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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——o— 
NHIS has been a glorious week for British arms. In Flanders 
Sir Douglas Haig has completed the work of months of hard 
fighting by the capture of Passchendaele, the crowning point of the 
famous ridge that blocked the road to Bruges. Far away in Palestine 
General Allenby has won a great victory, smashing the Turkish line 
across the plain of Philistia and taking Gaza. In still more remote 
Mesopotamia, General Maude has advanced twenty miles up the 
Tigris, driving the Turks before him. The Navy, too, has shown in 
the Kattegat affair its unsleeping vigilance, and its readiness to 
profit by the few opportunities which it has for attacking enemy 
ships. These positive successes do more than counterbalance in any 
reasoned view of the military situation the reverse which our Italian 
Allies have suffered, 





The Canadians, who had taken Crest Farm and planted them- 
selves on the outskirts of Passchendaele a week before, finished their 
task on Tuesday by taking the whole village and the adjacent 
hamlets of Mosselmarkt and Goudberg. ‘The operation was so well 
planned and supported by such overwhelming fire that the Germans 
were demoralized and our losses were happily very light. Among 
the four hundred prisoners taken was the commander of the position. 
The enemy had been ordered to hold Passchendaele at all costs, and 
to retake it, if lost, at any sacrifice, but up to Wednesday evening 
he had failed to make a single counter-attack. With Passchendaele 
firmly in British hands, the lower northern slopes of the ridge which 
descend to Houthulst Forest should soon be made untenable. The 
enemy now has to face the prospect of a winter in water-logged 
trenches in the plain, overlooked from our ridge line and shelled 
unceasingly, as our gallant men were in the Ypres Salient when the 
Germans held that fatal ridge. If he decides to retreat, he must 
abandon the coast of Flanders, 


General Allenby’s advance in Southern Palestine was skilfully 
planned. The Turks held a long line running from the sea-coast 
near Gaza south-castwards to Beersheba, at the foot of the Judaean 
hills, and the valley running up to Hebron and Jerusalem. General 
Allenby captured Beersheba by surprise on Wednesday week, and 
thus left the Turkish left flank in the air. Then on Friday week he 
attacked the Turkish right flank, west and south-west of Gaza, and 
took the first line of trenches on a three-mile front. The Turks 
delivered several furious counter-attacks, only adding to their own 
losses. Meanwhile General Allenby pushed his cavalry into the hills 
north of Beersheba to secure his own right flank. On Monday night 
he delivered a grand attack on the Turkish centre. Our troops, 
advancing north-westward from Beersheba, drove the enemy back 
for nine miles on a front eight miles wide and took a whole series 
of fortified lines. The battle was decisive. On Wednesday morning 
our troops entered Gaza. Samson took away tho gates of Gaza, but 
General Allenby has secured the gates of Palestine. 


The French victory at Malmaison on October 23rd and the rapid 
advance which followed it compelled the enemy, as we ventured to 
anticipate last week, to evacuate all his remaining positions on the 
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northern slopes of the Chemin des Dames ridge north of the Aisne. 
On Friday week the Germans withdrew beyond the Ailette and left 
the French in complete possession of the strongest part of the 
invader’s southern line in France. In the offensive which thus 
terminated so successfully the French took two hundred guns and 
a mass of material, besides inflicting very heavy losses on the enemy. 
Apart from a few vain enemy attacks on the outer Verdun lines, 
east of the Meuse, the French front has been comparatively calm. 
The American troops holding some French trenches north-west of 
Reims suffered their first casualties in an enemy raid on Saturday 
last. Rewards were said to have been offered to the first German 
soldiers who could capture Americans. 


General Cadorna has continued his retreat in good order. He was 
unable to hold the line of the Tagliamento, partly because the river 
was low, partly too because the enemy pressure from the northern 
hills on his left flank was too great. He fell back slowly to the 
Livenza River, twenty miles to the westward. This movement 
entailed the evacuation of all the Venetian hill-country to the north 
of Belluno, shortening the Italian line of defence by a hundred miles 
without opening any new routes of serious military importance to 
the enemy. The enemy has not yet renewed the attempt to threaten 
the left rear of the Italian armies from the Trentino, and there has 
been little fighting on the front, except rearguard skirmishes. 


Our losses of merchantmen from mine or submarine last week 
wer? the smallest recorded in any week since the enemy opened his 
new campaign in February. The number of ships entering and 
leaving British ports increased by one hundred and fifty-seven over the 
previous week’s total, but we lost only six ships over 1,60) tons, 
as compared with thirteen the week before, and three smaller ships, 
against four in the preceding week. One ship was attacked without 
success. It looks as if the enemy, having made a special effort with 
little success during October, were now compelled to rest his harassed 
submarine crews who have survived our vigorous offensive. But 
the danger is still very great. The ‘ U ’-boat has been checked, but 
is not yet mastered. 


Sir Eric Geddes, the First Lord ef the Admiralty, made in the 
Commons on Thursday week an important statement on the 
work of the Navy, in a maiden speech which received universal 
praise. He began by describing the reorganized Admiralty 
Board, which has been brought into closer touch with the 
Naval Staff and the Grand Fleet through younger officers 
with recent sea experience who have been brought to Whitehall. 
He declined to state the tonnage of our losses in merchant 
shipping, on the ground that the information would assist 
the enemy, who did not possess it. But he said that the 
German figures for Allied and neutral ships torpedoed in August 
and September were twice as large as the real totals, which thus 
amounted to about 350,009 tons a month for ships of all nationalities. 
The net reduction in tonnage during the last four months had been 
less by a third than the Admiralty had anticipated. Since the 
war began, the tonnage of our ocean-gging merchant ships over 
1,600 tons in burden had suffered from all causes a net reduction 
of 2,500,000, or one-seventh of the whole. 





The First Lord said that, while our defensive measures had 
steadily reduced the toll taken by the enemy submarines, our 
offensive measures had become much more successful. In the 
three months ending at Michaelmas the Navy sank as many German 
submarines as they did in the whole of last year. Since the war 
began, between forty and fifty per cent. of the enemy submarines 
operating in the North Sea, the Arctic, and the Atlantic had been 
sunk. But Sir Eric Geddes warned the Hous that the enemy was 
building submarines faster than ever, and had not yet attained 
his maximum strength. Here, as elsewhere, he said, ** it is becoming 
a test of determination, grit, and ingenuity between the two con- 
tending forces.” The sailor's best defence against the submarine 
was a good look-out. If a vessel sighted a submarine, the odds 
were seven to three on her escaping. The country’s best defence 








lay in “ the strictest economy at home with the maximum comfort 
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for the workers.” We must import as little as possible, so that 
the demands of the Allies for supplies and the needs of the great 
American armies which have to be transported may be met by the 
available shipping: 








The Governmenty the First’ Lord’ contimued, had now given 
priority to shipbuilding. “ We must lay our plans for a long war,” 
and make up the arrears in the shipyards, which were neglected 
while the* armies’ were being raised and equipped. Four new 
national shipyards were being constructed. A supply of steel was 
assured: Labour, he felt certain, would be forthcoming when it 
was wanted! In the first nine months of this year the output of 
merchant tonnage was more than double that of the same period 
last year. A million tons of standard ships had been ordered, and 
half of that tonnage was under construction. At the same time 
naval shipbuilding had been greatly increased and expedited, and 
during the last year the output had been three or four times as 
great as it was before the war. It was hoped that all merchantmen 
would soon he effectively armed. Sir Eric Geddes’s plain and 
frank statement suggested that the Admiralty, the shipbuilders, 
and the shipyard workers were labouring diligently on a well- 
conceived plan for frustrating the enemy's design. 


Sir Eric Geddes, as we expected, was able to explain clearly why 
the fast German cruisers which destroyed the Scandinavian convoy 
on October 17th were able to escape scot-free. Their first shot by 
ill-luck destroyed the ‘Strongbow’s’ wireless room, and another 
fatal shot struck the magazine of the ‘ Mary Rose.’ A small armed 
vessel which was equipped with wireless had dropped behind to 
protect a laggard merchantman. No other ship in the convoy had 
wireless, and the Admiralty thus knew nothing of the affair until 
the vessels which escaped reached Lerwick, thirteen hours after- 
wards. The Navy had convoyed four thousand five hundred 
vessels in safety to and from Scandinavia since April This 
convoy was the first to suffer misfortune. In the Atlantic convoys 
only one vessel in every two hundred had been lost. In reply to 
the suggestion, originating more probably in Berlin than in Petrograd, 
that we should send a fleet into the Baltic, Sir Eric Geddes said 
that it would be “an act of madness,” having regard to “ the 
certainty that the Germans would occupy and fortify ” the Danish 
islands commanding the Sound and the Belt. 


Able though Sir Erie Geddes’s speech undoubtedly was, it did 
aot touch the real questionings of those who have doubted whether 
the strength of our magnificent Navy has been used to its full effect 
for offensive purposes. It is unfortunate that discussions on the 
Navy seldom reach this point. To some extent it has been the 
subject of controversy in newspapers; but there, unfortunately, 
a-bhight seems to descend, and the diseussion apparently cannot 
be conducted without language that beeomes offensive in another 
sense. The pertinent. question which we have mentioned above, 
and which has been framed in tle minds of many sincere and 
patriotic men, including. distinguished sailors, is represented as 
being indistinguishable from abuse of the Navy. But-no reasonable 
person that we ever met wants to abuse the Navy. For our part, 
we have heard nothing but a constant stream of admiring language 
for the extraordinary pluck, the enthusiasm, and the high technical 
skill of every branch of the Navy at sea; and we believe, moreover, 
that every word of that language has been fairly earned. 


Still, the question remains whether, as we have said, the full 
offensive power of the Navy is being laid under contribution. 
The question has become more pertinent since the American Navy 
joined us, and our preponderance of strength is greater than ever 
before. No sane person suggests that our ships should be thrown 
away on a hostile beach, or should steam under the steel-plated 
headlands of Heligoland. The real question is whether the theory 
of naval warfare which became fashionable about ten years ago 
has been pressed too far or is wise and adequate in itself. This 
theory assumes that the larger naval operations must always have 
for their object ‘‘ passage and communication.” In other words, 
it assumes that the Fleet must be mainly occupied in guarding 
our own communications and seizing those of the enemy, 
“Command of the sea,” which used to be interpreted in the spirit 
of the Nelsonian legend as destruction of the enemy, comes, in 
faet, to mean control of communications. We do not profess to 
solve the problem, but we can fairly say that those sailors of 
experience and distinction who have asked the question are entitled 
to hope that the next naval controversy may come nearer to giving 
them an answer. 








The efficiency of our North Sea patrol was vindicated on Friday 
week, the day after the First Lord’s statement, when our naval 
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forces operating in the Kattegat, immediately to the north of the 


Sound, met and destroyed a German auxiliary cruiser and the ten 


armed: patrol craft attending her. The ‘ Marie” or ‘ Krokodil,’ ag 
the German ship was called, was # disguised raider armed with six. 
inch.guns. She was met off Kullen and, being summoned to show 
her flag, opened fire. In tem minutes she was reduced to a b 
wreck and blew up. The patrol vessels were as quickly destroyed, 
Our sailors, unlike the enemy in the convoy affair, were careful to 
rescue the survivors, of whom sixty-four were brought to England, 
while others were picked up by Scandinavian vessels. Another 
attempt to break our naval cordon has thus been foiled with 
businesstike completeness. 


The Admiralty has provoked curiosity by stating that last Satur. 
day an “electrically controlled high-speed boat” attacked our 
Belgian patrols and was destroyed. It has sinoe been reported that 
the boat, carrying a eargo of explosives but no crew, was controlled 
from the shore by a wire paid out from an. electric-power station, 
and had a range of fifteen or twenty miles. The operator on shore 
steered the boat in accordance with wireless signals from an aero. 
plane watching overhead. The boat destroyed last Saturday is said 
to have beon the sixth moving mine of the kind which has been 
disposed of. It is not by such toys that the Germans can hops 
to gain command of the sea. 

M. Rousseau, the naval critic of the Temps, has been privileged 
to publish the first account of the new British battle-cruisers, 
commonly called “Hush! hush!” ships because, though they 
have been in commission for a year, their characteristic features 
have been kept secret. M. Rousseau says that they are very 
long and low vessels, with a central turret for guns of the 
biggest’ calibre, firing shells that weigh 1,947 lb. The stem tapers 
and curves inward like that of a yacht, doubtless to increase the 
speed, for the vessels are “ much faster than the fastest of the 
pre-war cruisers.” The new ships are built in two sizes, but are all 
equally powerful. Their high speed is designed to protect them 
against torpedo attack. 





Skipper Thomas Crisp. R.N.R., of the ‘ Nelson’ smack, whose 
heroic. death was.mentioned by the Prime Minister last week as an 
illustration of the bravery of our fishermen, was honoured in the 
London Gazette of last Saturday with a posthumous Victoria Cross. 
The ‘Nelson’ while trawling was attacked by a submarine. The 
skipper was mortally wounded by a shell. but continued to fight his 
little vessel until.she was sinking. He then gave the order, ‘ Aban- 
don ship. Throw the books overboard.” Refusing to be lifted 
into the boat, he asked that he too should be thrown overboard, 
but he could not be moved and went down with his ship. The 
survivors, after pulling for two nights and a day in their boat, were 
rescued, and T. W. Crisp, the second hand, who is a son oi 
brave skipper, has deservedly received the D.S.M. Skipper Thomas 
Crisp was clearly the man to command a ‘ Nelson.’ In honouriag 
him. the King has recognized the splendid courage of the fishermen 
as a body. 


America and Japan have concluded a most important Agreement 
in regard to China, which was published at Washington on Tuesday. 
America recognizes that Japan “has a special interest in China, 
particularly in that part to which its possessions are contiguous.” 
America and Japan deny that they purpose infringing the inde- 
pendence or territorial integrity of China, and declare that they will 
always adhere to the principle of the so-called “‘ open door” or 
equal opportunity for commerce and industry in China. Further, 
“ they are opposed to requisition by any Government of any special 
privileges which would affect the independence of China” or block 
the “‘ open door” to the subjects of any country. Mr. Lansing has 
publicly declared that the Japanese Mission recently sent to Wash- 
ington undid in a few days the evil work carried on for years past by 
German agents whose object’ was to alienate America. from Japan: 
The new Agreement, couple. with the British-Japanese Alliance, 
will secure a peaceful future for the Far East and the Pacific. 


The Russian revolutionary cauldron is still in a state of violent 
agitation. M. Kerensky, in an interview with an American corre: 
spondent last week, ridiculed the idea that Russia was ‘‘out of the 
war,” but added that she was now “‘ worn out,’ and that the Allies 
must take the heaviest part of the burden. His statement that 
Russia had been “ fighting one and a half years longer than Eng- 
land,” if it was made in those terms, was unfortunate. The Russian 
Embassy at Washington hastened to correct the bad impression 
caused by the interview, stating that Russia was still holding 
one hundred and forty-seven enemy divisions on her front. M. 
Korensky’s unwonted pessimism was probably caused by the-daily 
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reports of the fraternizing between Russian and. enemy troops, and 
by the political turmoil in Petrograd. On Tuesday M. Kerensky 
called in treops to try to suppress a rising of the Anarchists 
led by Lenin, whose object was to make the Workmen’s Council 
supreme. On Wednesday the Anarchists seized the Telegraph 
Agency and thus gained control of Russia's communications. 
Ag we write on Thursday the Anarchists announce that they have 
deposed the Provisional Government and arrested the Ministers. 
We must bear in mind that Petrograd is not Russia. Moreover, 
an Anarchist Government cannot last long. Unhappily it may 


give place to tyranny. 








Count Hertling, the Ultramontane Minister-President of Bavaria, 
has been appointed [mperial Chancellor and Minister-President of 
Prussia in place of Herr Michaelis, the obscure official who took the 
post on July 14ti+ last and failed to please his master or any party 
in Germany. Count Hertling was for many years the head of the 
German Centre or Roman Catholic Party, and he is said to have 
great personal influence at the Vatican. His appointment has 
given great offence to the Prussian Conservatives, who do not care 
to see @ Bavarian acting as the chief Prussian Minister. But Count 
Hertling is as stout a reactionary as any Junker, and has success- 
filly opposed every attempt at reform in his own State. His 
selection by the Emperor was in no sense a concession to democratic 
pressure, but was obviously actuated by a desire to promote closer 
relations with the Papacy, which Germany desires to employ as an 
agent for securing peace on her own terms. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Newton explained the 
causes of what he called the “‘ perfectly intolerable delay ” on 
Germany's part in carrying out the agreement as to the exchange 
of prisoners. More than four months have passed since the agree- 
ment was signed. He thought the delay was due, not to the bad 
faith of the German Government, but to the essential difference 
of procedure in the two countries. In Germany all agreements 
had to go to different Departments, and no doubt there was De- 
partmentai obstruction all along the line during the process. He 
imagined that the chief obstructor was the German Admiralty. He 
hoped that all the arrangements would soon be completed. The 
German Government had made a curious stipulation that on the 
first experimental voyage across the North Sea “ lying-down cases ” 
should not be conveyed. As for arrangements for interning British 
prisoners in Holland, they could not be completed for at least a 
month. 

We need not waste many words over the Peace Debate which took 
place in the House of Commons on Tuesday. The Pacificist resolu. 
tion urged the importance of-an immediate peace by negotiation. As 
usual, the Pacificist spokesmen lectured their countrymen on the 
wickedness of continuing the war, but did not suggest any practical 
means of ending it that would not demonstrably amount to a sur- 
render of all essential points to Germany. Mr. Balfour said that the 
story that the Allies were bound by a secret treaty to hand over to 
France, or to some independent community, the control of German 
people on the left bank of the Rhine was a mare’s-nest. He justly 
ridiculed the notion that we had either changed our war aims or 
had never declared them. The only people who had never declared 
their war aims were the Central Powers. They had ostentatiously 
refused to do anything of the kind. 

For our part, we cannot understand why our Paciticists, whose 
utterances seem to enjoy a ready audience in Germany, do not 
recognize the splendid opportunity they have of influencing German 
opinion. They all agree that there must be a restoration of territory 
occupied by the Germans. Why, then, do they not address them- 
selves to Germany instead of to us? ‘The word “ restoration ”’ 
might be useful there; it is obviously useless here. We did not 
invade and ravish Belgium, Serbia, and the rest. The Peace motion 
was negatived without a division, after the Closure had been carried 
by 282 votes to 33. 


The South Wales Miners’ Federation hes taken a ballot of the 
men on the question whether men of military age who have entered 
the coal mines since the war began, and unmarried men of military 
age who were employed there before the war, should now be called 
up for military service. The return up to Tuesday night showed 
that 69,037 men had voted in favour of releasing their fellow- 
workers for the Army, and only 17,728 men had voted against the 
proposal, of which the Federation as a body had approved. The 
figures show conclusively that, as we had always believed, the 
Pasificist element in South Wales was small though it made a great 
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to their country as any other working men. Such trouble as thers 
has been was due to the well-known reluctance of Trade Unionists, 
like the members of other Societies, to take an active part in tho 
ordinary business of their Unions. A handful of Pacificist intriguers 
were thus able to gain an undue share of the control of the miners’ 
organization. 

There has been much discussion about the curious situation 
created by the large potato crop. Although there is something like 
a glut of potatoes, the price continues high, and both inside and out- 
side Parliament there has been an attempt to ridicule the Govern- 
ment’s plan of fixing a minimum price. Surely the only reasonablo 
reflection on this discussion is that it was the offer of the minimum 
price which made it worth while for the farmers to produce “ the 
glut.” You cannot have it both ways. If a fairly high guaranteed 
minimum price increases your supply, a valuable end has been 
achieved, and it is then unreasonable to complain that although 
there are plenty of potatoes the price is high. To our mind, tho 
question of supply is always vastly more important than the question 
of price. Indeed, high prices have their advantages in restricting 
consumption, but there are no advantages whatever in a scarcity of 
supply. 


As we write on Thursday, it is understood that the Lord Mayor's 
Banquet will be held as usual. Although the dinner will doubtless 
be a comparatively simple meal for the City fathers and their 
guests, we cannot help regretting the lack of imagination shown 
in the decision to give the dinner as usual. Sir Arthur Yapp, 
on behalf of the Food Controller, is going up and down the land 
to impress an inattentive public with the very urgent need for 
economy in food. The new Lord Mayor had a magnificent oppor- 
tunity of helping the Food Controller. A Lord Mayor’s Day without 
the banquet, like a wedding with a missing bride or bridegroom, 
would have impressed the dullest mind. Every man or 
woman would have begun to wonder whether over-eating could 
be justified if there was not food enough to spare fora Guildhall 
feast. If the Lord Mayor had subjected his guests to incon- 
venience by cancelling the dinner at the last moment and paying for 
it, the moral effect would have been immense. But the opportunity 
is, we fear, to be wasted. 

We published on October 27th a letter from the Secretary of the 
Central Association of Volunteer Regiments, which informed us that 
the Association had accepted the enormous task of making itself 
responsible for the recruiting of boys’ Cadet Corps. It isa splendid 
fact that the Association which has done so much for the Volunteers, 
having handed over a large part of its administrative duties to the 
War Office, should now be willing to take on new labours of the 
extent indicated in the Secretary's letter. If the scheme develops 
according to hopes and expectations, it will be, we should imagine, 
a much larger affair than the management of the Volunteers has 
been during the war. A great many people are disposed to put off 
the question of expanding the boys’ Cadet Corps because they say 
every military or quasi-military question is in a state of uncertainty. 
Nobody knows what is going to happen after the war; nobody 
knows whether compulsion will remain or there will be a return toa 
voluntary system. 





In our belief, however, it is never advisable to yield your plans 
to the bogy of Uncertainty. Let the Association of Volunteer 
Regiments proceed with the boys’ scheme as thoroughly and 
as quickly as it can. If we give in to one uncertainty we frequently 
create another. The Central Association is now in excellent 
working order. That is a certainty. After the war it may not be 
so. Therefore we most heartily agree with what Mr. Percy Harris 
said in his letter. We have only to add that we hope that the 
training of boys in military discipline will before long be made 
compulsory. With boys, as Sir Robert Baden-Powell has always 
insisted, good citizenship must be placed before any military 
purpose. But as it happens, military drill and habits serve both 
purposes at the same time. 





The King has issued a Proclamation appointing the first Sunday 
of the coming year as a special day of prayer and thanksgiving in 
all the churches throughout the Empire. The war is entering, the 
King says, upon its last and most difficult phase. “ Victory will be 
gained only if we steadfastly remember the responsibility which 
rests upon us, and in a spirit of reverent obedience ask the blessing 
of Almighty God upon our endeavours.” The King’s command 
will, we are sure, be gladly obeyed in the churches of all denomina- 
tions. 





Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_—_—_—_— ~— 
THE GRAND MISUNDERSTANDING.—I. 


OW is it that John Bull makes mistakes so many and so 
fatal in his attempts to solve the Irish problem? That 
is a question which serious-minded people are asking 
themselves when they see such exhibitions of British-made 
litical folly as are now going onin Ireland. They see the Old 
irrellism, in spite of its bloodstained record, capped by the 
‘New Birrellism. They hear the Prime Minister telling them to 
attack and suppress Boloism wherever they find it, and yet 
forgetting entirely that by far the worst examples of Boloism 
yet recorded are at our very doors, and lying open to the public 
eye! In Ireland we may see’ the whole machinery of 
Boloism laid bare. We find German money (not Irish- 
Ameriéan money, though the conduit-pipe through which it 
flows is often Irish-American in name) going into the rebel 
pockets. What was Casement but a Bolo in arms? But 
since the suppression of the Rebellion and the execution of 
Casement it is an open secret that plenty of German subsidies 
for rebel and Sinn Fein projects have reached Ireland. That 
is perhaps why Mr. De Valera and his staff find it so easy to 
fly about the country in high-powered motor-cars, and, 
according to the Daily Mail correspondent, are willing to 
offer petrol for nothing in any quantities, even to friendly 
enemies. There is no want of cash in the Sinn Fein movement, 
but very little of it comes from Irish sources. It is Bolo-bred. 
Yet not only the Prime Minister, but apparently the greater 
number of Englishmen, seom to think that there is nothing 
strange or contradictory in elaborate efforts being made to 
hunt out the mote of Boloism on this side of St. George’s 
Channel, while leaving the beam across the water without 
even a comment. Curiously cnough, too, the newspapers 
which specially exhort us to search for Bolos and Boloism 
here, there, and everywhere in Englend never even suggest a 
Bolo hunt in Ireland. 

The explanation of this régime of paradox and topsy-turvy- 
dom is, we believe, to be found in the fact that, in spite of 
seven hundred years’ acquaintance with Ireland and Irishmen, 
the average Englishman still acts on the supposition that the 
Irishman is at bottom such a man as himself, and shares his 
failings and his virtues. One of the chief reasons, perhaps 


the chief reason, why the Irishman, and especially the Irish | 


extremist, is incomprehensible to the Englishman, is to be 
found in the Irishman’s wholesale use of the lie as an instru- 
ment of war and politics. And here let us say that we are 
not going to make any self-righteous attempt to show that 
English people are more virtuous than Irishmen, or that 
it is the case of an absolutely honourable and trustworthy 
people opposed to a race of liars. There are, of course, plenty 
of liars in England, but they do not deliberately use the lie as 
a political instrument as do the Irish ; or if they do, they do not 
contrive to use it in such a way that it is believed in by their 
enemies. John Bull's political lies have never taken anybody 
in. Irish politics have been run for generations under this 
particular form of political camouflage. 
example from history. -Castlereagh’s countrymen hated him 
because he was the real author of the Union. But for his 
steadiness and high political capacity the Union would never 
have been carried, that Union which remains the greatest 
instrument for good ever achicved in Ireland. The making 


of the Union was never forgiven him in his lifetime, or even | 


after his death. The result has been that the quick-witted, 
satirical liars of Ireland have contrived to poe their great 
countryman down to history as a black-hearted, tyrannical 
scoundrel, a sort of Hibernian Machiavelli, rejoicing in wicked- 
ness and oppression, and wickedness and oppression carried 
out by the vilest and most underhand of means. Yet when 
one can clear away the slime of lies which the Irish satirists 
first compounded for home use, and then employed to infect 
English historians, one finds that Castlereagh was in reality a 
man of strong Whig views, a man essentially a moderate, even 
a “trimmer,” using the word in its proper sense of one who 
steadies the boat at the right moment. If one reads Castle- 
reagh’s specches and despatches in 1815, one realizes indeed 
that his true views were not unlike those of the moderate 
Liberals of to-day. Though his personal sympathies were 
probably with the French Royalists, he was most careful to 
make it elear that the British Government would take no 
part in forcing upon the French people a Government which 
they did not desire. Curiously enough, he was far more 
moderate and democratic in this matter than was Grattan. 
Again, strangely enough, Castlereagh at the Congress of 





Let us take first an | 











Vienna showed himself very strongly in favour of the preseng 
Radical panacea—i.e., a “League of Nations.” If we yy. 
member rightly, he actually used this form of words, Se 
much for an historical example of the successful lie, 


Modern lies have unfortunately done their work almog 
as well. Take the case of the resistance of North-East 
Ulster to Home Rule, or, rather, to the turning of the inhabi- 
tants of an area in which there is a majority of Unionists oy 
of the Union and forcing them against their will under g 
Dublin Parliament. By a system a hard lying, a very large 
number of people in this country have been led to believe that 
the people of Dister were in the past the cruel and ruthless 
oppressors of the South, that Ulster has been the pampered 
child of British ascendancy, and that in the last few years 
Ulster had shown an anti-English and rebel spirit becaugg 
she feared being robbed of her right to oppress the South, 
Next, North-East Ulster and her peeple have been represented 
as black and brutal Protestants, whose whole desire is to 
persecute Roman Catholics, and treat the most sacred rites 
of that faith with hatred, ridicule, and contempt. Finally 
came the arch-lie that when Ulster prepared if necessary 
to resist the attempt to drive her out of the Union against her 
will and to force her under a Dublin Parliament, her leaders 
were guilty of intriguing with the Kaiser and accepting gold 
in sackfuls from the emissaries of Potsdam. It has even been 
alleged that Sir Edward Carson himself in the spring of 1914 
was in communication with Potsdam, and was prepared to 
welcome a German invasion ! Of course there is not a shade of 
a shadow of truth in these statements. They are not even based 
upon some re on carelessness in the way in which subscrip- 
tions to the Union funds were accepted, or upon reckless 
talk by any of the responsible Ulster leaders. It is possible 
that some obscure and excitable Orangeman may have 
said that he would rather live under the rule of the 
Kaiser than under the rule of a Dublin Parliament, but 
as far as we know there is no trustworthy evidence of any 
such talk. The lie was manufactured by the Irish Home Rulers, 
because they thought it a good way to damage Ulster. Just 
as they concocted the Castlereagh lies in order to destroy 
the reputation of the Unionist statesman, so they deliberately 
invented the Carson-Kaiser legend for English Home Rule 
consumption. As soon as it became apparent that the refusal 
of the North could not be met successfully by honest means, 
and that Sir Edward Carson was going to be the organizer of 
victory, the attempt was made to destroy him by “a campaiga 
lie” of the kind which the English people would find specially 
impressive. This particular lie happily proved too much, 
except for a few very ill-informed people. More dangerous 
because more vague were the generalized lies that the people 
of Ulster oppressed their Roman Catholic neighbours, and 
that it was difficult, nay, impossible, for a Roman Catholic 
to live and thrive in Belfast. In reality, and in view of the 
past history of Ireland and the amazing arrogance of 
the Roman Church in Ireland, what one is surprised at 
is the moderation and good sense of the Ulster Protestants, 
and the way in which during the last three years they have 
kept the peace in North-East Ulstor and have refused to yield 
to all temptations to adopt a policy of reprisals. That was 
not an easy matter during the Rebellion. Think of the 
situation. The Protestants and Loyalists of Belfast were 


inflamed day by day and hour by hour by news as to 


what was going on in Dublin and in the South of Ireland 
generally —of wounded British soldiers massacred in the streets, 
of a revolt which was laying the most prosperous part of Dublin 
in ashes, of policemen stopped and murdered on lonely roads, 
and of Irish rebel ferces only kept out of a town like Galway 
by the shells of a British gunboat. Considering the very 
large Roman Catholic population in Belfast, a population 
honeycombed with secret societies of the extremest sort, 
it would have been a matter of little wonder, though of deep 
regret, if the Loyalists of North-East Ulster had in a panic 
insisted that they must take precautions and drive out of 
their midst those who at any moment might become traitors 
in arms and rise for the destruction of Belfast and her indas- 
tries. Suppose that the original plan of an insurrection over 
the whole of Ireland, and not merely an insurrection in 
Dublin and certain isolated places, had come off, as it nearly 
did. In that case the position of Belfast with its mixed popula- 
tion would indeed have been critical. It was enormously 
to the credit of the people of Belfast that they kept absolutely 
quiet, that there was no demand for physical precautions 
against the rebels which might easily have proved provocative, 
and that, notwithstanding the horrors of the Dublin rising, no 
reprisals whatever took place upon Roman Catholics. There 
was, we believe, in spite of the political passions aroused, no 
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instance of any insult or injury to Roman Catholic Churches, 

Monasteries, or Convents, or to Priests or Bishops, Absolute 
order was maintained throughout North-East Ulster by the 
men who, lying tongues have told us (lying tongues believed, 
alas! by the bulk of British Radicals), are ruthless and 
prutal tyrants. The Radical Press always writes with the 
sub-suggestion that Belfast is peopled by a set of predatory 
and persecuting savages! 

If Englishmen would only remember that there has been a 
colossal conspiracy of lying in regard to Ulster, they would 
think. much more clearly on the whole Irish problem. Let 
them, for instance, examine the facts in an extreme case —the 
recent history of the Orange Lodges. Most Englishmen still 
believe that the Orangeman is a person who, if he were not 
controlled by the police, would go ouv and crack Roman 
Catholic skulls every day of his life. Yet in reality the modern 
Orange Lodge is a perfectly harmless institution. We venture 
to say that no example can te found within the memory of any 
one living of the Orange Organization planning or doing 
anything of the kind that is daily planned, and has been done 
within the last two years, by the extremists of the other side 
—ie., by the Sinn Feiners, or by the secret societies such as 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood, or whatever be the latest 
alias of the implacable hatcrs of this country. 

No Englishman who really wants to understand the 
North-East Ulster facet of the Irish problem can do better 
than study daily the columns of the Northern Whig, 
the chief organ of Ulster’s cause. If he is an 
English Radical, he will expect, after what he has heard 
from Irish Nationalists, to find a paper full of the spirit of 
arrogant oppression, of bitter Protestantism, and of hatred 
of the majority of Irishmen, and yet at the same time showing 
very little love or respect for England. As a matter of fact, 
he will find a most readable paper edited with very great 
ability and good sense, showing no doubt the determination 
of the people of the Six-County area not to be deprived of 
their right to remain in the United Kingdom, but exhibiting 
no signs whatever of a tyrannical or illiberal spirit in the way 
in which their cause is pleeded. But this is not all. Though 
the Northern Whig is in complete sympathy with the majority 
of its readers, it has made no claim whatever, as is often 
alleged, to veto Home Rule for that part of Ireland which 
demands it—Ireland minus the Six-County area. The 
attitude of the Ulstermen has been and is that the Union 
is the form of government best suited to Ireland, and that 
therefore they deplore any breaking up of the Union. If 
however the majority in the rest of Ireland insist upon 
separation, the people of North-East Ulster make no claim 
to veto their demand. All that they claim, and all they 
mean to fight for, is the right to remain a part of the 
United Kingdom, and so a part of the British Empire. 
That is the policy of the Northern Whig. Such is the 
organ of the people who, we are gravely told, are far worse 
rebels than the most extreme Sinn Feiners, 

(To be continued.) 





HELP FOR ITALY. 


URTHER information has only confirmed what we said 
last week as to the causes of the Italian disaster. 
They were, as we supposed, politica] and psychological rather 
than military. The Germans had been careful to introduce 
into such Italian minds as were ready to grow a crop of 
injurious thoughts, ghe suggestion that the whole Italian 
oe a were the victims and cat’s-paws of Great Britain. 
Inhappily there was evidence which seemed to fit in with 
this ridiculous theory. For some time Italian industries have 
been semi-starved for want of coal. Every properly informed 
person knows the reason; shipping is scarce and freights 
are terribly high. Another very serious fact is the 
shortage of food. As we all know, there is a. world-wide 
shortage, and in Italy the scarcity is being felt with peculiar 
intensity because of the exceptional failure of Italy’s own 
food supply. That there has been real hardship in Italy we 
cannot doubt, and we sympathize with the sufferers with all 
our hearts. Now imagine the effect which could be produced 
upon soldiers only too conscious of want in their own homes 
by a remarkably dexterous and mendacious campaign of 
suggestion on the part of Germany. This campaign was 
conducted partly by missives projected from aeroplanes, and 
partly through the medium of malcontents and persons ill- 
disposed towards the Allies in Italy. The Italian troops 
who were chiefly affected by what we may call Maximalist or 
Leninite thought were troops which had been comparatively 
mactive while the splendid Italian advances were achieved 








further south. It is plain ihat these troops let the Germans 
pass through almost without firing a shot. They must have 
deliberately retreated for some twelve miles with their backs 
to the enemy. We are certain that the German intrigue 
affected but a very small proportion of the splendid Ita ian 
Army, but the failure of this sector was disastrous to the 
whole line. Englishmen still keep a firm faith in the great 
fighting quality of the Italian Army. It has the true Latin 
élan in battle. 

Now let us look at the misfortunes of Italy in their bearing 
upon our own strategy. It has been suggested that if two or 
three months ago Great Britain and France had sent large 
numbers of troops to the Italian front, General Cadorna’s 
advance could easily have been pressed as far as Trieste; 
that Austria, already shaken with misgivings and weariness, 
would have disappeared from the war; and that the end we 
all have in view would already have been reached. There 
is a certain class of mind which unceasingly tortures itself 
with thoughts of what might have happened if some other 
plan than the one actually chosen bad been adopted. People 
with this type of mind are conscious only of the disappoint- 
ments of our own programme; they reckon up nothing 
but the brilliant hypothetical successes of the plans which 
have been rejected. It seems to us as plain as anything in 
military affairs can possibly be that if the Germans had been 
in our place they would have made the campaign in Flanders 
their main and almost exclusive concern and would never 
have swerved from it. They would have regarded all attempts 
to wander off elsewhere as the irrational promptings of a non- 
military brain. The Germans move round the inside of a 
geographical circle ; the Allies have to take the considerabiy 
longer route along the outside of that circle ; and moreover, 
they are necessarily provided with very much worse lines of 
communication. To fly about from one point to another on 
the outside of the circumference is the way of madness. 
Naturally the Germans would like us to do it, but if we were 
to do it they would laugh us out of existence and wonder 
why we had never studied the cardinal strategical principle 
of concentrating a vast preponderance of strength at the 
vital point. We cannot be too thankful that in the earlier 
part of the war we did not commit ourselves to a huge cam- 
paign so far afield that partly through want of ships and 
partly through the length and difficulty of our communi- 
cations, we could not have managed to maintain our armies. 
The virtue of our position in Flanders is that it is near at 
hand, and so long as we hold the Channel we can supply 
the Army with the greatest possible facility and speed. More- 
over, the Germans themselves consider Belgium by far the 
most valuable piece of territory which they hold, 

We are far from saying, of course, that it was a mistake to 
go to Salonika, Palestine, and elsewhere. We believe that 
those moves have amply justified themselves, and that this 
will be generally admitted when the war comes to be surveyed 
as a whole. To confess this is very far, however, from saying 
that these campaigns can compare in importance with that in 
Flanders. If large numbers of British and French troops had 
been hurried off to Italy some months ago, there would have 
been no certainty, and indeed no likelihood, that their presence 
would have stopped the disastrous German political campaign 
among the Italian soldiers. The result would have becn to 
involve the British and French troops in the reverse. 
Meanwhile we should have abandoned our opportunities 
in Flanders. At this moment. we probably should 
not be looking down upon the Germans from the command- 
ing eminence of Passchendaele, which overlooks not only 
the plain in front ef our Army, but every one of the 
few ne‘ghbouring heights still held by the Germans. Prompt 
help, of course, can and must be sent to Italy. We are satisfied 
that this is being done, but in the main the truism necessarily 
holds good that Italy will be most helped by winning the war. 
And the way to win the war is not to oblige the Germans by 
doing what they want, but to hold resolutely to our course in 
Flanders. Our job is to beat the German Army, and we can 
beat it more easily in Flanders than anywhere else. If this 
should not be readily understood by every person in Italy, it 
will be the duty of every patriotic man here, and every 
patriotic Italian, to explain the truth. Italian people must be 
informed of our absolute sincerity and our urchangeable 
resolve to stand-by them, but they must also be informed that 
the plans of the Allies, and of Italy herself, would not be served, 
but would actually be defeated, by subtracting something from 
a great strategical idea and nervously scurrying hither and 
thither to make a show and impress pubiic opinion at a par- 
ticular point or at a particular moment. 

The reasoning which we have applied to the criticism that 
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we ought to have shown more ew and changed our 
main strategy applies with equal force to the proposal that 
there ought to a single command for the Allied arms. 
We admit, as we have always admitted, the peculiar pe 
which Germany possesses in the fact that the will of a single 
body, if not of a single man, can be forced upon the whole 
military apparatus of the Central Powers. We cannot discuss 
the matter here, but for numerous reasons we are convinced 
that the disadvantage, if such it be, of a duplication of 
command in the Entente Alliance is inevitable. Surely Sir 
Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson are giving us 
magnificent results. They are admired and trusted by 
everybody. We do not want to see their personal power 
put into commission. We do not want them to be either 
made greater than they are by artificial means, or made 
less powerful in practice. Let us avoid all recriminations 
and regrets for what might have been, but probably never 
could have been, and let us “ get on with the war” as a 
united people and a united Alliance under conditions which 
promise us a great and positive success however long it 
may be delayed. 





THE ESSENTIAL LEAGUE. 


Cc is a pity that the excellent speeches which the American 
= Ambassador delivered in Edinburgh on Thursday and 
Friday of last week were not more fully reported in the news- 
papers of London and the South. For those speeches contained 
a perfect statement of the principles that must guide the 
United States and Great Britain in their future co-operation. 
The speeches were delivered at a time when the American 
soldiers in the trenches had first come into contact with the 
yermans, and the first American blood shed on the battlefield 
had been given, in President Wilson’s phrase, “ to make the 
world safe for democracy.” We do not think that most 
Englishmen recognize what tremendous physical strength 
and moral resolution will be brought to bear by the United 
States. The Americans as a race—we can speak of them as a 
race in spite of the notorious conglomeration of peoples, 
because there is a distinct ethos governing the whole nation— 
are a real fighting people. They will never give way. The 
will never let us down. They will fight on till the objects which 
satisfy us both have been achieved. As Dr. Page said, 
the American people are determined if necessary to ex- 
haust their resources “to the last man and the last 
dollar.” The burden of Dr. Page’s speech was that the 
Anglo-American co-operation which is now being solemnized 
in the agonies of the battlefield is the pledge and the insurance 
ofthe future. We must do everything that is within our power 
to continue this co-operation into the days after the war. We 
agree with Dr. Page that if the United States and Great Britain 
hold together, no counter-alliance can prevail against them in 
the long run. Whether any formal promises and guarantees 
should be exchanged between the two nations is a matter that 
we may safely leave for the present, and probably leave to 
distant generations. Our own feeling is that any thought of a 
formal contract or alliance is alien to the existing sentiment of 
both nations. We might even go further and say that for- 
malities might even prove a kind of insidious poison; they 
direct the mind to the letter of the contract rather than to the 
spirit of a great aspiration. The great aspiration of the 
moment is explicit enough for every purpose of guidance 
and co-operation. Both nations want exactly the same 
thing—the satisfaction of the nations by means of self- 
government, so that the happiness of the world shall never 
again be at the disposal of some eccentric personality or blood- 
thirsty and domineering clique. 

It was a happy episode when Dr. Page delivered one of 
his speeches at the base of the Lincoin statue in Edinburgh. 
This is the only public statue of Lincoln at present in Europe, 
though we hope before long to have one in London, whether 
it be the work of St. Gaudens or that of Mr. Barnard. It 
will be remembered that the Lincoln statue was given to 
Edinburgh by Americans in gratitude for the services of 
Scotsmen who fought for the North in the American Civil 
War. Upon the plinth of the statue are inscribed Lincoln’s 
words, “ To preserve the jewel of Liberty in the framework 
of Freedom.” In describing how Great Britain and America 
might come nearer together, Dr. Page expressed the opinion 
that the right method was by means of education, and, 
further, what we may call reciprocal education. We must 
know more of one another's histories, and we must also 
cultivate the habit of exchanging ideas. As a practical 
suggestion, he proposed that as soon as possible an Anglo- 
American Society should be formed in Edinburgh. This 
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suggestion, thrown out quite casually though it was 

to the heart of the matter. We Englishmen form societies 
to increase our knowledge about many remote and unimportant 
countries ; it is all very interesting and very informing, and 
we do not know any such societies which are undeserving of 
encouragement ; but the simple fact remains that there js 
no other country in the world which it is so important fo, 
us to know and to understand well as the United States 
Everything depends upon this knowledge, this understanding, 
this sympathy. Anglo-American Societies are not more 
numerous than they are possibly because the very idea of 
which we are glad to say Dr. Page is becoming the chief 
apostle and prophet in this country is taken for granted. ]t 
is an ironical fact that the most important things in life‘are 
often neglected because they seem so obvious that it is assumed 
that they cannot be overlooked. Everybody's business jg 
nobody’s business. In a most interesting passage Dr. Page 
had something to say about the fable, as he called it, that 
the tendency of the history books and the history teachers jn 
the United States has been to cultivate bitter memories against 
Great Britain. He explained that there was very little basis 
for this fable. Up to the middle of last century, he said, 
only two very exciting things had happened to the United 
States, and both of them happened to be wars against Great 
Britain. It was most unfortunate, but so it was. The 
** little adventures” which they had in 1776 and 1812 were 
not of American seeking, yet they were the chief chapters 
in the national history of the United States up to the year 1860, 
Their early schoolmasters were very poor, and their early 
school-book writers were very bad, and when they came to 
write a short story of the American national existence it was 
not to be wondered at that they laid emphasis on the only 
two really exciting things which had happened to them, 
Dr. Page said that he had seen school-books of which the 
worst that could be said was that the two exciting events 
were given undue proportion. Nevertheless, after trying 
for forty years to fmd a single American who would confess 
that his temper or his spirit was in the least affected by such 
school-books, he had not found one. Moreover, such school- 
books were discarded many years ago. ‘The present 
history books in American, schools naturally made more 
mention of the wars of 1776 and 1812 than British history 
books made, “ but,” concluded Dr. Page, “‘ they do not lay 
emphasis on them, and there is not an American living who 
has the slightest feeling towards the British Empire because 
of either of these wars.” 


In recounting what the United States had already done 
in the war, Dr. Page said that ten million men were registered 
under the Conscription Act.- The country had become as fine a 
military workshop as Great Britain herself. Twenty thousand 
aeroplanes were in construction, and one hundred thousand 
men were being trained to use them. The shipyards, old 
and new, were building more ships than any man ever dreamed 
they could build. ‘ About the issue of this bloody business,” 
exclaimed the Ambassador, “ there is not, and cannot be, the 
slightest doubt. We have paid too miuch to expect any settle- 
ment but a final settlement. It is necessary that we do not 
permit the horrors of war to overcome us until the right settle- 
ment ismade.” Dr. Page then went on to ask what the future 
would hold on the assumption that the right settlement was 
reached. For his part, he believed that there must be 
a conscious and leagued effort to forestall any other world 
war. It had become necessary, he said, to control events. We 
are greatly interested in this phrase “ cqgtrol events,” which 
Dr. Page used two or three times, because we imagine that 
a memorable passage from one of Lincoln’s speeches was 
passing through his mind. Lincoln’s words, it will be 
remembered, were: ‘I claim not to have controlled events, 
but confess plainly that events have controlled me.” Lincoln's 
words were perfectly natural in their context. Every student 
of the American Civil War knows how Lincoln set out upon 
his career of great statesmanship with the one cardinal idea 
that the Union must be maintained ; how the war followed 
as the inevitable sequel to his persistence in that belief; 
and how, yet again, circumstances decided that his resolve 
to maintain the Union became almost indistinguishable from 
a struggle for the emancipation of the slaves. Of course 
Lincoln was never for a moment a reluctant champion of the 
slaves, but at the beginning of the war the issue of slavery 
was secondary to the maintaining of the Union. In such 
senses as this events “controlled” Lincoln, and so far as 
the context does not wholly explain his words our appreciation 
of Lincoln’s modesty comes to the rescue. But we live in a 
world to-day which Lincoln never foresaw, and we agree 
with Dr. Page that. the future direction of the social and 
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industrial progress of mankind -will require a more deliberate 
and conscious control than a past generation ever contem- 
ted, and than is agreeable to the natural instincts of most 
of us. Now, in this business of controlling events, the larger 
the group of nationalities may be which firmly intends to 
keep the peace, the better. But we are delighted to see 
that the American Ambassador refrained very carefully 
from dealing in misty generalities. He said not a word about 
yast and comprehensive Leagues of Peace which in the final 
analysis depend upon a gigantic “if ”— ren assuming the 
will and trustworthiness of nations which, according to 
every scrap of evidence available, mean neither to show 
will nor to deserve the trust of others. He went straight 
to the practical point. He showed, in effect, that the Allies 
now fighting against Germany already form a League of 
Peace. Yet he did not go so far as even to assume that this 
scattered alliance could count upon an enduring existence. 
He argued that the one thing of which we could make sure 
was that Great Britain and the United States should never 
fall.apart. This is a great political work, a great object, 
which demands the efforts of us all, of every man, woman, 
and child in both nations. In describing the League of Peace 
of his imagination, Dr. Page said that the membership of 
other Great Powers and people are desirable, but there are 
“two that are necessary, two that are indispensable, and 
those two are Great Britain and the United States.” Dr. 
Page’s concluding words might serve as a motto for Anglo- 
American co-operation: ‘Upon the English-speaking 
peoples depends hereafter the safety of the world. That is 
the largest political fact that has ever risen upon the horizon 
of the race.” 





PLANS FOR INDUSTRIAL GOVERNMENT. 


fE\HE publication of what is known as the Whitley 

Report in the summer focussed public attention upon 
the necessity for creating some machinery for bringing 
employers and employed together so as to improve the present 
methods of governing their common industries. That Report 
has now been formally accepted by the Government, and it 
remains to be seen what action will be taken. The main 
proposal made by the Committee over which Mr. Whitle 
presided was that joint Industrial Councils representing both 
employers and workpeople should be established in the several 
industries of the country. This idea in itself is not of course 
novel. It has often been suggested by industrial reformers, 
but the fact of its adoption by a Select Committee specially 
appointed by the Government to deal with the relations 
between employers and employed has given an important 
offigial backing to the idea, and the general sympathy since 
expressed both by employers and by prominent Labour 
leaders fully justifies the Government in formally accepting 
this conception as a necessary basis for industrial recon- 
struction. 

For these reasons it is of the utmost importance that the 
working out of the idea should be examined in detail. The 
best examination yet published is that which was made by 
the Federation of British Industries in August last. This 
Federation had itself suggested the same idea even before the 
Whitley Committee took up the matter. In the Report 
before us the Federation of British Industries takes the 
proposals of the Whitley Committee one by one and comments 
uponthem. As to the object to be attained there is of course 
entire agreement. The only question is what should be the 
constitution of, and what should be the powers assigned to, 
any joint Committees of employers and employed that may 
be created. The general view of the Whitley Committee was 
that each trade should have an Industrial Council of its own 
for the whole nation ; that in addition there should be Indus- 
trial District Councils ; and finally that Works Committees 
should be set up in each individual factory. The Federation 
of British Industries, which is of course an employers’ federa- 
tion, begins its comments on the Whitley Report by laying 
down certain general propositions.on points which cannot be 
ignored except at the expense both of industrial progress and 
of industrial harmony :— F 
_ “Efficiency of production is a prime consideration. For this 
it is necessary to have co-operation and agreement with Lebour, 
who in return will, and are entitled to, demand improved conditions 
of employment, a higher standard of comfort generally, and oppor- 
tunity of appreciating the true interests of the trade in which they 
are engaged. The complement of efficiency of production is 
elficiency of management, whether in the organization of works 
and of business, in inventivenees, or in the study and capture of 
world-wide markets. Such management is at the base of an 
intensive demand for labour, and must be guided and controlled 
by the best individual brains of the country. Care must therefore 
be taken not to interfere with their work, but to afford them the 
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fullest seope, far without. an intensive demand for labour it is hard 
to see how the best conditions can obtain. Any seheme for recon- 
struction must therefore have regard to the importance of efficiency, 
both in business and preduetive methods and in commercial manage- 
ment, and nothing.in the suggested Councils should tend to impair 
or interfere with development in this direction.”’ 

It is a little doubtful whether the Whitley Committee 
kept the whole of these considerations in mind, and whether 
they sufficiently realized that, though there is a very large 
field of operations for joint Committees of employers and 
employed, that field does not include some of the most im- 

ortant functions of industrial management. For example, 
it is difficult to see how any joint Committee of employers 
and employed could possibly deal with the commercial side 
of a business undertaking, yet it is on that eommercial side 
that the whole difference between profit and loss may 
ultimately rest. 

But while striking a note of warning in the passage above 
quoted, the Federation of British Industries proposes a seheme 
which in some respects is bolder and more far-reaching than 
that of the Whitley Committee. To realize the difference 
between the two, it is necessary to go into some detail, and 
it is best to begin at the base. The Whitley Committee, as 
already mentioned, proposes that in every factory there should 
be a Works Committee consisting of representatives of the 
management and of the workers employed, and that this 
Committee should act in close co-operation with the district 
and national machinery. The Federation of British Industries, 
on the other hand, is emphatic that Works Committees should 
consist exclusively of workpeople, and that their sole function 
should be reporting to or receiving from the management 
complaints regarding any breaches of agreements that have 
been made between employers and workpeople. We cannot 
help feeling that this limitation of the functions of a Works 
Committee is almost too narrow. Why, for example, should 
not a Works Committee composed exclusively of workpeople 
make suggestions to the management for improved arrange- 
ments for the comfort of the workers ? , 

To pass to the next stage, the Whitley Report proposes 
that in each district there should be a separate Council of 
employers and employed to deal with industrial questions 
within that district. The Federation of British Industries, 
on the other hand, apparently regards this district organization 
as unnecessary, and proposes to Jump direct from the workshop 
to the Trade Councils organized on national lines, and consisting 
of employers’ organizations and of the Trade Union or Trade 
Unions representing the particular trade concerned. These 
Trade Councils would deal with all operations of their trade 
throughout the kingdom, and would act as a first court in 
case of disputes. They would correspond to what the Whitley 
Report calls “ National Industrial Councils.” In addition, 
the Federation of British Industries suggests that ‘‘ Councils 
of Industry ” should be formed to deal with groups of trades 
forming one industry, such as the textile group. These would 
act as a court of appeal from the Trade Gonuslle. 

The final proposal made by the Federation of British 
Industries goes much beyond anything contained in the 
Whitley Report. It is a proposal that there should be created 
a National Industrial Council composed of representatives of 
employers and workpeople from all iaduotuien. Such.a body, 
in effect, would be a real Industrial Parliament for the whole 
kingdom, with this important difference from our existing 
Parliament, that the members, instead of being elected by 
localities, would be elected by trades, one group of members 
specifically representing employers, another group specifically 
representing workpeople. 

his last proposal, which might conceivably in the long 
run prove the most valuable of all, must necessarily wait for 
its execution until the minor forms of organization have been 
completed, and on these the differences Seemen the Whitley 
Committee and the Federation of British Industries are 
really matters of detail. It does not, so far as an outsider 
can express an opinion, very greatly matter whether a Works 
Committee is composed exclusively of workpeople or whether 
the firm is represented upon it. Probably in some firms one 
method would be applied, and in other firms the other method. 
Again, there seems to be a considerable case for the Local or 
District Councils suggested by the Whitley Committee as a 
very convenient means of dealing with differences that may 
arise out of variations of custom in different localities. Indeed, 
it may be that the establishment of such District Councils 
might meet one of the difficulties that have already arisen from 
the tendency of Trade Unions to over-centralize their organi- 
zation. Workpeople in different parts of the kingdom complain 
that the Trade Union organization with its headquarters in 





London acts in the same spirit as a Government bureaucracy. 
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‘There is a great deal to be said for having questions settled on 
the spot by the people living in the locality, and familiar with 
the local conditions and with one another. 

Apart from these questions of detail, which undoubtedly 
have their importance, there is the still more serious question 
whether any such scheme will meet with sufficient acceptance 
from the general body of workpeople. Up to the present 
the evidence is not altogether encouraging. It is true that 
many Trade Union leaders have expressed their keen approval 
of the central idea of creating joint Committees of employers 
and employed. The Whitley Committee itself contained 
several representatives of Labour. The Federation of British 
Industries is also in close and friendly relationship with 
many prominent Labour leaders. But there is considerable 
doubt as to the extent to which these Labour leaders really 
represent the workpeople behind them. Unfortunately in 
many parts of the country there is a very great deal of 
suspicion on the part of the workpeople with regard to the 
intentions of the employing class. Some of the blame for 
this suspicion must undoubtedly be laid at the doors of 
employers. In the past quite a large number of employers 
and their managers have deliberately set themselves to get 
the utmost profit for the firm without regard to the well-being 
of the workpeople, and that has necessarily created an 
attitude of hostility and suspicion which continues to exist, 
and continues to thwart the efforts even of those employers 
who are most anxious to reverse a bad and a cruel policy. 
Beyond this we have to take account of the deliberate 
campaign of that school of Socialists who are obsessed with 
the idea of class warfare. They have persuaded themselves, 
and have persuaded quite a large body of followers, that 
there is no hope for the working men except in the destruction 





of the whole capitalist class. That being their view, they | 


are necessarily opposed to any kind of step which would 
bring employers and employed into friendly relationship. 


By a strange paradox, this same school believes, or professes | 


to believe, that war between nations can be rendered impossible 
by International Committees and Conferences. War between 


employers and employed they regard as inevitable until the | 


employing class disappears. 

The practical question, then, is how far it is possible 
to obviate or mitigate this suspicious or definitely hostile 
attitude, so as to secure the co-operation of the workpeople 
in the creation of a better system of government for the 
industries of the country. The initiative must obviously 
come from the employing class. Yet the very fact of that 
initiative will, in the minds of many of the workpeople, 
breed fresh suspicion. The only force that can be called 
upon to counteract that suspicion is the force of those Labour 
leaders who, realizing the seriousness of the present situation, 
and understanding the final folly of class warfare, are willing 


to sacrifice a certain amount of temporary popularity in | 


order to win the consent of the workpeople to the framing 
of a better social order. 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN FICTION. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 
IF WNHE school story, formerly a tale written to amuse schoolboys, 
has been adopted recently as the chief weapon in the 
armoury of those who assail the Public School system. Fiction 
is a subtle and elusive form of criticism. It is realistic, it admits 
of no direct reply, and it may project on a school or class of schools 
tho mind just of a single individual or a single set. If appeal 
from the more lurid pictures is made to the wholesomer art of an 
Ian Hay or a Desmond Coke, it will be answered that schoolmasters 


and middle-aged men are ignorant, forgetful, or guilty of suppressio | 


veri, so the critics hold the field; a Sandhurst Professor, who, 
«s the author of Twelve Bad Men, ought to know about such things, 
gives his imprimatur ; the public buys and reads, and thinks a 
deal. Presently, if the critics get a verdict in their favour, the 
question of Public School reform will be settled—there will be, 
or should be, neither masters nor boys left in them. 
the blindest devotee of the ‘ Lanchester Tradition ’’ would not 


deny the need of reform, there still live some who retain their | 


fxith, who hold that the realistic is not necessarily the real, that 
even the youngest critic is not infallible, and that dramatic art 
utay convert the episodic into the chronic, the morbid into the 
normal. A system such as that of the English Public Schools 
is easior to destroy than to re-create, and before we hang the criminal 
we should be quite certain that the verdict is sound. The keynote 
of all these works is “‘ Oh, those masters!"’ The theme, for instanc2, 
of Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill is the narrowing effect of school 
routine, and the embitterment that comea rom disillusionment, 
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all leading up to the tragic dénouement which is the dramatic 
motif of the book. A clever book—the characters are all exaggerated 
specimens of real types, and granting their conglomeration, at one 
time, in one common-room, surrounded by an entourage of feminine 
cattishness and fatuity at its worst and presided over by Mr. Moy. 
Thompson, for whose appointment and retention in office the 
Governing Body deserved penal servitude, Moffat’s might exist, 

The tension of school life is severe; a master responsible for 
boarders is not off duty in his evenings or at week-ends, and people 
live in close quarters. But there are the holidays and other 
compensations, some of them absent apparently in this squalid 
institution, and the number of those who retain something of 
culture, kindliness, and idealism, even in surroundings far from 
ideal, is not inconsiderablo. If and when the country considers 
it worth while to pay the price for making education a better 
profession, a larger numbor of the best men will take to it. “Mean. 
while, though the failures of a public institution aro more directly 
under the public eye, it is at least open to question whether they 
are in reality more numerous in the scholastic than in any other 
profession. In all walks of life it is the fow who really succoed, 
and the many who wake up at forty disillusioned. In two ways 
the disillusionment is accentuated for the schoolmaster. It is a 
far more difficult profession than most in proportion as a man is 
dealing with persons, not things. It is like Alico playing croquet 
with a flamingo, and the disillusioned clerk does not find his books 
rise up and mock or rag him; and while open far more than most 
to merit, so that a failure cannot console himself with the thought 
that he lacked influence or money, success depends on personal 
qualities that bear little relation to the initial test. A man whos 
University degree is as good as that of another may think himself 
| as good a man, when he is not. It is of course true that some 
| of the best schoolmasters remain without promotion, especially 
when they cannot boast a good degree ; but that is so in all careers, 
When the fiction-critics have porsuaded all good men to stay out 
of the profession they will have successfully wrecked education, 
but it is doubtful if thoy will have much benefited thoss who have 
listened to them. 

The staff of Fernhurst, as described in Mr. Alec Wangh's The 

Loom of Youth, contained, apparently with two exceptions, 
| no one who could really be called a man; even tho apologetic 
| portraiture of “the Chicf” suggests little impression of power. 
| There is a lack of “ grip” in the complete laissez faire porvading 
| the school, from the liberty of the History “ specialist’ down- 
wards, which reads oddly to those who know in real life how these 
things are handled; nor can one help feeling that if a serious 
effort had been made by some one to tackle this erratic youth, 
some sound sense and sound principle might have been knocked 
into his head. The football interview with ‘The Bull” was not a 
serious effort. It is inconceivable, too, that a Head-Master as 
good as “ the Chief” is represented to be should have misjudged 
a boy in so puerile a fashion as is described in the last interview. 
The general conditions of Fernhurst may exist, or have existed, 
in certain schools at cortain times. It does not follow that the 
author's school was as he saw it. It is surprising how different 
the same school scems to different boys at the same time. The 
young are arrogant and undiscriminating critics, and an incident 
as related is not always the incident as it occurred; in fiction 
the other side has no hearing. 

To take some generalizations—the average British schoolboy 
is unintellectual; he gets it from his home; but idlers are apt 
to get worried even in the Sixth; and most schools are not se 
barren of intellectual stimulus as Fernhurst is represented to have 
been. With more leisure for the staff, there would be more stimulus 
—there is lack neither of inclination nor ability to encourage 
individuality. But masters, especially the kost of them, are 
harassed by an absurd examivation system and overworked. 
This will continue, to put it brutally, till the public value the 
| teaching side of education at a higher price. The curriculum, 
| however, is in most cases far wider than seems to be indicated here, 
and history, in particular, is reasonably taught. But the gibo at 
classics as killing originality comes oddly from one whose own 
peculiar gods drew their inspiration largely from Latin and Greek ; 
and it may be doubted how far Swinburne, Shelley, and Byroa 
would provide a convenient basis for the education of the average 
| boy. There is some truth in what is said of athleticism; but an 
athlete is not always respected who lacks other qualities, and 
masters, as a rule, do not encourage the cult at the expense of 
more vital things. In any caso, athletics are wholesomor subjects 
of talk for the masses than some things that might take their 
place. The doctrine that “Christian boys’ goods are common” 
is certainly prevalent, though continual warfare is waged on it; 
but close proximity gives the “chance to do ill deeds" which 
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may seem shocking to those a survey of whose shelves might 
reveal some alien names in their books. 

In this, as in many ways, public opinion at school is a roflox 
of the community at large, which must share the blame. For 
instance, there is usually some smoking at school, and language 
js—shall we say ?—free; not always, we believe, so squalidly vulgar 
as it was at Fernhurst, but worse through the prevailing influence 
of militarism. Mr. E. I’, Benson is probably right in saying that 
smoking may be almost excluded by the esprit de corps of a particular 
house, or.indeed of the school. Bad language may be reduced in 
the same way, and with more success in proportion as these things 
are removed from the category of vices and presented as a matter 
of * form.” But there is no indication of any attempt at Fernhurst 
to handle the matter, and neither smoking nor swearing will be 
banished from schools while they provail outside. ‘“ Tho twilight 
of the gods” following on the declaration of war is not the common 
experience ; and of course a Rogers, if such a person exists, 
would be enough to wreck any O.T.C. ; but the exporience of corps 
with competent commandors is very different. Genorally the 
slacker and grumbler, like Gordon Carruthers, has boen either 
converted or suppressed, and the corps’ work both has zest in 
itself and adds zost to cricket, which is apt to boro, by reducing 
the time spent on it. In passing, it seems odd that the C.O. 
commands a sido on a field day ; generally hs acts as umpire, while 
the operations are largely entrusted to N.C.O.’s. 

Graver is the indictment against the honesty and truthfulness 
of schoolboys. Thore aro cribbing and dishonesty at schools, which 
grow in inverse ratio to the competence of the staff; but all masters 
are not moles and fools, and, in capable hands, it can be reduced 
to a minimum. Observation will track dishonesty, and there 
are tests by which the genoral honesty of a form’s work can be 


ranged. Some of us who have dealt directly with the matter | 
gaug J 


could, if it were possible to marshal our facts, disprove the 
universality of the practice. Boys who are ready to lower are 
ready also to raise their standard when the appeal is made to their 
common-sense as well as their principles ; nor are all schoolmasters 
prigs. This would be impossible where masters, as such, are 
regarded as natural enemies, treated with contempt, lied to with 
effrontery. But all masters are not so completely out of touch 
with schoolboy mentality, and that all schoolboys are liars will 
be repudiated by them with as much indignation as the aspersions 
on the commercial morality of Public School men by their elders. 
One is temptod to think that Gordon Carruthers got into a bad 
set, and judged the community by himself and his friends. 

The same impression is conveyed by the constant undercurrent of 
indictment against schoolboy morality in the narrower sense. 
Where open immorality is common knowledge, a school stands 
condemned ; but it is casy to take suspicion for proof, and “ they 
say” for “it is.” Against thesc sweeping generalizations may be set 
instances without number in many schools where public opinion 
has rison up against such practices, whon boys big, little, and 
middle-sized have either dealt effectively with them themselves 
or given ungrudging aid to masters in dealing with them. These 


things are knowledge, not impressions; but against fiction it is, | 
| in ought three—you remember, Alf—they got up some racos at ’Ong 


for obvious reasons, impossible to quote facts, with chapter and 
verse. The impression is given here that tho evil is the product 
of the Public School system. Yet one of the gravest difficulties 
of the Public School master is the bad preparatory school, though 
many are good, and the evil is frequently rife in day schools. Indeed, 
it is no uncommon thing to find a boy who gets straight whon he 
becomes a boarder, or who goes straight in term and wrong in 
the holidays. The tone of public opinion is stronger either way 
in a boarding-school, and the first step is to exercise it against 
the “taking up” of little boys. This can be dono, and is more 
effective than its necessary counterpart, supervision by masters, 
which seems to have been singularly absent at Fernhurst. 

But agaia the matter lies largely with the goneral public. The 
danger is inherent in human nature, and will continue serious while 
parents, whose duty it is to face it, continue to follow the ostrich 
policy. In most schools it is frankly handlod by masters, and 
though it may easily be dealt with in tho wrong way, when it is 
put on a common-sense basis of physical fact without moralizing, 
boys, who are not generally fools, understand and co-operate. 
Knowledge does not always save, but ignorance is always dangerous. 
The author of The Harrovians—himself, was he not ? a day boy 
except for two terms—treats all such efforts with mockery and 
Ccrision, and of course the case of Public Schools, as of all schools, 
would be hopeless if such unpleasant creatures were typical boys. 
luckily they are not, and at any rate some boys are epen to reason. 
But before Paterfamilias sits in judgment and condemns ho should 
first ask himself what he is doing for the boy himself, and thon 
make further inquiry what will be done for him at the school to 
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which he proposes to send him. A Head-Master once interviewed 
& parent whose boy he asked him to remove. “The boy,” his 
father said, “ learnt all he knows at school.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the 
Head-Master, “and what warning did you give him yourself?” 
“None,” was the answer, and no further objections were raisod. 
When the community at large lias faced this problem it will have 
the right to blame schools when they fail; at present school- 
masters, unaided, do almost all that is done; but at Fernhurst 
they soom to have done nothing. 

Criticism is easy, to appreciate requires penetration; neither 
the author of 7'he Loom of Youth nor the Professor appreciates. 4 
ig a very young man's book. Let us hope that the morbid 
imagination of a very unusual boy is not endeavouring to give a 
picture of any real school, or that he has failed. 

A MERE ScHOOLMASTER. 





A NAVAL OUTING. 

] T was while we were sitting smoking in the after superstructure 

in the dinner-hour that the idea was mooted. Lofty, after 
gazing at what he called “ our guts ’’—1.e., important parts of our 
engines—lying at the side of the dock, vouchsafed his opinion that 
no matter what stunt was on no steam could be raised in this packet 
under three days’ notice. At this remark glancos were levelled at me, 
and a well-fod Leading Stoker coughed behind his hand in a sug- 
gestive mannor. I gathered from this that something was expected 
of me, but waited for further enlightenment. Now I am General 
Utility man on board. Is there an argument to be settled ?—I am 
dragged in for a decision ; is there an entertainment to be arranged ?— 
my cabin is invaded; is the magic word “ pienic ” breathed ?—I 
tremble ; and so the Leading Stoker's cough told me that once agaim 
I was to take the stage as manager of something. My only thought 
was—What am I to be Iect in for this time ? Is it to be another 
concert party, when I shall stand at the wings again listening te 
verses appended at the last moment to the comedian’s songs which 
would make a brass monkoy blush, and watching the Admiral’s face 
getting longerand longer ? Perhaps it’s anothor scining party, when, 
like the last, we should have to pull five miles home in the cutter owing 
to the wind dropping. Astho result of varied experiences my nerves 
are strong, and I hardly blenched when I heard Lofty musingly say: 
“ We was very strong on bicycle picnics in me last ship.” I knew 
the worst then. Sixty or so brawny Blues would take me away fer 
a day. I should have « gridiron with a saddle made fast with wire, 
and my companions would compel me to bike at least thirty miles im 
and out, and I should have to be cheerful through it all. Yet this 
was looking ahead too much. First we must form what the blue- 
jacket loves dearly and will never omit from any function—a Com- 
mittee. The qualification for being on the Committos seems to be 
the power of bouncing your neighbours into the belief that you know 
something about the subject in hand. This we procosded todo. Am 
Able Seaman Gunlayer, 2nd Class, two badges, was hard at work 
already on this job. He was saying in a loud voice: “‘ The Club 
what I used to ride with,’ when he was completely ousted by ths 
cheerful voice of our champion bad hat and good sort, Spike Munre, 
saying: ‘‘ When I was in the ol’ ‘ Andrew Mach’ [* Andromache *j 


Kong and [ didn’t ’arf seo ’om off for a quid in the bike raco.” He 
didn’t add that he was forty-eight hours adrift in coming on board 
after it, but some of us knew from previous experionce that a quid 
and forty-cight hours adrift wero almost synonymous to Spike. Such 
an impression did Spike make that he was immediately elected on the 
Committee, and soon our complement was made up. So far so goed; 
but faces grew longer as some one inquired: ‘‘ D’yer think ‘ ths 
Bloke’ will give us a day?’ I knew my cue by this time, and 
replied instanter : “ I'll see him all right this afternoon” ; and the 
meeting broke up. 

So in the Dog Watches I made for the Commander's caboose very 
sure of my welcome. I'd served with “ the Bloke ”’ for a long time. 
He was the keenest, whitest sailorman that even a General Utility 
man was blessed with. His discipline was of iron, but he cared more 
for his men and officers than many a slacker man did, and I know the 
day for the men was safe if he could possibly manage. ‘‘ You want 
something, my boy, from me ; I can see it in your eye,” were his fira; 
words, “ Right the very first time, Commander. Will you havo a 
cigar or a bag o’ nuts?” L replied. Pipes were lit, my project stated, 
and there was only one hitch—were Spike and other leave-breakerg 
to be included in the outing ? Now I had a great liking for those 
miscreants. They were always choerful, the best hands at a gama, 
tho best men in « tight cornor, and, what appealed to me especially, 
the best men in our unbeaten Rugger side. I knew also that the 
Commandor at the back of his mind knew, and liked them when not 
interviewing them at the doefaulters’ table, so I stuck to my guns. 
‘‘ Woll, take your bally stiffs,” said the Commander; “but mind 
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vou, if any one is adrift when you come on board, wash out any other 
hance of a day off.” 

That was all I wanted, so “ I beat it while the going was good,” 
as Jeffery Farnol says. This didn’t finish the job by a long chalk. 
very Head of a Department had to be interviewed and watches 
arranged ; but it all went right, and the great day arrived, and, 
crowning marvel, a fine one. Fifty-five of us landed from the picket- 
boat and hurried off to the various bicycle-shops, which had ' been 
warned beforehand. Now came my great mistake. I could not be 
in eight or nine places at once, and so I kept no account of which 
hikes came from which shop, the result of which omission cost me 
some uneasy moments later. Our goal was a small market town 
eighteen miles distant renowned for nothing, with nothing to-see, and 
nothing to do; still, it was eighteen miles away, and that seemed 
to be the exact distance wanted. My anxieties began early-as a stout 
P.O. eoquettishly sidled up to and rammed an austere maiden lady 
who was crossing the road. The sprightly amende honorable from 
him of “* Sorry, Dearie, but the-ruddy steering-gear jammed,”’ helped 
matters but little, and I was glad when I had got my acrobatic team 
into the country roads. Our main object when we got on to the 
main road was to institute a series of life-and-death. races to prove 
our prowess at the work. I humbly took last place-with a thankful 
heart, as my bike, no longer in its first youth, groaned and squeaked 
under me, protesting against outings in general, and naval ones in 
particular. I managed to escape all publicity until we came to a 
little town, celebrating its weekly market-day, when with a shout 
frem Spike of “ Ships will take station astern of the blinking flag- 
ship,” there was an awesome crash as most of my party ran into each 
other ; but above the din eould be heard those ‘‘ terms of endear- 
ment ’’ with which the Navy greet each other in moments of excite- 
ment. I rode on in dignified silence until, hearing shouts of 
applause from the side-walks and ribald remarks, I looked round and 
looking blushed. / was ‘* the blinking flagship,” and thereastern of me 
“in single line ahead” rode fifty-four brawny blues bowing with 
pretended modesty to the passers-by ! I longed for the seclusion of 
« country lane, but it was not yet. As we passed some farmers in 
the centre of the town looking at some cattle, our recognized wit 
greeted them with ‘‘ Now I suppose yer'll put an extra tuppence 
a pound on and ask what the Navy's doing, blast yer!” 

By the time we had cleared the town | was fervently wishing for a 
stand-easy, and it was not more than a mile or two on when it was 
cranted me. I found my crowd, who had gone ahead of me a bit, 
grouped round their machines, and the one word * punctures *’ was 
hissed at me. Now I do not want to pose as a cynic or an unbeliever, 
but the fact remains that the punctures had happened outside the 
eoolest and nicest little wayside hostelry that you could find. Still, 
why exemine the good that happens to one in this world ? Rather 
take it unexamined and enjoy it. Foaming tankards were passed 
round, and I was expected to partake of each, which I did sparingly, 
romembering the heat and the-proverbial hospitality of the British 
Blue. Soon we arrived at-our rather uninteresting eountry town 
where we had arranged to stop, and where, to use my friends’ words, 
‘we filled bunkers.” 

Our journey back was a realization of the fact that the human 
ody has its limitations. The bikes seemed heavier, the road rougher, 
each mile was a mile and a half, but all this failed to damp the spirits 
of our-outing. We plodded on till from the top of the hill we saw 
our starting-place once more. In front of us was two miles of down- 
hill ; im fact, one of the most dangerous hills in the South of England. 
| had tried my brake and found it more or less of a broken reed, so I 
went steady at the side of the road. There was a whirl past me, a 
ery from Shorty Willis of ‘* Ships will proceed on a full-power trial 
independently,” and then my erowd went by, faces aflame with 
excitement, bikes of which about three had sound brakes, a hill with 
three bad turns in it! I shivered in anticipation of what I should 
find when I got a bit further down, and I was not mistaken. 
At-a bend in the road I came on two warriors covered with dust 
and blood and holding what remained of two bikes. By every 
rule of the game they should have been dead and a nasty mess at 
that, but the proverbial eat is a short-lived animal compared to a 
Blue. No excitement, no loud curses, but just one sportsman 
holding-up his caricature of a bike, while he tried to make the 
voncertinaed wheel go round and murmuring to his pal: “I can’t 
make the blinking ——- wheel ‘eave round.” Imagine my joy 
when I had got them all back at dusk, more or less whole. 

There-were rocks ahead yet. We began to return our bikes, and 
at the last shop we were two bikes short. Now I’m not a mathema- 
iician, but I defy even one of that kind to explain how fifty-five men 
on fifty-five bikes can be suddenly reduced to fifty-five men and 
lifty-three bikes ; but there we were. Our boat was waiting for us at 
the pier, Commander was waiting for us on board, I was so sore I 
vould hardly walk, and we were “ shy” of two bikes. Can you 











wonder that. one by one we vanished to look for those bikes and 
found ourselves gathered in a group at the.end of the pier ready for 
the boat ? “ Sir,” said Shorty, “ now I remember. It was the other 
street Alf and I got our bikes from. We’ve.taken ’em to the 
shop.” Fifty-five weary figures trooped up the gangway that same 
evening tired but eminently satisfied in that fifty-five had gone 
and fifty-five returned, which means a successful outing. 
Bisu. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


-__o 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

POLAND AND BOHEMIA. 
(To THe Eprror or THE *‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In your issue of October 27th you gave a just appreciation 
of the importance of liberating the Czecho-Slovaks from the yoke 
of the Hapsburgs, Germans,.and Magyars. May I point out yet 
another aspect of the Czecho-Slovak question from the inter. 
national point of view? I mean the significance of a Polish- 
Czech alliance for the future equilibrium of Europe. As a matter 
of fact, the full liberation of the three Slav nations, the Poles, 
Czechs, and Yugoslavs, forms one programme. It necessitates, of 
course, the destruction of reactionary Austria-Hungary, yet it js 
in the interests of justice and humanity, and unless the public is 
sufficiently and in time enlightened on this problem it may easily 
fall into the error of underestimating its importance. 

The history of Poland and Bohemia offers strange parallels, 
These two countries were often united under a common dynasty 
and in a common struggle. The Poles and Czechs, closely related 
to each other racially, and being also geographically neighbours, 
have many common past traditions. The decay of Poland, just as 
in the case of Bohemia, was brought about by the ambitions of 
the aristocracy, and by the insidious and demoralizing influence 
of the Jesuits in the seventeenth century. Bohemia was conquered 
by Austria in 1620; Poland lost her independence as a result of 
the three partitions effected by Austria, Prussia, and Russia at 
the end of the eighteenth century, notwithstanding the gallant 
resistance of Kosciuszko, the champion of the principles of justice, 
liberty, and demoeracy. To-day these ideals, just as the Czech 
Protestant ideals of religious tolerance, individual freedom, and 
fraternity, seem to approach their realization. Bohemia and 
Poland are looking forward to their resurrection, which will give 
them once more the chance freely to breathe and work hand-in- 
hand alongside with the other free nations of Europe for the 
civilization of the world. 

The Czechs always deeply sympathized with the Poles so ruth- 
lessly oppressed by Prussia, and though, owing to Hapsburg 
intrigues, they did not always go hand-in-hand with the Poles in 
Vienna, to-day both the Czech and Polish leading politicians 
realize the importance of a close alliance between the two 
countries, which would mean a block of forty millions in the way 
of German expansion to the East. Bohemia would thus obtain 
her outlet to the sea, and an economic alliance would be advan- 
tageous to both countries concerned. From the Allies’ point of 
view, too, such an alliance is desirable, for naturally the Czechs 
would work for a rapprochement between the Poles and Russians, 
in which the immortal Polish poet Mickiewicz himself believed, 
just .as they would also favour an entente between Italy and 
Yugoslavia. The continuous German danger in the West would 
no doubt greatly contribute to the permanence of the alliance 
between Poland and Bohemia en the.one hand, and of Italy and 
Yugoslavia on the other, for all these countries would be equally 
threatened were Germany ever to attempt a_ repetition of her 
present exploits. 

The liberation of all Poles, Cazecho-Slovaks, Rumanians, Italians, 
and Yugoslavs from the-domination of Berlin, Vienna, and Buda- 
pest is of vital importance to the future peace of Eurepe. Even if 
Germany gave up Belgium and Alsace-Lorraine, she would still 
remain victorious if she succeeded in preserving the continued 
existence of Austria-Hungary. It is of paramount importance 
that Prussia should be prevented again from exploiting the 
resources of the Austrian Slavs and Latins for her Imperialistic 
designs. A free and independent Poland, Bohemia, Yugoslavia, 
and Great Rumania wil! become the true guarantees of a lasting 
peace in Europe.—I am, Sir, &c., Viapimin Nosex. 

Czech Press Bureau, Thanet House, 231 Strand, W.C. 2. 








THE CLAIMS OF ITALY. 
{To rue Epirox or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I take pleasure in sending you two volumes (the eighth and 
the eleventh) of the Publication of the Italian Supreme Command 
on the Italian War. I hope it may interest you to have a look 
at the places where your Italian Allies are fighting for the great 
cause, and I might add, I should be very glad if, through your 
valued paper, you would inform your readers tiiat these volumes 
may be had for a trifling sum (this edition about 2s. each, and 
the popular edition about 4d.). The Italian Embassy in London 
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will certainly be pleased to indicate where such books are to be 
found, in case they were not easily obtainable through the book- 
I hope very heartily, Sir, that such books may do much 
for overcoming that sort of “ misty distance” which seems to 
involve all things Italian in your great country. The very exist- 
ence of this vague and undoubtedly unconscious indifference has 
heen more than once repudiated. But how could it then happen 
that men like Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith in recent 
speeches, and papers like the Spectator in one of those admirable 
little paragraphs in the “News of the Week” of the issue of 
October 20th, p. 402, come to asserting vigorously—what we all 
gladly hear—“ that the restitution of Alsace-Lorraine to France 
was as indispensable a condition of peace as the complete evacua- 
tion of Northern France, Belgium, Serbia, Wallachia, and 
Western Russia ’—utterly forgetting our dearest hopes—those jor 
which we went to war of our own free will? The claims of Bel- 
gium are sacred. So are those of France, of Rumania, and Russia, 
and Serbia. Are then ours the only ones unimportant to the 
British nation ? We refuse to believe this, at this very moment, 
when the supreme combined effort of the German and Austrian 
Armies, united in the common hate for the nation whose neutrality 
saved France nearly as much as the heroic resistance of Belgium, 
and whose entry into the war gave the sign for the movement of 
all the then neutral world towards the Allies, knocks at our. very 
doors. We prefer to believe that it is distance and difference cf 
language which do all that. I therefore hope that the books I 
have spoken of will do much towards tightening the bonds of 
sympathy already so profound between those of us, either English 
or Italian, who know the others well.—I am; Sir, &., 

Via Lamarmora 41, Torino, October 27th. Sa.vati. 

(We ask our correspondent to believe that the just claims of 
Italy are never absent from the minds. of all right-thinking 
Englishmen. ‘The claims of all our Allies make a formidable 
catalogue to recite on any and'every occasion. What is taken for 
granted may sometimes be omitted. But we take pride in saying 
that no regular reader of the Spectator could charge us with being 
indifferent to Italy.—Kvp. Spectator.] 


sellers. 





THE AMERICAN RIGHTS LEAGUE. 
(To tHe Ebrror’ or rHe ‘ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I think it probable, now that the United States is not 
merely sympathetic with the fight of Great Britain and her 
Allies but is taking direct part in this fight, that the readers of 
the Spectator might be interested in knowing something about 
the work of the American Rights League, an Association which 
has had some part in arousing and directing public opinion 
throughout the United States in favour of direct action in the war. 

The League was organized, at the time of the sinking of the 
‘Lusitania,’ with the especial purpose of making clear to 
American citizens that. Great Britain, France, and their Allies 
were fighting not only in their own defence and for the fulfil- 
ment of their obligations, but for the maintenance of civilization 
against the assaults of an organized barbarism, and that they were 
also fighting to maintain the policies and the liberties of the United 
States. We held that the fight of the Allies was our fight. It 
takes time in.a country as large as ours, with one hundred and 
three millions of people, making up communities differing in 
many ways from one another, to bring about promptly an 
organized public opinion. We could not even be sure, until there 
came upon the country the probability of war itself, how far it is 
possible to depend upon a real national feeling with a population 
that had during the lifetime of a generation taken in so many 
elements, and not a few discordant elements, from outside. I 
believe, however, that public opinion. could have been aroused 
for direct action in the war two years back, and I have always 
regretted that this action was taken so late. 

The nation is now fairly organized behind the President, who 
has in his several War Messages made a magnificent statement of 
the grounds for our action and. of the present duty of American 
citizens, The League is, therefore, now in a-position to co-operate 
heartily with the war policy of the Administration, and it is 
using to this end.its correspondence, its publications, and its 
machinery for meetings. The term “ American Rights” was 
alopted for convenience, but in order to express the full purpose 
of the League we have to add to this main title the term “ For 
Upholding the Duty of the Republic in International Relations.” 
The League has, that is to say, for its purpose to impress upon our 
citizens their duties as well as their rights. 

I am sending with this a file of the Bulletins which we have 
brought into print during the past two and a half years. The 
series now comprises thirty-five numbers. We have circulated 
of these Bulletins some two millions of copies. We have held 
public meetings in hundreds of towns throughout the country, 
and we had occasion, before the declaration of war, to send in 
to Washington petitions. carrying many thousands of signatures 
calling for the dismissal of Bernstorff and a break with Germany. 
The record of the actions of Bernstorff that has been brought 
before the public by the State Department gives full.warrant for 
the grounds taken by the League at the time of. the sinking of 
the ‘ Lusitania.’ We held then that he was abusing his privileges 
‘s an Ambassador, and that he was-responsible for carrying on 
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War operations in our own country. The United States has 


finally come around to the League’s way of thinking, but we 
find that there is still work to be done. 

Thousands of citizens who are loyal in purpose; but who had 
during the past years been lazy in regard to events in Europe 
are now writing asking to be told why we are at war and what 
is their present duty. It is difficult for our friends in England 
to realize the extent of the task of making war issues clear to 
this widely diversified series of communities. The nation is now, 
I believe, thoroughly aroused, and is prepared to do its part 
in the sending of men, money, munitions, and food. We realize 
at last that this is no ordinary war in which we are engaged. 
It is a fight for civilization, and it must be fought to a finish. 
Our lecturers are devoting their energies largely to contending 
against the “ menace of peace ”; that is to say, the risk of “ua 
peace without victory,” which would be a peace without justice, 
and a peace that would mean the certainty of war in the near 
future. The fact that our boys of the Army and of the Navy are 
now actually under fire is helping very much to the development 
of a sound public opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gro. Haven Purxam, late Major, U.S. Vols. 

2 West 45th Street, N. Y. City, October 18th. 


AMERICA’S PART IN THE WAR. 
(To THE Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’)} 
Sir,—You always endeavour to oultivate a good understanding 
between Great Britain and the United States, and I think you 
may perhaps be glad to have, asa contribution towards this end, 
the enclosed extract from a letter which an American friend has 
lately received from her brother, and which she permits me to 
send to you.—I am, Sir, &e., G. L. C. 


“ And our own country, kinder sleepy, easy-going, rich and 
powerful United States, with its one hundred million people! 
You remember when Moses struck the rock and abundant streams 
of water gushed forth! Just as soon as the people realized the 
necessity of vast amounts of food products for ourselves and ou: 
Allies, the fun commenced. Six million farmers went into 
intensive farming, and three million war gardens sprang into 
existence almost overnight. Back-yards, small and large, front- 
yards, vacant lots, lawns, fence corners, waste places, everywhere! 
The result is the greatest output of vegetables of every kind the 
world ever saw. Never was there such a crop of potatoes, for 
instance, in the world’s history. And we’ll share everything we've 
got with our Allies in Europe; too. That shows what we will do 
when we wake up. And take our American boys! Many and 
many of them who were turued down from joining because of 
some physical defect wept over it! The spirit here is glorious! 
Of the war preparations I will gimply say that they are gigantic, 
and are being rushed.to the limit. Yes, indeed, the United States 
heard ‘ the cry from Macedonia,’ and they have started over to 
help them. I was riding on the trolley through the dense manu 
facturing centre, and at a second-story window of a tenement was 
fastened a box. In it were syuash, or some kind of vegetable with 
large leaves, which were hanging out all around it. And over i! 
was a sign in big red letters: ‘War Garden.’ Some humb!- 
people doing their ‘ bit.’ It was simply fine. Not a day goes by 
that I don’t give it an appreciative thought.” 





A DECIMAL COINAGE FOR THE EMPIRE. 
(To tHe Eprtror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—Your excellent article of October 13th has resulted in the 
usua] crop of varied recommendations. It still seems insufti- 
ciently realized that the reconstruction on a decimal! basis of our 
present unwieldy system of coinage has already been greatly 
delayed by the wide diversity of advice tendered by its advocates 
Many would-be reformers are carried away by the illusive idea! 
of one uniform coinage for use throughout the world, but they 
apparently fail to realize that there are now over thirty different 
monetary units in use, and that accordingly, even if we agreed to 
abandon our own, we could not fall into harmony with all of 
them. In this connexion, moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that even: if complete nominal uniformity were attainable, the 
actual values of the coing used in different countries could not he 
maintained constant owing to the unavoidable fluctuations in the 
rates of exchange. We have an illustration of this in the five 
countries comprised in the Latin Monetary Union—viz., Belgium, 
France, Greece, Italy, and Switzerland—where, although their 
respective monetary units have the same nominal value, fluctua 
tions in their relative international values-constantly arise. 

Abandoning then the will-o’-the-wisp of a world-wide universal 
system of coinage, we are thrown baek upon the consideration o 
ways and means of improving our existing coinage by rearranging 
it on a decimal-basis, and.we are encouraged at the outset by noting 
that all other nations already enjoy the benefits of decimal coinage 
although their respective units and nomenclature differ very con- 
siderably. This is a matter has lately received 
attention at the hands of experts, and you will be aware that the 
Institute of Bankers, the Association of Chambers of Commerce 
and the Decimal Association, after mature deliberation in join 
conference, are all now agreed that a convenient system of Britis! 
decimal coinage is available without interference with the 
existing pound sterling as our monetary unit. The internation 
considerations which require our retention of the pound 
unit are fortunately reinforced by the convenient fact thas on this 
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basis all our gold and silver coins down to and including the 
sixpenny-piece are suitable for inco-poration in a new decimal 
table of coins without any alteration whatever in their present 
salues. In the case of our present coins of lower value than 
the sixpenny-piece, we however find that the penny and its frac- 
tional parts cannot be retained because they are not decimal sub- 
multiples of the pound sterling. This feature has hitherto been 
the chief stumbling-block because the penny played such an 
important part in our daily lives, but we are now fully prepared 
to abandon the penny by reason of its proved inability to meet 
the demands made upon it. We have for instance seen halfpenny 
goods and services raised to 1d. and pennyworths to 1}d. because 
ef the lack of coins to represent intermediate values. This means 
that whereas costs may have been .raised by perhaps twenty per 
cent., prices have been raised by from fifty to one hundred per 
eent. There is thus a demand for a more flexible subsidiary 
eoinage such .as would be provided by the substitution of our 
“penny ” coins by a range of new decimal coins representing 
multiples of the mil (£.001), and the proposals now under con- 
sideration are accordingly assured in advance of a hearty welcome 
en the part of every section of ‘the community, and more espe- 
eially by those who are obliged to purchase food and other daily 
pecessaries in small quantities.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“ Radbourne,” Hale, Cheshire. Harry Auicoce, M.1.E.F. 





CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
[To tHe Eprroz or tHE ‘“ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—In response to Mr. H. F. Walker, 1 should like, as a Non- 
eenformist minister of forty years’ standing, to refer to the 
“Cheltenham ” proposals, which have assuredly made an excel- 
lent impression on many Free Churchmen. I have always through 
my own ministry acted on the principle of working as completely 
with Anglican clergymen as they would work with me, but even 
such as professed friendship with us have until very recently 
ebserved a significant silence on interchange of pulpits and full 
recognition of the validity of our “ Orders.” In truth, Anglican 
exclusiveress has more amused us than offended, save when the 
larger interests of spiritual religion have suffered. As we have 
worked in larger towns, and won the ear of numbers of working 
men to our message, it has never troubled us that priests went 
by on the other side without recognizing, and even denying, our 
tights. But “Cheltenham” has perceived the facts. We shall 
never be won by those who deny our ministry, while on terms of 
equality we are open to co-operation. Amongst ourselves, we or 
eur congregations determine with whom we make our pulpit 
exchanges, and certainly we should believe in as much care, or 
more, when interchange is offered by our Anglican brethren. 
They should never forget that we have always recognized their 
“Orders’”’—a term many of us dislike with our hereditary dis- 
trust of the priest, while we hold the dictum that whom God 
qualifies and inspires He Himself ordains to any ministry. 

It may be too early to speak of interchange or mutual associa- 
tion in the observance or “administration ” of the Sacraments; 
but it does, while discussing ‘‘the equal ministry,’ occur to us 
that full spiritual equality should include equal recognition at 
the “ Holy ” Communion. Certainly we should welcome at “ the 
Table of the Lord,” which is neither Roman, Anglican, nor Non- 
eonformist, the presence and voice of an earnest clergyman, and 
it may not be premature to ask why men like Drs. Jowett, 
Clifford, Campbell Morgan, or say the Rev. Luke Wiseman or 
the President of the Primitive Methodist Conference should not 
offer an extempore prayer, after our fashion, at an Anglican 
“altar.” Sooner or later this point must arise in the friendly 
eontroversy now raised. 

I close with a suggestion. Will our Anglican brethren in the 
large centres, who are sympathetic with “ Cheltenham,” arrange 
loeal Conferences on the subject, for Free Church ministers would 


gladly respond, and such men as the Bishops of Peterborough, | 


Carlisle, and Birmingham, Dean Henson and Bishop Welldon 
are trusted and respected by all branches of the Free Churches ? 
The attitude of the Spectator on religious reunion is of deep 
interest to us.—I am, Sir, &c., J. P. Perxins. 
Bradford. 





THE CHURCH FRANCHISE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Sprcratonr.’'] 
Six,—As our object in trying to ascertain what should be the 
yualification for membership of the Church of England should be 
the desire to ensure that that Church shall as fully as possible do 
the work which a Christian Church ought to do, the first step in an 
attempt to reach agreement as to the right franchise should be 
the attainment of agreement as to the work which the Church of 
England ought to do. It is remarkable that agreement as to this 
has not been reached. 
the Prophets, which He came not to destroy but to fulfil, makes 
it certain that the first duty of a Christian Church, and of every 
member of a Christian Church, is to love God with the whole 
mind as well as with heart and soul and strength; that is, to use 
fully all possible means to ensure the victory of Good over Evil, 
and to do for men all things whatsoever it is believed will enable 
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mind and their neighbour as themselves. . This indication of the 
duty of a Christian Church and of each of its members is eon. 
firmed by the words in which Christ told His disciples that al 
who help the needy help Him, and will be admitted into the 
Kingdom, and that all who fail to help the needy refuse to help 
Him, and will be excluded from the Kingdom. The teaching of 
Christ leaves no doubt that everything in and connected wit) 
religion has value solely as a means for the attainment of the one 
great object, effective love of God and man, and becomes a dan. 
gerous evil if it is regarded as itself an object, and is therefore 
allowed to lessen cffort to attain the one great object. 

As the Church of England, in common with every other branch 
of the Church, shows itself to be very imperfectly Christian by 
failing to call upon and help its members to do for men even 
things so well known to all its leaders to be necessary for physical 
and moral health as the placing of a well-managed playground 
within reach of every town dwelling, and the provision of con- 
tinued training for life and work for children when they leaye 
the elementary school, it is evident that the existing qualification 
for membership of the Church is either wrong or insufficient, 
No Church can be really Christian and draw into its fold many 
intelligent men and women who desire to live Christian lives 
which does not make active participation in useful work an 
essential part of the qualification for membership, and which does 
not ask and help its members to make heroic efforts to ensure 
that Good shall overcome Evil.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. T. C. Horsrau, 


[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—As a reader of the Spectator for more than twice the number 
of years claimed by a correspondent in your last issue, I crave 
permission for a few words on the subject of the Church 
franchise. The Spectator seems our chief ally in this altogether 
serious struggle. Those who woukd restrict this franchise to the 
confirmed, dissatisfied with the baptismal qualification, ground 
their opinion of the necessity of Confirmation upon what we read 
in the Acts, where it is said that two of the Apostles laid their 
hands on those who had been baptized, and they received the 
Holy Ghost. This meant that they were thus empowered to 
speak with tongues, and exercise other miraculous gifts which 
were granted to the infant Church. It is a very remote analegy 
indeed which connects the incident in the Acts with our rite 
of Confirmation. It seems rather to savour of what the Article 
ealls “a corrupt following of the Apostles.” The assumption 
is that Confirmation is the complement of Baptism, that Baptism 
is in fact incomplete without it. To make Confirmation the test 
and locus standi of churchmanship, instead of simply a baptismal 
franchise, would reduce the National Church to the position of 
a sect dominated by an extreme party within it. Are we prepared 
to risk Disestablishment for such a fantasy? There is evidently a 
strong effort now being made to capture the Church of England 
in the interests of a party. The history of the Nonjurors, both 
in England and Scotland, seems for some men written in vain.— 
1 am, Sir, &., G. J. C.-B. 





[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—As a former clergyman and diocesan official of a self- 
governing Church, and as a present member of the Church Self- 
Government Association, it is in a friendly and constructive 
spirit that I venture to criticize the franchise preposcals made 
both by the Archbishops’ Committee and the Life and Liberty 
Movement, and to suggest another that seems more dignified, 
conciliatory, and practicable. 

(1) Whereas the raison d’étre of a National Church is to be 
positively inclusive of all who do not reject it; the proposals are 
negatively exclusive of all who are not strictly attached to it. 
For they openly excommunicate, exclude all that belong to any 
other denomination or body not in commun‘on with the Church 
of England, whatever the latter precisely means. Now I admit 
there would be very few that would be affected by this prohibitive 
clause, for very few who are not active and full members of a 
Church would seek the privilege. But surely that is all the more 
reasen for avoiding even the appearance of exclusiveness at a 
time when all sensible men are weary of our unhappy divisions 
and when Reunion is seriously considered by the authorities. 
It would chow more discretion and more dignity to avoid seeming to 
copy the trade advertisement, “ No connexion with any other busi- 
ness.” If it is possible, as is admitted, that an English Churchman 
can belong at the same time to the Disestablished Church of Ireland 
or the non-British P.E. Church of America, why may he not also 
belong to the National Church of Scotland—like Queen Victoria 
certainly, and I presumes also Wing George ? 

(2) The proposals are legal and sectarian rather than moral 
and religious, concerning only external status without regard to 
any internal qualifieation. Under either proposal an avowed 
agnostic, and under the Life and Liberty scheme also a notorious 
evil-liver or blatant blasphemer, could be an elector if only he 
had been baptized or confirmed; while a devout Scotchman 
domiciled in England, or a Wesleyan of the original type who 
strongly claims his part in the Mother Church while also a 
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and a Mrs. Besant would be enfranchised, and Lords Balfour and 
Wolverhampton and Queen Alexandra would not. 

(3) A simple and natural means of avoiding the obvious scandal 
of unworthy electors would be, much as in the Church of Scot- 
land, to give the clergyman and Parochial Church Council the 
right ard duty of approving all electors before placing them on 
the list. This would only be following the practice of almost all 
societies, and even clubs. 

My proposal therefore is that the qualification should be to this 
effect. Electors shall be either (a) actual communicants, (b) con- 
firmed, or (c) other persons who declare themselves members of 
the Church of England; in all cases they shall have been resident 
in the parish or members of the congregation for at least a 
year, and shall be accepted by the incumbent and Church 
Council as fit and proper persons. Members of the Church 
Council must be drawn from the first two classes, and church- 
wardens (and sidesmen) from the first only.—I am, Sir &c., 

C. H. Cougs. 





AFTER THE WAR. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sim,—Your correspondent “L. L.” in the Spectator of October 20th 
I think writes under misapprehension of what the large majority 
of believers in disarmament hope for. It is surely because nations 
have not trusted in the past to “ Leagues that may rely on paper, 
red-tape, and sealing-wax,” but on the contrary have believed in 
the “ strong man armed” theory, that the “ calculated madness; ”’ 
of 1914 has come upon us and alreedy gone so far to overwhelm 
civilization. As human nature is so fickle as to be “ subject to 
change before the winds of greed and policy,” an adequate forces 
internationally employed must be in readiness to quell these 
instincts. “L. L.” fears that a disarmed world will not he a 
guarantee of poace and that “ geographical position and numbers 
would be the chief factors in a successful aggression.”” Agreed, but 
if these numbers have to rely on “ bows and arrows” instead of 
big guns, submarines, and poison-gas, we may contemplate the 
future with some degree of hopefulness, provided that a force is 
established by international agreement well equipped with the 
latter means to enforce the reasoned decisions of civilized man- 
kind. There must be fewer men now who can regard either war 
or armed peace as compu«tible with the spirit of the Lord’s Prayer. 
If “L. L.” will read The Choice Before Us of Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson, published last June, I think he may come to the view 
that it is civilization at large which must protect itself by sub- 
stituting an international force for the system of armed peace 
under which each country has done what is right in its own cyes. 
If the “ strong man ermed” spirit is to prevail when this war 
is over, nothing can be more certain than that war will recur, 
and with it probably the final collapse cf Western civilization as 
complete as that of the Assyrians. As the editor of L’Human:té 
said in a recent article, “‘ What was Utopia three years ago is 
necessity to~«lay.”’—I am, Sir, &c., F. R. 8. B. 

B.E.F., October 29th. 


“e 


“SI VIS PACEM, PARA BELLUM.” 
[To tn= Epiron or tne “ Sprctator.’’] 
Sie,—A greater authority than Mr. Asquith is against both him 
and Mr. Aneurin Williams (whom I had the pleasure of knowing 
exactly forty years ago). That authority is Christ, who says: 
érav 6 icxupss Kadwwtopdvos du\dooy Thy éavrod aly, év cimjvy éoriv 7a 
imdoxyorra atrod (Luke xi. 21). Ail history is also against them.— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. R. H. 


INTERCOMMUNION. 
[To tae Environ or tHe “ Spectator.”’) 
Sir,—May one who has read ““ Meraixpuios’s’ letter, and is unutter- 
ably wearied by the continual conflict of thought and practice 
lespecting the communion of the body and blood of -Clrrist, 
express the deep conviction of his own experience ? After threo 
years of untold sacrifice surely something has been gained. It 
would be sad enough for tears, sad enough almost for despair, 
if it were not so. Yet I do not think that we have unlearnt 
enough: we have not entered enough into the distinctive teaching 
of the Cross;-and surely that is why the “ fancy religions” are 
profiting by our less, and why sermons are still so often unin- 
spired and lifeless. Do not those who urge upon their readers or 
their hearers the need of participating in the Sacrament ignore 
that the holy part symbolizes a fellowship in suffering and 
death ? Christ did not reveal the secret to all and sundry. 
Rather did He keep the revelation of that mystery for the little 
company of His disciples behind closed doors; for the little 
company, that is, of those who had left all and followed Him; 
who had submitted to the humbling discipline of His strong 
teaching, and enro'led themselves thereby as His disciples. To 


them the Kingdom of God was the great ideal, worthy of the | 
sacrifice of every earthly hope, and even of life itself; and the | 


“teaching” of their Lord and Master was the actual expression 
of the Kingdom’s principles. To enter in was no easy task. It 
involved the Cross and the daily crucifying of the passions and 
desires of nature. It involved the fellowship of His sufferings, 
or, ia other words, the eating of His flesh and the drinking of 
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His blood. So, and so alone, by a daily dying, could they know 
the life that was life indeed. As the Master had said, 
“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit”—by which 
prophetic imagery He not only spoke of His own coming death, 
but of the effect of the Cross upon every one of them. It was one 
of those “ hard sayings” at which so many stumbled, left Him, 
and “ followed Him no more.” But for those who understood and 
saw in Him the “ value,” it meant a share in the glory of Hia 
resurrection that more than compensated for the loss and 
suffering. For such the “remembering the Lord’s death until He 
come,” in partaking of the simple elements cf bread and wins 
sanctified by their faith and the vision of their hope, served by a 
minister who was their true “servant ”’ for Jesus’s sake, might 
well be the most glorious of privileges. To regard it as a “‘ duty ” 
were to depart from the liberty of grace. A desire to communicate 
in fellowship with those fired by a common purpose, and that the 
hastening of the Kingdom, can only come as the spontaneous 
result of accepted discipline. And this discipline, with all. that it 
involves, is summed up in one word, “‘ The Cross.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
In the Field, Tue Acrnor or “ THe Sacrament.” 





. 
[To tHe Epito: or THe ‘“ Specratozx.’’) 
Sm,—I am sorry if my letter was so wanting in lucidity as to let 
Mr. Quick suppose that “‘ Meratyuo; * seems to rest his criticism 
of the Church on the contention that the pledge of life in the 
Eucharist is to be found not at all in the due performance of the 
outward sign to which the promise is attached, but merely in the 
consciousness of life which the performance produces.” For re- 
assurance I would ask him to look again at my sentence, “Of 
this life [the spiritual life, which I dcfine as an interconsciows- 
ness of Christ, the Ghurch, and the soul] the greatest instrument 
is the Sacrament of the Supper ”’; or again at the words, “ If the 
Eucharist works its grace on Church and member through a 
triune Interconsciousness of these and Christ. ..,”’ where the 
sentence shows that I assert that the Eucharist does work this 
grace. I will ask your correspondent to believe that I am as 
truly sacramentalist as himself, though, as the signature (“ One 
who stands between two opposing fronts’’) was meant to indicata, 
I am on the side neither of those who over-exalt nor of those whe 
disparage the value of the outward sign. I scem to myself to be in 
rank with the Catechism, holding the Sacrament to be neither 
“sign ”’ nor “grace,” but both in one.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Meralxicos. 
A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

{To tHe Epitor or tue “ Spectatoz.’') 
Sir,—Teachers of disloyalty have loud voices. They shout in the 
street and grumble in the Press, and think that they carry weight 
in proportion to noise. This being so, our litany may well be 
‘that we should be delivered from traitors, evil men and fools, 
in Church and State and family life.” But there is another side 
which works as leaven, wnobtrusively and relenticasly. I have 
just been witness of a significant and impressive little ceremony 
in front of Buckingham Palace. The King’s Guard had 
mounted. The audience consisted of the Guard’s sentries, two 
police constables, and myself. A working man on some ervan! 
which took him that way was the high priest of the ceremony. 
Floating over the Palace was the Royal Standard. As the work- 
man passed ha stopped to look at it. Then he removed his pips 
and his hat, and reverently crossed himself. He then replaced 
his hat and his pipe, and passed on to his work. What thoughts 
were in his mind we can only guess, but his action left his smatl 
audience all the better for example. Men lke this will have to he 
counted with if we should ever come to our Pass of Thermopylae; 
and there are not a few.—I am, Sir, &c., U. B. 

[It is an unfortunate fact that such ceremonial good manners 
are much more common abroad than in Great Britain. Yet in 
the ideal Democracy all the symbols of authority would naturally 
command reverence. In the ideal Democracy, again, the dignity 
| of the human person would of courze be recognized. Civility 
would not be confused with servility. At present masses of pe-- 
scns pass through the education provided by the State apparently 
believing that the right way to display a proper independence is 
to be rude!—Ep. Spzctator.] 








THE NEW BIRRELLUISM. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ SpectaTox.''] 
Sir,—Every Unionist in Ireland, and indeed all who abhor 
anarchy anywhere, must be grateful to the Spectator for its 
recent Irish articles, and espacially for that eon “ The New 
Birrellism” in your issue cf the 3rd inst. Is everything in this 
distracted island to be sacrificed to the attempt to create a 
‘“‘ favourable atmosphere ” for the Convention? And do our rulers 
really believe that an atmosphere favourable to anything that 


deserves favouring can be creaied by allowing sedition and civil 
war to be openly preached, and thousands of troops, even though, 
| as yet, unarmed, to be enlisted and drilled with the avowed 
object of “ driving out the (English) invaders’’ ? And this while 

the British Empire and its Allies are fighting for their lives! 
| It is true that a few obscure Sinn Feiners have been arrested for 
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egal drilling, or for stoning the police, or for attacking munition 
workers, but their leaders seem to enjoy complete liberty of 
speech and action. Surely if there is any truth in history the 
right mode of dealing with organized sedition is to be merciful 
to the rank-and-file and stern with the organizers and ringleaders. 
In Ireland this wholesome rule appears to be reversed. It seems, 
in short, hardly unfair to say that new Duke is but old Birrell 
“ writ large,” or, in a phrase ascribed to a well-known member 
of the present Government, that Birrell has been made a Duke !— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. C. I. 
Somewhere in Ulster. 





A TRIAL FOR BLASPHEMY. 
{To tHe Epirror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—'The trial referred to by “ Stultus” is that of William Hone. 
He was tried three times at the Guildhall in the City on 
December 18th, 19th, and 20th, 1817, on three ez-officio criminal 
informations, filed against him by the Attorney-General of Lord 
Liverpool’s Government, for three parodies—viz., ‘‘ John 
Wilkes’s Catechism,” “ The Political Litany,” and ‘‘ The Sine- 
eurists’ Creed.” ‘The prosecution was really political rather than 
religious. The first trial was before Mr. Justice Abbott and a 
special jury, and the two others were befor8 the Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Ellenborough, and a special jury. Hone defended 
himself with great ability, and spoke for about six hours on the 
first trial, for near seven hours on the second, and for upwards 
of eight hours on the third. He was acquitted on all three occa- 
sions, and bursts of applause followed each verdict in a densely 
packed Court, which were taken up by a great crowd in the 
street. “ Stultus ” will find a full report of these trials in the 
Times of December 19th, 20th, and 22nd, 1817. Hone afterwards 
published a full report of the trials,.and took as his motto, 
“Thrice the brindled cat hath mew’d.” Shakespeare wrote 
“ brinded.”” In addition to the biographies of Hone, ‘ Stultus ” 
may like to refer to Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices: 
Ellenborough, Vol. I11., p. 225, and to the Political History of 
England, Vol. XI., p. 177. Ellenborough was much chagrined at 
not having been able to get a conviction! The statement which 
“Stultus” refers to as having been made by Hone “when the 
jury had given their verdict in his favour for the last time,” was 
not made, as he will see on referring to the report. Hone had no 
opportunity of making any such statement, and Lord Ellenborough 
would not have allowed Hone to address him, after the verdict, 
in the way that is suggested. The trials are excellent reading, 
and if “Stultus’’ has any difficulty in getting a copy of the 
report of them, I shall be pleased to lend him my copy.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Harry B. Potanp. 
Inner Temple. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE ‘“ Sprcraror.’’) 
Six, —Your correspondent ‘‘Stultus” refers to The Three Trials 
of William Hone—December 18th, 19th, 20th, 1817—for publishing 
three parodies which were alleged to be blasphemous. The trials 
seemed to have been instituted for political reasons, as Hone 
agin the Government,” and at the seeond and third trials 
the Judge, Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, was particularly 
uniair to the accused. The words quoted by your correspondent 
were used by Hone in his address to the jury at the third trial: 
“ It was an old saying, that experience made fools wise. Experi- 
ence, however, never made fools wise. It made men of under- 
standing wiser, but not fools.’ I shall be pleased to send my 
copy of the volume for your correspondent’s perusal. 

A curious incident in literary history is connected with Hene’s 
funeral in 1843. Dickens and Cruikshank attended, and Dickens 
in a letter to Professor Felton, March 2nd, 1843 (see Field’s 
Yesterdays with Authors, 1882, pp. 146-48), gives what must be av 
exaggeratedly grotesque account of the proceedings. When first 
made public in 1872, Dickens’s version was immediately con- 
tested by all the then living witnesses. “Claudius Clear” dealt 
with the subject at some length recently in the British Weekly. 
--I am, Sir, &c., J. C. Tomson. 

73 Melbury Gardens, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 





was ** 





[To tae Epiror or tHe ‘“ Sprecraror.’’) 
Sia,—The trials as to which your correspondent “ Stultus ’’ asks 
for information are evidently the Three Trials of Willaim Hone 
for publishing three parodies—viz., “The Late John Wilkes’s 
Catechism,” “ The Political Litany,” and “The Sinecurists’ 
Creed.” The first trial took place at the Guildhall before Mr. 
Justice Abbott.on December 17th, 1817, and the second and third 
ivials before Lord Ellenborough on the 19th and 20th of the same 
month. Hone was acquitted in each case. I have looked through 
the report of the trials published by Hone himself, but can find 
no trace of the conversation between the Judge.and the defendant 
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to which your correspondent refers.-—l am, Sir, &c., 
22 Devonshire Place, W. Freperiex Macmin.an. 





TENNYSON TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER. 
{To tHe Epirorn or tHe ‘“ Specraror.’’) 


Siz,--The interesting correspondence which has arisen out of my | 
article on Tennyson in your issue of October 6th seems to cal! for } 
reply in two particulars only. 





[November 10, 1917, 








First, as to Tennyson’s rhymes. Mr. C. R. Haines says that | 
was rather wide of the mark when I “ refused to credit [? debit] 
Tennyson with any false rhymes.” I did not do so; but merely 
said that only one example occurred to my memory at the time 
of writing. I did not profess to have searched the works of 
Tennyson for further specimens. Mr. Haines has done so with 
interesting results. I envy him the leisure which allowed him 
to make so exhaustive a survey of Tennyson’s poems, I wish, 
however, not only (with Mr. A. P. Graves) that he had given 
the context of the defective rhymes which he discovered, but 
also that he had indicated their numerical ratio to the perfect 
rhymes which he passed over without notice. 

Secondly, as to Tennyson’s anachronisms, “A. D. G.” 
boggles at my criticism of the “ Idylls of the King.” Without 
denying that in these poems “ rude warriors of the sixth century 
wear the arms and accoutrements of the fourteenth and give 
utterance to the philanthropic sentiments of the nineteenth,” he 
pleads for “a reasonable latitude in archaeological details.” No 
one could reject this plea without confessing himself to be 
unreasonable; but there is reom for wide.divergence of opinion 
as to where the limits of a “‘ reasonable”’ departure from historic 
verity should be placed. Dryden discusses the question with 
learning and insight in his famous “ Wssay of Dramatic Poesy,” 
He admits that to put historic persons into poetry at all and 
make them talk in verse is a departure from nature; but he 
contends that although poetry is a representation of nature, “ ’tis 
nature wrought up to a higher pitch.”” Hence he defends the 
elevation of prose utterances to the height of metre, and even of 
thyme. He places, however, a definite limit to permissible 
idyllization—if the term may be allowed. He draws a distinction 
between heightened nature and the unnatural; he admits a differ- 
ence of degree between the historic and the poetic presentation of 
facts, not a difference of kind. He requires that there shall be 
congruity. ‘The spirit of man,” he says, “‘cannot be satisfied 
but with truth, or at least verisimility; and a poem is to contain 
if not ra éryua yet éripaow ducia.”” Now to me Tennyson’s King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table are incongruous 
creatures. In the pages of Sir Thomas Malory, although they 
masquerade in costumes not their own, they do at least retain 
their native villainy. But even this, their last link with historic 
fact, is taken from them by Tennyson, and they are transmuted 
into the likeness of Vietorian clergymen of liberal views taking 
part in a pageant for the benefit of humanity—a pageant in 
which they work off to an ideal audience of refined and cultivated 
ladies a good many edifying discourses that show their familiarity 
with the writings of F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley. I feel 
sure that Dryden would have said-that this is teo much; that it 
goes beyond “a reasonable latitude in archaeological detail.” - 
I am, Sir, &e., F. J. C. Hearnsnaw. 

King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


A BULGARIAN WAR POET. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Fletcher of Saltoun quoted with approval the saying of a 
very wise man who “ believed if a man were permitted to make 
all the ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a 
nation.” If this be true, the Bulgarian nation is in sad case. 
Let me quote a few stanzas translated from a warrior’s song by 
Ivan Arkendoff, who is known to his countrymen as “ Bul- 
garian Pindar ” :— 

“The Sun has risen on the horizon 
Red with the blood of all our foes. 
For what dost wait, my young Bulgarian? 
Raise high thy hands that thou mayst bless 
With blessings that are steeped in blood 
Drive thy hand in womb of women young, 
And rouse to jealousy e’en Lucifer himself. 


tne 


Before the Sun has risen high in sky 

Let lakes of blood from thine own sword rise also high! 
As dewy vapours rise at dawn to Heaven’s King, 

Let bloody vapour rise round thee 

A fragrance for the gods. 

See the old man! Frailly he totters on, 

Dragging out decrepit age, 
Yet death he would escape and flee thy courage. 


But stamp him under foot, and with thy fork 
Gouge out his troubled eyes— 

Not worthy they a Buigar’s greatness to behold— 
Give him his eyes to eat; 
Three days he’s had nor drink nor meat. 

For what dest wait, my Bulgar young? 
Onward, onward, onward! 


Bodies all velvet-soft of babes and mothers 
Make carpet softer far than any April sward. 
But taste thou first their morning dew; 
By force from their fresh youth take pleasure; 
Drink and intoxicate thy soul! 
Take thou the fruit, then hurl the peel away, 
And forward stride on human carpet royal! 
Let press thy horse’s hoof on woman’s bosom soft, 
Lest that same milk should nourish hostile sone. 
For what dost wait, my Bulgar young? 
Onward, ever onward! ” 








ut 
ct 
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A complete version, in French, of this barbaric war song may be 
found in the Mercure de France for September 16th last. Com- 
ment is needless. How shall we deal with people to whom such 
pestial sentiments appeal?—I am, Sir, &c., . X. 





BEHAVIOUR TOWARDS THE DEAF. 
(To Tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sre,—Mr. Robert Holmes in writing of Walter Greenway sham- 
ming deafness at the police station remarks that he appeared 
“ surprisingly intelligent, to my mind, for a mute.” Why should 
it'be taken for granted that because a man cannot hear it follows 
that he is also stupid? The stupidity is more likely to be shown 
by people who can themselves hear, but who have no patience with 
those from whom the gift has been taken away. Most people will 
rot take the trowble to talk to the deaf either’ by means of 
writing, or, still better, the hand alphabet. Yet who refuses to 
speak to the blind? People are most willing to do anything for a 
man who cannot see, while one who cannot hear is sometimes 
treated as though it were his own fault. In his Life of Swin- 
purne, Mr, Gosse, writing of the poet’s “ growing deafness,” seems 
ty suggest, no doubt unintentionally, that the desertion of Swin- 
purne by his former friends was natural. As a matter of fact, 
it was cruel selfishness on their part. All honour to Sir Richard 
Burton and one or two others who did not forget their friend! 
It is scarcely too much to say that the usua! treatment meted out 
to those who are deaf is a disgrace to our civilization. The deaf 
are shut out from much by nature of their deprivation, snl 
further loss is added by the selfishness of human nature. The 


Pain of Silence is very real.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. Parye. 





“A TRIBUTE TO THE NURSES.”’ 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectator ’’) 
Sirn,—-The generous public will doubtless subscribe largely to the 
“Bund for Nurses,” and this without in the least realizing that 
by so doing: they are helping io forge the links which will keep 
future generations under the power of their employers. How is a 
poorly paid woman, however independent in mind, to resist the 
temptation to join the College of Nursing if the power of money 
is there? If nurses are to have charity, in place of proper 
remuneration for services rendered, let it at any rate be 
administered by an impartial tribunal, not by a Committee which 
aims at being the educational. and governing body of the nursing 
profession with disciplinary powers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. F. Rivmer, Joint Hon. Secretary. 
National Union of Trained Nurses, 
46 Marsham Street, S.W. 1. 





(To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sm,—Mrs. Tennant in the Spectator of October 20th does not 
state half the question in her remarks on your criticism of the 
above subject. She should give the figures of all those women who 
registered out of which the fourteen thousand were taken for 
employment, and the number of those who were put off from time 
to time and told to wait.—I am, Sir, &., 
Lisvt.-Cotonet (Retired). 





WALTER GREENWAY. 
(To THe Eprror or tre “ Spectator.’’] 
Sirn,—The case of Walter Greenway, “‘ Hero and Spy,” had almost 
faded from memory when your publication of September 15th 
came to hand (two days ago) with a reminder in the shape of a 
letter from Mr. Holmes. In the reading of this man’s strange 
doings, the one point that made me hesitate to accept unquestion- 
ingly Mr. Holmes’s account was that where we are told Greenway 
once so ably acted the part of a German officer—I believe it was 
in Baghdad—that he failed to arouse suspicion among the 
company he was in, in spite of the fact that there were German 
oficers actually in that company. 1 believe my memory is good 
on that point. If that is so, how could a man like Greenway 
obtain a sufficient knowledge of the German language to do what 
he is supposed to have done ? If he could pick up first-class 


German in Persia, Greenway was even a more remarkable 

character than is claimed for him. I expected some one at home 

to seize on this point, in which case I should have got the infor- 

mation desired without my having to address you from this great 

distance:—I am, Sir, &c., - 
Macedonia, October 19th. 





ANOTHER TAME ROOK. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Str,—I had a tame rook many years ago. I picked him up under 
the rookery and brought him up by hand. At first he was housed 
in a cage, but his wings were never clipped, and as soon as he 
could fly he took to roosting in a silver birch im the garden. He 
was called Jack, and would always come or answer when called. 
There was a rookery near, and the birds would fly round and 
round over the garden calling to him. He would cock his head 
aside and look up at them, but never showed any disposition to 
join them. 1 was farming at the time, and Jack used*to accompany 
te round. He would follow the hoers and haymakers at their 
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work, watching for what might be under the swathe as it was 
turned over. He would come to-the town—a mile anda. halt 
away—with me too, flying home when the outskirts were reached 
fle was a great teaze. Nothing pleased him. more than to stalk 
one of the dogs when_asleep on the lawn. Jack would give him a 


| vicious dig with his beak, but was much too quick to be caught 


He. then flew to the lawn gate, where he knew he was safe, and 
from the top of which he would look down upon the dogs with his 
head aside and a most whimsical expression on his face, chattering 
all the time. My mother was fond of gardening, and used” to 
plant out most of her seedlings. Jack would perch on her 
shoulders and watch her; then when the work was done he would 
pull them ail up. The bird was so fascinating that. this was 
tolerated, but he took to going.into the house and pulling. th 
paper off the walls, and so—much to my sorrow—it was décided 
that Jack must go. He was given to a relative a few miles away, 
who shut him up in a stable for a few days, but after his release 
he was never seen again. I fancy he joined his fellows, for once 
twice I thought I detected his note; but if so, he would never comme 
to me. He was an intelligent, mischievous, amusing pet.—l am, 
Sir, &€., Eowarp Cowagp 
Southgate House, Devizes. 


A WORD TO HOUSEWIVES. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Spectarox.’’] 

Sir,—I am loth to trespass upon your valuable space, but as 
Mr. J. S: Little seems to have taken exception to a sentence in 
ny last letter, I think he will be relieved to hear that my remarks 
were based upon a long and practical experience of household 
management. I have had at times to do the personal catering 
under somewhat difficult conditions for a household of twenty-six 
persons, where it was absolutely necessary to have a practical 
knowledge ot housekeeping. and the “culinary art.” IL run my 
present house of three stories and a basement with one servant 





not an easy matter in London, and quite impossible if the 
members of my family were more often at home. Special work, 
which has been a part of my life for many years, and is now 
niore or less conneeted with the war, occupies all my spare time 
(upon an average six hours daily), and I know of no one willing 
to take it on. I may say that it is quite possible for a wan ov! 
leisure, with a moderate amount of patience and brains, to do 
this special work after due training, and if Mr. Little is inclined 
to find a substitute for me I am quite willing to free my one 
remaining servant, though I candidly admit that I should not 
do the work of my house in an efficient manner and at the same 
time leok after the hundred-and-one things which require the 
daily direction and attention of the mistress of the house. Per- 
sonally, I have found it quite possible to study strict eeonomy and 
have my meals prepared and served in a whoelesome and 
“palatable ”’ manner by a British cook.—I am, 


t 


(To whe Epitor oF THE 
Sixn,—I have read with interest the correspondence under this 
heading. May I give you my experience as Commandant of a 
small auxiliary hospital of nearly three. years’ standing ’ We 
have fifty beds, and I have over sixty V.A.D.’s who work in rota- 
tion. They are drawn from all classes, and do all the work of the 
hospital, nursing, cooking, housework, with one trained nurse as 
sister and one charwoman. In my. opinion, Mr. Litdle’s conten 
tion does not hold good, as domestic servants, however excellent 
in their own sphere, are not suitable for hospital work, while 
ladies usually make good V.A.D.’s. My personal experience is 
that the domestic servant as V.A.D. is lacking im discipline, grit, 
and sense of duty; she is inclined to grumble and take badly 
with the hard, monotonous work and high standard of cleanliness 
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required in a hospital. A well-educated girl, however ignorant 


j at the start, very soon learns the work. She is more intelligent 


and self-controlled, and has a far keener sense of duty; in the 
ward she is more capable of managing the patients and giving 
them the understanding and sympathy they need without risk o/ 
undue familiarity. Few domestic servants would care to under- 
take the monotonous, menial work done willingly by the V.A.D.’s 
or to submit to the strict supervision and discipline of hospital 
life.—I am, Sir, &c., CoMMANDANT?Y. 


* HONOUR. TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE.” 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘* Spzectator.’’] 
Sir,—As we all know, Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches are more famed 
for picturesqueness than for facts. But surely the Spectator 
ought not to have forgotten that it was the Indiam Army whic! 
“held the breach”’ until both the New Army and the Territorials 
were ready. No doubt Mr. Lloyd George wanted to bolster up a dis 
credited colleague, whom he thanked for “‘ that organization whic): 
came to the rescue of the Empire at such a critical hour,” &c., 
&ce. ‘‘ That organization;” we all know, was put on the shelf at 
the beginning of the war, and it is doubtful when it was first 
used in France, probably not until after the advent of the first 
hundred thousand of the New Army, Certainly, individual 
Territorial battalions went out when considered fit—exactly as 
they would have done if their name had never been changed from 
Volunteers to Territorials—and after further training in France 
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were brigaded in the “ organization ” of the Regular brigades to 
fill gaps—for instonce, a battalion of Yorkshire Territorials were 
brigaded with Goorkhas—but that was not the much-advertised 
Haldane “organization”! After all that we have seen happening 
before our cyes, the ignorance on this subject is amazimg.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. H. E. Res, Colonel. 

2 Sedlescombe Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 

[While we dissent from our correspondent’s estimate of the 
value of the Territorial organization, we heartily agree that our 
debt to the Indion Army should never be forgotten.---Ep. Spectator.) 





BOLO. 
(To me Wprror or tre “ Sprctator.’') 
£rr,--You have reminded us of the Bolos in Africa and of a Bolo 
in Mr. Pickwick’s Bath. But the “ Bolo” that has, like the 
Pasha in Paris, a sinister reputation, is the long Filipino 
Knife, the Eastern counterpart of the Cuban “ machete.” Mr. 
Stanley Portal Hyatt wrote a story called The Law of the Bolo, 
the moral of which is that in any dispute the man who strikes 
the first blow with his heavy knife is right. ‘‘ Boloism”’ is thus 


a curiously exact term for modern German ethics.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Z. 





THE CEYLON SCANDALS. 
[To tHe Eprrorz or tHe “ Specraton."’) 
Sir,—We beg to be allowed to say that the Committee of this 
Soeiety, which from the first has made every effort to secure a 
full inquiry into the irregularities in Ceylon, regards the Report 
ef the Commission of Inquiry into ten cases of shooting as a 
strong justification for the action which it has taken in this 
matter. We have now in preparation yet another appeal to His 
Majesty’s Government, either for a full impartial inquiry, or for 
the appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Commons. 
This appeal will disclose a case which it seems to us can only be 
met in one of the two ways suggested by the Committee, either of 
which will, if granted, restore to the people of Ceylon that con- 
filcnee in British justice which has been so seriously shaken. We 
eonfidently believe that this appeal now in preparation will be 
supported by a large number of Members of Parliament and 
leaders of British public opinion, to whom we are submitting it. 
—We are, Sir, &e., Travers Buxton, Secretary. 
Joun H. Harris, Organizing Secretary. 
The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 





HUS AND WYCLIFFE. 
[To tHe Eprrox or tne “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It is not often one catches a Spectator reviewer making such 
a “howler.” On p. 448 (October 29th) he speaks of Hus as not 
enly “the Father of the religious Reformation,” but as ‘ the first 
ef the line which gave ue Wyclifie and Tyndale and Luther.” It 
is well known and undisputed that John Hus was deeply influenced 
and inspired by the writings of Wycliffe, and that the latter was 
ebout forty-four years of age when Hus was born.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Falkirk. James B. Jounston. 
{We have no excuse to offer. It was particularly bad in us to 
fail to notice the slip, as at the time of the Hus celebrations we 
@rew special attention to the extent of Hus’s debt to Wycliffe.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 
WANTED, AN AUTHOR, 
[To tHe Eprrox or tHe “ Specraton.’’] 
fir,—Could you tell me the author of the quotation— 
“Out of the stress of the doing 
Into the peace of the done ” ? 





We are puiting it on a Roll of Honour of special entry cadets.—I 
am, Sir, &c., G. Varie, Commander. 
Royal Naval College, Keyham, Devonport. 





“COLLY WESTON” AND “GALLEY-WEST.” 
(To tHe Epirorn or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
8rxn,—Your discussion only proves once again what one has 
always stated—viz., that the old English words and phrases are 
best found in America, particularly in the South. But in the 
United States the expression “ galley-west ” is very common, and 
is used by any one and every one. It means topsy-turvy, or 
“to smithereens,” or upside-down. It is used iiterally and 
metaphoricelly.—I am, Sir, &c., Jd. MC. H. 





CAPTAIN BOWEN-COLTHURST. 

[To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—You were kind enough to insert a letter of mine in your 
issue of September 22nd on the subject of my hushand, Captain 
Bowen-Colthurst, now confined in Broadmoor Asylum. Will you 
forgive me for again intruding on your columns ? T have been 
told by the Home Office, in answer to a letter of mine, that my 
husband’s latest medical report was a verbal one, and that in 
any case it was not the practice to disclose such reports. As it 
is stated that the last report was “ verbal,” it is to be presumed 
that some, at any rate, of the previous reports were in writing 


and could not be shewn. I cannot express any opinion as to 





_— 





whether the “ practiee ” of concealing reports is a desirable ong 
or not, but I venture to think it is not applicable to my husband's 
ease. A practice is only the usual course of procedure adopted jn 
dealing with cases similar to one another. There is no other cacg 
of an officer of His Majesty’s Army suffering from shell-shock and 
the effect of wounds being imprisoned in Broadmoor. The seyéya 
injuries he received render his state of health a matter of great 
concern to his family. In his present situation he receives 
nothing but official medical attention, and his family are debarred 
from any knowledge of the opinion, regarding his health, of those 
who have charge of him. Cannot common humanity prevail ovyey 
misapplied official “‘ practice” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
105 Festing Grove, Southsea, Rosauinpa Bowen-Courucesr. 


“ , 








NOTICE.— When “ Correspondence ” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Com. 
municated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression, I, 
such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letiers to the Editor,” insertion ony 
means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest 
and importance to warrant publicatioh. 








MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS TO OFFICERS. 
We are very glad to be able to inform our readers that we have 
received permission to reprint the noble Address by Mr. Lansing 
which was published in the Spectator of September I7th last, 
The Address was originally delivered by the American Secretary 
of State to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Madison Bar- 
racks, New York. It is a treasure-house of lofty and inspiring 
thought. As we said at the time, we do not suppose that the 
officers of any- army, in any country, at any period in history, 
took up arms with higher moral credentials than are provided in 
Mr. Lansing’s Address. Copies can be obtained at the rate of a 
penny each post free from Messrs. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 4. Less than three copies cannot be supplied. 





“FROM A _ V.A.D. TWOSPITAL.” 

Miss Mary-Apatr Macponatp’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
“Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of “From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soldier.’’ Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, B.C.4 (to whem al! 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. 6d.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Not less than six copies 
can be supplied. 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Ilankey and his article ‘‘ Don’t Worry” have been republished 
as a leaflet hy Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Ictter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4, and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Less than six copies cannot be supplied post 
free, Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into eorrespondence with persons ordering 
copies. 








POETRY. 
— 
HEU MISERANDE PUER. 
“ Tuey wiil recall us,” so we mused of yore, 
As the young faces of our boys we scanned, 
“When our last form is taught, our labour o’er, 
And we have passed into the Silent Land. 


Meeting by chance, amid the ebb and flow 
Of some great busy city’s restless sea, 
They'll say, ‘Do you remember So-and-So, 
His mingled sapience and simplicity?’ 
And memory, in her customary wise, 
Will fashion many a legend, half-believed, 
What pranks were played beneath our trusting eyes, 
How bright we thought ourselves when most deceived. 


Yet not ungently will they touch the dead; 
A sign, a hint, will now and then intrude 

(So will the years their mellowing influence shed) 
Of tolerance, of love, of gratitude. 


‘He taught me this or that, the eye for style, 
The beauty hidden in some foreign speech; 
Or if he tavght me not’ (with kindly smile) 
‘ At least he did his little best to teach. 
Nay, more, he warned where steps were like to err; 
Of pitfalls that beset the youthful way.’” .. , 
Alas! alas! Dis visum aliter; 
"Tis we, “tis we, remember ihem to-day. 
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el me 
TURGENEV.* 
By gathering together the various Prefaces contributed by him 
to his wife’s translations of the novels and tales of Turgenev, 
and adding some supplementary chapters and a brilliant ‘‘ Fore- 
word” by Mr. Joseph Conrad, Mr. Edward Garnett has given us 
a very interesting study of the great Russian novelist. Of 
Turgenev’s life he tells us little, save in so far as it bears directly 
on his work ; he is primarily concerned with Turgenev as an artist 
and an interpreter of the Russian mind, He writes as an enthusiast, 
and we do not blame him for that. But in defending Turgenev 
from his detractors he shows a heat far removed from the serenity 
of his hero. None the less, we must admit that Mr. Garnett carries 
the war into the enemy's country with spirit and success ; he has 
little difficulty in convicting Mr. Maurice Baring of sundry inconsist- 
encies, and quotes with great effect the testimony of Kropotkin and 
Stepniak as against those who maintain that Turgenev’s characters 
belonged to bookland rather than to real life. Turgenev was a 
seer, not a photographer. As for the causes of his comparative 
unpopularity, Mr. Garnett ascribes them in great part to his virtues 
—his beauty of form, and his belief in the inspiration of Love and 
the influence of good women (now regarded ¢8 vieux jeu)—in which 
he is nearer Shakespeare than the modern Russians. He indignantly 
repels the charge that he failed “‘ to get face to face with Nature,’ 
basing his view not only on the testimony of de Vogiié, but on 
quotations illustrating Turgenev’s intimate first-hand observation. 


Nor has he much difficulty in disposing of the charge of ‘Vurger ev's 
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indebtedness to other authors, which was at most a pasting phase | 


of discipleship. He was influenced by the romanticista, but was 
in essentials a realist. Turgenev was by his width of interests 
and by residence a cosmopolitan, but none the less a great 
interpreter of the Russian mind in pre-Reform days. He felt 
an imperious need of escaping from the intellectual bondage of 
Russia into Europe. He was not of the fidre of which martyrs 


aro made—in a moment of self-reproach he described himself as ae ‘ ‘ 
his duty to write to Alexander ITI., asking him to give the country 


a poltroon ; he was not a politician or a partisan, but it is at least 
arguable that he was enabled to render his country greater service 
by living out of it than remaining permanently within its borders. 
And throughout his life, as Mr. Garnett maintains, his character 
was marked by the four dominant traits shown in his earliest work— 
“a generous tenderness of heart, an enthusiasm for the good, 
sensitiveness to beauty of form and feeling, an infinite capacity 
for the passion of love.’ But undoubtedly his cosmopolitanism 
and his continued absence from Russia impaired his hold on the 
younger Russians, His detachment irritated them; they wanted 
militant propagandism, and could not admit that the wounds 
of a friend could be faithful. And as regards his limited appeal to 
the novel-readers of the present goneration, Mr. Garnett has hardly 
allowed enough for his restraint, his self-effacement, and the 
atmosphere of autumnal melancholy that broods over his pages- 
His Russian successors are not exhilarating, Heaven knows, but 
they are more sensational, violent, and even melodramatic, 
Turgenev rarely resorted to the brutalities of modern realism, 
and had no love of ugliness for its own sake. He was, in the main» 
a fastidious artist, and excelled in the art of omission, 


Turgenev had already made two long tours abroad, and formed 
his lifelong attachment to the Viardot household, before the 
publication in 1852 of his first important work, A Sportsman's 
Sketches—those wonderful studies of Russian provincial life, which, 
according to Turgenev himself, were largely instrumental in 
inducing Alexander ITI. to abolish serfdom. In these studies, as Mr, 
Garnett happily says, he ‘‘ saw man’s fugitive life in relation to the 
vast universal drama of Nature” ; and again, ‘‘ the people's figures are 
always seen in just relation to their surroundings, to their fellows, 
and to Nature.’ The episode of the singing-match in The 
Singers is quoted at length in illustration of Turgenev’s relentless 
fidelity ; the triumphant singer swiftly relapsing from spiritual 
ecstasy tosheeranimalism. Rudin, written largely during Turgenev’s 
enforced confinement to his estate for writing a sympathetic article 
on Gogol’s death, is the picture of an ineffectual but inspiring 
id-alist, who spent himself in brilliant talk, disillusioned the woman 


who loved him by his weakness of will, died uselessly in a hopelerg | 


The House | 


cause, and yet was a true torch-bearer of liberty. 
of Gentlefolk (1859) will always be remembered for the exquisite 
portrait of the heroine Liza, which Kropotkin called ‘ the best 
impersonation possible of the average, thoroughly good and honest 
Russian girl of the times.” 
painful, but though magnanimity may seem to fall before 
unscrupulous egotism, Mr. Garnett rightly insists that the ultimate 
reaction in the mind of the reader is towards spiritual beauty. 
Mr. Garnett finds the inner meaning of On the Eve in Elena's 
attraction to the Bulgarian Insarov as symbolizing Russia’s con. 
sciousness of her own weakness and her ery for strong men. Fathers 


* Turqenev a Study. By Edward Garnett. With a Foreword by Joseph Conrad. 
London; W. Collins, Sons, and Co, (6s. net.) 


The story is tragic and the ending | 








and Children (1862), in which the scene is dominated by the Nihilist 
Bazarof, was the most fiercely canvassed of all Turgenev’s books. 
It. was hailed by the Reactionaries as unmasking the dangers 
of the New Order, and hotly resented by the extreme Reformers 
as a caricature. Turgenev was wounded by both views, but 
supplied the best comment in his frank admission that ‘the 
reader is easily thrown into perplexity when the author doos 
not show clear sympathy or antipathy to his own child.” 
Mr. Garnett thinks that Bazarof stood for “the sceptical 
conscience of modern science **—for the ideas which inspired 
every revolutionary movement on the Continent, though men 
of this type were doomed to live in obscurity and to die 
unrecognized on the threshold. Smoke (1867) marked the final 
rupture between Turgenev and the party of Young Russia, who 
never forgave him for his mordant satire of talkers and charlatans. 
But in the view of his latest critic it was rather an attack on all 
Ru:sian parties for their common weakness of will. Virgin Soil 
(1877) “‘ gives us the historical justification of the Nihilist move- 
ment, and the prophecy of its surface failure; it traces out the 
deep roots of the necessity of such a movement; it shows forth 
the ironical and inevitable weakness of this party of self-sacrifice.” 
Here the strongest character is a woman, Marianna, the Nihilist 
enthusiast, while in Nezhdanof, poet and half-aristocrat, Turgenev 
perhaps consciously portrayed the tragedy of his own position. 
In Mr. Garnett’s words :— 

‘** Born with the brain of an aristocrat, he [Nezhdanof] represents 
the uneasy, educated conscience of the aristocrats, the conscience 
which is ever seeking to propitiate and be responsible for ‘ the 
people,’ but is ever driven back by its inability to make itself 
understood by the masses, which have been crystallized by hard 
facts, for hundreds of years, into a great caste of their own. 
Nezhdanof understands instinctively how impossible, how fatal, 
is the task of ‘ going to the people’; his sympathy is with them, 
but not of them. Banished by his attitude from his own caste, 
he seeks refuge in poetry and art ; but there is not enough of reality, 
not enough of the national life in his art for him to feel himself 
more than a dilettante.” 

Two years before his death, when already in broken health, Turgenev 
told Kropotkin that he was worried by the thought that it was 
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a Constitution, and to prove by solid arguments the necessity of 








that step ; but added, ‘I feel that I must do it, but I feel I shall 
not be able to do it.” 

Turgenev’s shorter stories, some forty in number, prove him 
to be a master of the conte. Indeed, the peculiar qualities of his 
art are perhaps here displayed to the greatest perfection. 
Turgenev's relations with the literary leaders of France are briefly 
touched on. His generous appreciation of aspiring talent is noted, 
but something might have been said of his visits to England, 
There is a most interesting account in the Memoir of Tennyson 
of a visit from Turgenev and a wonderful story which he told his 
host about peasants and the Tsar. Reference might have been also 
made to his felicitous treatment of music in his novels and the 
literary use to which he turned his dreams in his latter years—a 
practice which Stevenson also cultivated. But with all deductions, 
Mr. Garnett has laid all lovers of Turgenev under a large debt 
by his sympathetic and acute study. 





bel 
A NEUTRAL’S INDICTMENT.* 

Aut Mr. Raemaekers’s admirers—and what land of the Allies i: 
not full of them ?—will welecoms the new volumo of The Great War 
To say that it is neither so powerful nor so interesting as the first 
volume is in no sense to condemn it, or to suggest that it is not 6 
worthy addition to any library of the war. No one, whether he 
be poet, painter, or sculptor, can yearly break his own record. 
No satirist of the pen could live up to the standard which Mr, 
Raemaekers set for himself at the beginning of the war. In 1914-1915 
he raised political caricature to the highest point ever attained by 
that art. He showed us that he could speak hard, and even brutal, 
truths, and yet maintain that element of the grotesque which his 
medium demands. At the same time his work was never wanting 
in the high seriousness which must go with the treatment of deeds 
so full of dread and horror as those which commanded the 
proclamation of his pencil. It is true that 1916 afforded plenty 
of new outrages and new tragedies, but our minds and the mind 
of the artist were blunted by familiarity. These later deeds could 
not sound so loud as did the first blast of lust, cruelty, and blood 
which swept over Belgium in the autumn of 1914. 

Yet judged from the purely technical point of view, this stately 
volume of beautifully reproduced caricatures is in a sense more 
wonderful than its predecessor. A critic might say, and say 
plausibly that with such an opportunity as that given by the last 
quarter of 1914 almost any one who knew how to handle a pencil 
could do great and moving things. The pictures drgw themselves, so 
tremendous was the occasion. Where technical skill and the intimate 
and resolute training of hand and.eye make their power felt, is 
where novelty has grown into familiarity, and where the minds 





° Th? Great War in 1916: @ Neutrai’s Indictment, Sixty Cartoons by Louis 


Raemackers, London: Th: Fine Art Society, (£6 6s.] 
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alike of the delineator and those to whom he appeals have become 
comparatively cold. As Romney found, it is easy enough to make 
beautiful pictures when you are inspired by a Lady Hamilton. 
The difficulty for the untrained or only partially trained man 
was how not to make gawky wooden dolls out of ordinary rich 
men’s wives and daughters and other models in whom there was 
no fascination. Judged by this standard, the accomplishment, the 
cleverness, and the humour of Mr. Raemaekers’s pencillings are 
perfectly astonishing, In a sense, no doubt, the pictures are 
mannered. It is easy to tell who drew them. But within the 
limits of his manner, the variety is amazing. 

Take the beautiful frontispiece of ** the inmate of St. Dunstan’s ”’ 
—a blind English soldier, led by a little girl; or again, the old 
Serb, watching in the saew by the bodies of his wife and children, 
and underneath the dreadful legend—Mr. Raemaekers keeps as 
before a journalistic fair which lightens up every picture—** Fight- 
ing with the Bulgars against the Turks I lost my brother. My 
son fell fighting with the Greeks against Bulgaria, but only when 
the Germans came here were my wife and grandchildren killed.” 
Very powerful too, as a drawing, is the picture entitled ‘ The 
German Mother.’’ A worn woman, terrible in her mourning weeds, 
turns to the Kaiser in the snoweclad cemetery with the words ; 
‘“My sixth son lies here. Where are yours?” Again, how 
admirable are ‘‘ Le Vieux Poilu,’’ “* The Kaiser as Falstaff,’ and 
the gay and charming ‘ Croix Militaire.” 

But we must not forget that the chief treasures of the volume 
are two caricatures which, the editors rightly declare, are among the 
most remarkable of the whole of the artist’s productions. The 
first is called ‘“‘ War Declared: No. 1, August, 1914.” It portrays 
a kind of Devil’s Dance in the streets of Berlin. The great capital 
was drunk with the passion of war and the vision of the successes 
which they all believed would follow a moderate bath of blood, 
The blousy and bumptious bourgeois, with his white waistcoat and 
his champagne-bottle ; the half-crazy old bourgeoise ; the death- 
like Pierrot; the Prussian officer with his monocle; and the 





handsome, half-drunken ballet girl, who form the group of | 
bacchanals, have their squalid orgy rendered with a verve and | 
spirit which are poignant indeed. Now comes the pendent picture, | 
**No. 2, December, 1916.’" Our readers will remember that in 
December of last year the Germans made their first Peace proposals- 
The German people hoped and believed that they would get a 
favourable answer. In spite of the bitter cold and the lashing | 
snowstorms, “ hundreds of thousands waited in the streets all 
night to hear the Allies’ answer.’’ Very different are the depressed, 
shivering, longing crowd, Who when they eventually got thoir 
answer found upon what falsehoods the people of Germany had 
been fed. Truly Mr. Raemaekers’s record is as ruthless and as 
inexorable as Fate. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ROYAL ‘“ FISHING.”* 


In the days of our youth we used to read, in the fascinating pages 
of R. M. Ballantyne, of the exploits of Greenland whalers: how 
in small boats they issued forth from their ship, harpooned by hand 
the big sleepy Right whale—a soft and easily killed beast—and 
then, as the line ran out, poured water on the gunwale to prevent 
the wood from catching fire. After a deep sounding or two the 
whale yiel'led up its life to the stabs of lances, and the floating | 
carcuse—a Right whale considerately floats when dead—was 
towed to the ship, where its mouth “ bone’’ was cut out and the 
oil extracted from its blubber. The profits of this fishing were very 
large, so large that presently the Greenland whale was hunted almost 
off the seas. It became. so scarce and-so shy that there was no 





further profit to be gained from its pursuit. Much the same 
Nemesis overtook the fishers of the sperm whale or cachalot—a 
warm water beast. Their industry was ruined by too great a 


success, and whalers were compelled to look about for more difficult 
quarries and for more scientific methods of whale-killing. 

It happened that in Northern and far Southern seas there existed 
another type of whale, a terrific fighting animal called a Finner 
from the fin which it bore on its back. No harpooner of the old school 
operating from boats ever attacked a Finner twice. Once was 
enough for the hardiest whale fishermen, for the Finner will take 
harpoons, lines, and boats to the bottom with him in a few seconds, 
and give to heedless attackers the fright of their lives. In The 
Cruise of the‘ Cachalot’ the late Mr. Bullen gives in the words of 
a coloured harpooner the professional explanation of the long 
immunity of the Finner ;— 


“Sonny, ef yeu wuz to go and stick iron into dat ar fish, yew'd | 
fink de hole bottom fell eout kerblunk. Wen I wuz young'n 
foolish, a finback ranged ‘longside me one day off de Seychelles. I 
just gone miss’a sparm whale and I was kiender mad—muss ha 
bin. Wall, I let him hab it blam between the ribs. If I lib ten 
tousan year, ain’t*gwine ter fergit dat ar wan't no time ter spit, 
tell yer. . - Wuz-poof! de line all gone, clar to glory; I neber 
see it go. Ef it hab ketch anywher, nobody ever see us too.” 


The problem of the fearsome Finner was tackled in the modern 
* Modern Whaling and Bear-Hunting, By W. G. Barn Murdoch. London: 
Bevicy, Service, and Co, [21s. net.j 
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spirit. There were countless numbers of him, and though he is 
less valuable than tho Greenland Right whale or the cachalot, yet 
much money can be extracted from his big carcase. His mouth 
yields but a small quantity of “ bone,” yet his real bones and his 
flesh can be ground into whale guano, an excellent fertilizer. His 
blubber produces many tons of whale oil, of which the price even 
before the war was high. To the Norwegians belongs the credit 
of defeating the Finner, and his capture and exploitation are stil] 
mainly a Norse industry. He is fished for in the deep sea from 
steam or motor whalers, and he is cut up as a@ rule at shore or 
floating stations. Companies exploit his utilities, and very little 
of him is lost. 

A book lies before us in which the royal sport yielded by hunting 
the Finner is described in the closest detail. The author is Mr. 
W. G. Burn Murdoch, an artist and historian turned whaler, and a 
very good whaler too. The book is Modern Whaling and Bear- 
Hunting, and we heartily commend it to the reader. In 1892 Mr. 
Burn Murdoch took part in a whaling expedition to the Weddell 
Sea in Antarctica. He went as an artist, but became so attracted 
by the fascinations of whale-fishing that he formed a small company, 
fitted out a motor-driven whaler in Norway—thé ‘St. Ebba'— 
and, accompanied by a Norse crew, ranged over Northern and Southern 
seas in pursuit of the dangerous but highly profitable Finner. This 
book tells us how he fared. The ‘ St. Ebba ’ was one hundred and 
ten feet long, twenty-two feet wide, and measured sixty-nine tons. 
She was equipped with sails and a 200 h.p. Diesel engine driven 
by heavy oil. On the sheer bows was set a cannon weighing a 
couple of tons, out of whose mouth were spat harpoons of one anid 
a half hundredweight each. These special Finner-killing harpoon 
were the invention of Captain Svend Foyn. At the point of them 
was an explosive shell set with a time-fuse, and to thent were attached 
some three hundred and sixty fathoms of five-and-a-half-inch 
hawser. The harpoon was the hook with which this royal fishing 
was conducted, the hawser was the line, the “ reel’ was a sixty 
horse-power steam winch with hard wood brakes, and the vesse! 
herself was the rod. With this powerful gear the Finner was 
*played.”’ Imagine, if you can, the harpoon shot into the bod) 
of a seventy-ton whale, the hawser smoking out through the bitts 
as the fish, moving with the speed of an express train, tore at the 
brakes of the winch, and the whaler with screw reversed going ai 
eight knots astern! The whaling vessel must be small and 
light or the hawser will part when the line has run out and 
the Finner trails away with the yessel towing at his tail. She 
run the risk of being stove in helplessly if the huge 
sea-mammal takes it into his big blunt head to ram her. Modern 
whale-fishing would seem, from Mr. Burn Murdoch’s description, 
to hold all mortal thriils. There is the cautious approach, for 
whales are shy from much hunting, the crash of the bow gun ai 
the moment of critical opportunity, the crowded sevonds after the 
Finner has been hooked, and then the vast excitement of playing 
himup tothe moment when he blows up blood and dies. Then work 
heavy work, begins, for the Finner whale—unlike the Greenlan«| 
variety—sinks when dead. The big body is held up until a hawse: 
can be cast round the tail and the flukes hauled up agamst the 
vessel's quarter. Then air is pumped into the carcase through a 
hollow lanes to increase its buoyancy. If a shore station be avail 
able, the prize is towed in to be cut up and turned into money ; 
if there be no shore station, then the crew remove the whalebon 
and blubber at sea and save all that they can :— 

“Whaling is like salmon fishing,” writes Mr. Burn Murdoch, 
* but the waiting part is on an enormous scale, bigger in proportion 
than even the game or the tackle, however huge that 1s. Fancy 
waiting and fishing for nine months for your first fish. That was 
my first whaling. Henriksen [his Norse expert, a delightful figure 
of a man] in Japanese seas on his first whaling command was, | 
think, a year before he saw a whale. Then he had a lot of shots 
in succession and missed every time, till he discovered that the 
powder was at fault, and then he killed about ninety in three 
months.” 

There are big risks in modern whaling. It is no light matter 
to stand at the extreme bows of a small pitching whaler wit!) 
nothing to hold on to but the pistol grip of the gun. One needs 
perfect sea-legs, so perfect that the balance is unconscious. Then 
accidents happen :— 

* Captain Torp, a fine man and a good gunner, fired at a whale 
and the harpoon ricochetted, and three hundred and eighty-five 
grammes driving a one and a half hundredweight harpoon burst 
the five-inch cable, and the inside end came back and wound 


| around him and broke him unspeakably from head to foot. Yet he 


lived two days and fourteen ounces of chloroform had little effect.’ 


Mr. Burn Murdoch's descriptions are always effective, because 
of their simplicity and sincerity. His English is sometimes shaky, 
but we never fail to grasp his meaning, or to see what he has seen 
with his salt-rimmed eyes. What could be more vivid than this 
brief account :— 

*“I de not know how to describe the rush of a huge whale o1 
that fractional pause of uncertainty after the boom and smok» 
and flame and the whirl of great rope. It is heart-stopping, almos: 
solemn. You watch the seething black boil where. the whale. has 
gone down with small flecks of sca‘let in it, and the great cable 
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fading down into the depths, and the gun wads smoking on the 
water. Then, off goes the cable to right or left! Sixty to seventy 
miles an hour, cutting the water into foam, and we swing into the 
eourse of the whale. Before going fairly in tow on this occasion 
an unusual thing happened. The whale’s huge head, immediately 
after it sounded, suddenly shot up twenty yards in front of our 
pows, twenty feet in the air, and went as quickly down. We 
were glad it had not touched us, or we would have had quick work 
to get into our boat and our little steamer would have made a 
deep-sea sounding.” 

It is good that, though the war has delayed the production 
of this book, it has not been kept from us. There could be no 
greater refreshment to the war-weary mind than its perusal. One 
is carried far away from warring human beings into the big sea 
solitudes, and rejoices with the author when he brings his great 
‘fish’ to creel and laments with him when the harpoon misses or 
ihe cable parts and he is robbed of his long-sought catch. It is 
a book to be seized—by fair means or foul—and to be absorbed. 





INSIDE CONSTANTINOPLE.* 


Mr. Erystern has written an instructive but depressing book on 
the Gallipoli affair as viewed from Constantinople. As a member 
of the American Diplomatic Service, he was attached to the 
Embassy to Turkey from April to September, 1915, and there he 
kept a diary which he has now published. It must be premised 
that Mr. Hinstein was not, like Mr. Gerard, in a position to know 
everything, and further that in the Turkish capital jesting Pilate’s 
query, “‘ What is truth ? ” would be received in the cynical spirit 
in which it was uttered. The diarist recorded the rumours that 
he heard from day to day, and the scraps of information which he 
received from fellow-diplomatists, and others who may or may not 
have been trying to deceive him. Thus the diary is of little value 
as.an account of what really happened, but it throws a good deal of 
light on the state of feeling at Constantinople and in the Balkans 
generally during the critical months of the Dardanelles expedition, 
The author was impressed with the belief, wrongly as we think, 
that British diplomacy had needlessly let Turkey slip into the 
hands of Germany. He recorded on May Ist, a week after the 
landing at Helles, a conversation with a Turkish diplomatist—not 
the notorious Djevad Pasha—in which this point was made :— 

“ Djevad took me aside to complain about the fanaticism of 
Englishmen like B. and F. The latter, he said, liked only the 
old-fashioned Anatolian Turk, who said his prayers five times 
a day and turned to Englishmen for all advice. He thought the 
British made a great mistake not to work with the Committee— 
with all its faults it had energy and power, and a country like 
Turkey was not ripe for party government. With only a little 
skilful handling Turkey could have been so easily in British hands 
—quite true to my mind. After ail, the Turks prefer the English 
to other foreigners. I told him that the Young Turk treatment 
of Greeks and Armenians had given great offence. He asked why 
this could not have been overlooked in the same way as London 
everlooked Russians’ atrocities in Persia. He had been much 
impressed when, after every kind of horror, Grey declared he was 
without information on the subject. Djevad gave the usual 
Turkish argument for the war—the necessity of seizing the oppor- 
tune moment to fight Russia, and also to wipe out the stigma of 
the Balkan War. I asked what Turkey would gain from it. 
‘Nothing,’ he said. ‘ All we ask of Germany is that she should 
not be beaten.’ ”’ 
Nothing could illustrate more clearly the incurable levity of the 
Turkish mind. The Russians in Azerbaijan acted harshly in 
restoring order, but they never attempted a general proscription 
Enver and his Committee have carried 
It was 


of whole races such 
out, with the implicit assent of their German paymasters. 
impossible for us to work with such a geng of criminals as the 
Committee had proved themselves to be. of them were 
unquestionably bought by Germany before the war. All of them 
agreed in staking the whole fortunes of Turkey on the chance of a 
German victory, which would be no less ruinous than defeat. The 
Grand Vizier, according to Mr. Einstein, was unwilling to massacre 
the Armenians because he had property in Egypt which could be 
confiscated, but he had no moral scruples and very little influence. 
His colleagues, with Talaat as the ‘“‘ main instigator,” planned 
the massacres immediately after the British Fleet had failed to 
foree the Narrows. In one province after another, and last of 
all in the capital, the Armenians were deported and murdered 
wholesale. Even the Turks began to see that the destruction 
of the commercial classes was an economic blunder of the first 
magnitude, to say nothing of its horrible cruelty, but none dared 
to protest openly against the orders of the Committee. The Turk 
is as docile a subject as the German, 


as 


Some 


In regard to the military operations, Mr. Einstein heard that 
the Allies did not use their strength to advantage, but that the 
Turks suffered enormous losses and were running very short of 
munitions before August, 1915. If the Russian disaster in Galicia in 
the spring of 1915 had not induced Rumania and Bulgaria to open 
their frontiers for the passage of guns and shells, the Turks might 
have been unable to maintain their bombardment of our trenches. 
If we could have thrown large reinforcements and more artillery 


* Laside Constantinople, By Lewis Einstein. London: Jobn Murray. (6s. met.] 
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into the peninsula in July, 1915, when the Turks were in very 
low spirits, we might have overcome them. The landing at Suvla 
came late, but not too late if it had been well managed. After 
that the Turks were fer better supplied. The author says, inci- 
dentally, that the famous twelve-inch Austrian howitzers which 
were to blow our men into the sea reached Gallipoli, but could 
not be used because the roads were too narrow. He repeatedly 
notes that the Turks gave no quarter until late in the campaign ; 
the inquiries as to missing British soldiers came to the Ameriean 
Embassy and could not be answered. On August 14th he visited 
fifteen wounded Australians and New Zealanders who had been 
brought to Constantinople :— 


“The wounded with whom I spoke were confident and cheerful’ 
certain of final success. They were proud of themselves as Aus- 
tralians, and thought they had done their share. ‘They say 
we were better than the English,’ one pale lad, with a bullet through 
his leg, remarked. He had fallen in a bayonet charge at the foot 
of Hill 781, and owed his life to shamming death. His comrades 
around him, who had been left there wounded, had all been bayoneted 
like hundreds of others, he told me. He himself was finally pulled 
into a Turkish trench by an officer.. He had been stripped of 
everything, but the officer gave him a pair of boots. Three times 
his few belongings were taken from him, and as often new ones 
given, for the Turks are extraordinary in this, One moment they 
will murder wantonly, and the next surprise every one by their 
kindness. Thus when the first English submarine prisoners were 
led into the hospital at Chanak, shivering in their wet clothes, th 
Turkish wounded called them guests, and insisted on their being 
given everything new, and such few delicacies as they possessed. 
At the Harbié hospital the men were in -good hands.” 

Four days later he found out the reason why a few prisoners wer 
being taken :— 

“The authorities, who winced a little under the reproach of 

massacring the wounded, offer now a medjid and a half, or five 
shillings, to every soldicr who brings in a captive—the official 
esv.mate for the life of an Englishman.” 
The statement may serve to correct the preposterous stories about! 
the alleged ‘* chivalry ” of the Turks. A few of them may have 
behaved humanely ; most of them were as bad as the Germane. 
It is interesting to notice the author’s belief that Bulgaria wa 
sitting on the fence till after the Suvla landing. He saw a good 
deal of the Bulgarian Minister in Constantinople, and he wrote on 
June 10th: ‘“‘ The Turks are more afraid of Bulgaria than of England 
or France.”” On August 8th there were rumours of an arrangemen! 
between Bulgaria and Serbia, and a revival of the Balkan League. 
On August 31st the diarist wrote: ‘* The Germans here are jubilant 
over the supposed agreement with Bulgaria, which they aftfirm 
positively has now been concluded’; he added that it was not 
signed, and that Bulgaria was still trying to play off the Allies 
against the Central Powers. At any rate, this seems to show—but 
does not prove—that the German Emperor anticipated event: 
by many months when he claimed Bulgaria as an ally at the outset 
of the war, and that our Foreign Office was not so ill informed as 
many of its critics thought. The Bulgarians, in Mr. Einstein's 
opinion, were mainly influenced by Russia’s military failure in 
Galicia. Russia, he says, had “* prevented pressure being brought 
on her favourite child,’’ but when she required aid, her own defeats 
were used by Bulgaria against her. That * Punic 
faith,’’ and yet there are still a few honourable men in England 
who agitate for this perfidious and cruel people, 


indeed was 





The author saw a good deal of his German colleagues, wiiose 
motto was said to be ‘“‘ Deutschland iiber Allah.” He mentions 
that Baron Wangenheim, the Minister, “‘ called on M[orgenthau] 
at the Embassy actually jubilant to announce the sinking of the 
‘ Lusitania.’”’ Mr. Einstein saw at once that “ if, as is probable, 
American lives have been lost, it will cause a storm of mdignation 
at home.” On May 15th, 1915, the German Military Attach 
admitted to him that the Zeppelins were a disappointment, an: 
said that the war would be a very long one—* to take any othe: 
view was to ignore the English character.”” This officer, Colone! 
von Leipzig, was shot at a railway station on his way back from 
Gallipoli; his colleagues described it as an accident, but rumou: 
said it was the work of a Turk assassin. The orthodox German 
Mr. Einstein was assured in July that peac: 
defiritel 


view was different ; 
would come by November, 1915, as the Russians were * 
crushed ”’ and fifteen corps eould go west to “ open the road t» 
Calais.” The Grand Vizier in August predicted that “ tl. 
would be over in twenty days ’—he had this from the German 
General Stafi—but no one paid attention to his folly. It is inter 
esting to know that Herr Géppert, the Councillor at the German 
Embassy, though an admirer of Marshal von Hindenburg as w 
‘educated Bliicher,”’ denied him the credit for Tannenberg, 
‘‘ where he had only taken over the command three days before, 
and the plans for which were due entirely to his predecessor Pritt 
witz.”’ Herr Géppert thus destroyed the legend that Tanne: 
was won through the Marshal's special knowledge of the Masurian 
Lakes—a legend which, unlike most German statements, se med 
In may point out that Mr. Einstein 


Wa 


iberg 


credible. conclusion, we 


confirms the story of the German War Council held early in July, 


1914. 


He mentions it on May 5th, 1915, as * the famous council,” 
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to which Baron Wangenheim had been summoned, and at which 
“the Emperor turned to all the different leaders and captains of 
industry and asked them if they were ready for war.”’ Six weeks 
later the diarist went for a walk with the Italian Minister, Signor 
Garroni, who told him that on July 15th, 1914, Baron Wangenheim, 
who had returned from Berlin the day before, had said in confidence 
to him, as the representative of an ally, that ‘“‘ war had been irrevoc- 
ably decided” at ‘‘aconference of ambassadors, generals, and leaders 
of industry.” The Archduke’s murder was to furnish the pretext, 
and Italy would be forced by the expected German victory over 
France to fight beside her ally. Signor Garroni, as we know, did 
not inform his Government of this amazing communication until 
long afterwards, and the Minister himself is now dead, It is well 
to have this independent version of Signor Garroni’s statement, 
which he could not have invented. Despite the official German 
denials, there is no doubt that the Council was held in Berlin, and 
the war determined on, at least a fortnight before the ultimatum 
was presented to Serbia. The controversy which the Germans 
and their friends abroad have tried to stir up regarding the precise 
date and hour of the Russian mobilization is obviously beside the 
mark when Germany had deliberately decided to force on a war 
at least three weeks before Russia mobilized. 





FICTION. 


THE BAGOTS.* 

Mr. Wattas's first and very promising novel takes the form of 
a story of Ireland of to-dey and yesterday, and shows so many 
superficial convergences with Mr. St. John Ervine’s Chenging 
Winds that he has done well to assure us that his MS. was in the 
hands of a literary agent before the publication of that book. 
Both aro studies of two generations ; in both the elder is represented 
by an unyielding Unionist and the younger by converts to 
Nationalism ; in both, finally, the story culminates in the Dublin 
Rising of Easter, 1916. There are other points of resemblance, 
but they are easily outweighed by the differences. In Changing 
Winds the old father was an Ulsterman. Here “ Phue” Bagot, 
a Black Protestant from Dublin, is a land agent in the West, 
where he lives as a stranger among a hostile race. On tho death 
of his brother and sister-in-law he accepts their children as a legacy, 
and brings up the girl in the croed of her mother, a Roman Catholic, 
He is devoted to all of thom in his hard, exacting way, anxious 
that the boys shall succeed and prove a credit to their name, and 
proud of their success at school and college. The two boys are 
well contrasted ; Philip, sonsitive, emotional, imaginative, inheriting 
more of his mother's Celtie temperament ; George being of tougher 
fibre, keener intellect, and greater practical ability. They have 
no friends among the people, being cut off by religion and their 
uncle's calling, and the only house thoy visit is that of Lord 
Rathmoyle, an impecunious but intelligent Irish peer of detached 
and moderate views, with an amiable son destined for diplomacy, 
and an only daughter, cosmopolitan and artistic in her outlook. 
Both boys migrate to England; George joining the Bar, Philip 
becoming a curate in a large Northern industrial city. The 
irony of tho situation, as conceived by the author, resides in the 
fact that their latent Nationalist sympathies are not aroused until 
tiey make their way in England. George does well, even 
brilliantly, at the Bar; Philip makes his mark as a hard-working 
parish priest. But both are made to feel that they are foreigners, 
in the case of George, English stupidity rouses resontment ; but 
he distrusts Nationalist methods, stands for an English constituency, 
andenters Parliament as a Liberal Home Ruler. This is a terrible 
blow to his uncle, and leads to a prolonged estrangement. Even 
harder to bear is Philip's announcement of his impending conversion 
to the Roman Catholic faith, though he has no intention of becoming 
a priest, being already engaged to the highly educated daughter of an 
English merchant. On the eve of the war George had decided 
to resign his seat and join the Nationalist Volunteers, but on the 
outbreak of hostilities he at once enters the British Army on the 
ground that “in fighting for Belgium and France we shall be 
lighting side by side with England against England's treatment 
of Irish nationality in the past and present.” Philip, having 
resigned his benefice, enters the R.A.M.C. Early in 1916 both 
brothers revisit their old home, their uncle having been reconcilod 
by their action in the war. On their return they happen to arrive 
in Dublin on the day of the outbreak, and Philip is shot in the 
streets by his maternal uncle, who is fighting with the Sinn Feiners, 
and had never seen his nephew before, while George, whom this 
uncle knew, is assisting in the defence of Trinity College. 

Mr. Wallas is, on the whole, a self-effacing writer, and his views 
ean only be gathered from those of the characters with whom he 
is obviously in sympathy. We infer, then, that he thinks the 
Sinn Fein rising suicidal, but that the British Government showed 
criminal negligence jn allowing treason to grow openly ia Dublin. 
Unlike Mr. Ervine, he is inclined to brood on the past. Unlike 


* The aA ts: a Novel ef Nationality. By Walter Wallas. London: Hutchiason 
and Co. (6s.j 





him again, he has apparently no bolief in the value of Ulster as 
a regenerative force in a Nationalist Ireland, and betrays q 
certain hostility to England as the source of all Ireland's troubles, 
ile can appreciate the English in the mass, but the two English 
male characters who appear prominently in the book—the 
arrogant, intellectual Devereux and the truculent Noneon. 
formist Radical who is selling his party and his country on the 
eve of tho war—are frankly dotestable. Then there are soma 
acid portraits, under thinly disguised pseudonyms, of leading 
British statesmen, and we are given to understand that Ireland 
has always been a pawn in the party game, and that the robellion 
was provoked by a diabolical Unionist plot. Of the womon 
characters, the most successful are the least ambitious—tho gonial 
Lady Brantiport and Molly Bagot, simple, affectionate, unchanging 
in her impartial devotion to uncle and brothers. Millicent, the 
daughter of the Radical Tartuffo, is a sort of female Admirable 
Crichton, whose place in such a household is hard to account for, 
and her colourless American mother is strangely untypical of 
American womanhood. And though Lord Rathmoyle’s daughter 
talks brilliantly, her self-protectiveness is too pronounced for the 
reader to rejoice over the undeserved good luck which eliminated her 
odious husband. But the love interest, though developed at 
length, is subsidiary to politics. Mr. Wallas throws a good deal 
of light on Irish Nationalism, if it is not always dry light. But, 
as Philip Bagot says, it is hard for a man to think out any question 
calmly in Ireland. 





** Missing.” By Mrs.Humphry Ward. (W. Collins, Sons, and Co, 
6s. net.)—Mrs. Humphry Ward's book is almost too poignant to be 
borne at this mement. The agonies undergone by a war bride 
whose husband is missing are only too faithfully depicted. Most 
people will agree with Mme. de Staél, who said that to write one 
must “‘ have loved, have suffered.’ Present suffering is too terrible 
a matter for artistic description. 

READABLE NovVELs.—Miss Mary. By Katharine Tynan. (John 
Murray. 5s. net.)—One of ‘‘ Katharine Tynan’s”’ charming Irish 
stories. The heroine is an attractive creature.——Hawk of the 
Desert. By G. E. Mitton. (Same publisher and _ price.)—An 
extremely exciting account of German intrigue in the Nubian 
Desert. A whole party of English people are taken by hostile 
Arab tribes and go through hair-raising adventures.——T'he Victim. 
By Mary E. Mann. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—-An exemplifica- 
tion of the fact that “‘ the wages of sin is deat).’’ In this case the 
suffering is vicarious, though the sinners thomselvos have none too 


pleasant a time. 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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The Council for the Study of International Relations has pub- 
lished at 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C., a sensible pamphlet on The 
Foreign Office and the Foreign Services Abroad (6d.), which describes 
clearly the heterogeneous duties of our Diplomatic and Consular 
Services and emphasizes “‘ the complete dependence of the Foreign 
Office on the rest of the Government.”’ It is often forgotten that, 
however the defects of its organization may be remedied, * the 
Foreign Office will still remain largely a mere channel of action and 
information, and not an organism with independent powers.” 
‘** The Foreign Office is, more than any other department, dependent 
upon, not only its own Parliamentary head, but the Cabinet and 
the machinery of Government as a whole; and that means that 
it is dependent upon the British electorate.’’ There is much truth 
in this, and in the corollary that our foreign policy will not become 
more efficient unless the British public will take a more continuous 
and more intelligent interest in foreign affairs. We should add 
that the Foreign Office, by supplying more information in an 
intelligible form, might assist very materially Yo this end. 


The October number of History, the very readable quarterly 
journal of the Historical Association (Macmillan and Co., Is. net), 
contains an examination by Professor Firth of the accepted story 
of the expulsion of the Long Parliament by Cromwell, and two 
“historical revisions’? which deserve a note. Professor Pollard 
dispels some old illusions in regard to Magna Carta, the popular 
view of which was largely invented by Coke in his contest with 
James I. Mr. Callender is even more drastic in his refutation 
of the belief that the defeat of the Armada was a miracle. Not 
only were the English fighting ships more numerous than the 
Spaniards ; they were also, for the most part, far more powerful 
than the armed Spanish transports which ‘“‘ creaked with the 
obsolescence of mediaevalism.” Tennyson's “ little ‘ Revenge’ ” 
was as far superior to the Armada vessels as the ‘ Queen Elizabeth’ 
would be to the early ironclads, and in her fight off the Azores 
with fifty-three Spaniards she was, according to Mr. Callender, 
by no means unevenly matched. 


The Things that are Caesar's. By the Rev. Alfred Fawkes. 
(John Murray. Is, net.!}—This wise and wilty pamphlet on 














1917.] 


XS avamba~ ™m 
a 
« Church Reform * should be widely read. . Mr. Fawkes disbelieveS 
in the agitation for narrowing the Church, and in the tentative 
proposals for the disendowment of this or that eotien of the clergy 
in the interests of the “ Great Slum Fallacy.’ ‘The Church is 
in more danger from the apathy of the laity than from the encroach- 
ments of the clergy.” “‘ What the House of Laymen and the 
Diocesan Conference stand for is not the assent, but the profound 
and increasing difference, of the lay: mind.’ “It is probable 
that no real revival of religion will take place amongst us till the 
Church has escaped from the backwash of the two great 
Ecclesiastical movements of the nineteenth century, and resumed 





its normal position on the religious curve.” Mr. Fawkes looks | 
which | 


” 


for the gradual disappearance of the “‘ sectarian temper 
would uproot and ruin the National Church in the attempt to 


stimulate its spiritual life. 





(J. Nisbet and 


Mrs. Humphry Ward. By Stephen Gwynn. 
* Writers 


Co. Is. 3d. net.)—Mr. Gwynn, in this new volume of the 
of the Day ” series, shows himself at once a sympathetic and a 
severe critic. ‘‘ Future criticism will not overlook the fact that 
ne, almost alone of her contemporaries, avoided dealing in the 
crudities of passion and won her popularity by a singularly austere 
appeal ; addressing herself not to the senses or the simpler feelings, 
but to those emotions which connect themselves with high, and 
often abstract, intellectual interests.”’ ‘‘ She fails, I think, in the 
not because she is too much of the good citizen, but 


last resort, 
She would sooner found an 


because she is too little of an artist. 
intellectual sect than write a supremely good book.”” Mr. Gwynn 


describes Mrs. Ward's novels carefully ; his favourite among them | 


is Helbeck of Bannisdale. 


We may record the appearance of the sixteenth edition of The 
Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cambridge 
(Cambridge University Press, 63, net), revised to June last, though 
t.e “three thousand resident undergraduates’? mentioned on 
p. 7 are in fact absent on military duty. To these students the 
record of emergency legislation for their benefit will be useful, 
we trust, hereafter. 





Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors (J. and J. Paton, 2s.), now in 
its twentieth annual edition, may be commended to parents as the 
best guide to the choice of a school for a boy or a girl, It is well 


arranged and abundantly illustrated. 





Policewomen.—The Second Report of the Women Police 


Service, copies of which may be obtained at the oflices of the 
Association, 6 Eccleston Square (ls. 6d.), records excellent progress 
by this unpretentious but very useful body of women workers 
{n July, 1915, the number of trained women in the Force was only 
fifty. In July of this year it was six hundred and twelve and daily 
increasing :— 
“ During the past twelve months,” says the Report, “ the work 
of Policewomen all over the country has extended in scope and 
demand beyond our most sanguine expectations. Twelve cities, 
towns and boroughs are at present employing Policewomen; cf 
these six are employing members of the Women Police Servi ice, 
The reports of these Policewomen tend to show that step by step 
they are gaining the trust of the authorities under whom they “work, 
with a corresponding increase in the demands for their service . . . 
and Poticewomen are stJl working in both official and semi-ofiicial 
capacities,” 
Great help to the progress of the Women Police Service has been 
given by their omployment by the Ministry of Munitions in munition 


factories, The Report contains an interesting description of the 


duties of Policewomen in these factories as well as of their more | , 


general work. Recruits have to undergo a strict training consisting 
of drill, attendance at Police Courts, first aid, lectures in civil and 
criminal law, patrolling and domiciliary visiting ; and to continue 
this training at its present high standard funds are much needed. 
Apart from a grant given by the Ministry of Munitions in respect 
of factory duties, the Corps has to depend on the subscriptions of 
interested supporters. The work done by the Women Police seems 
to us extremely useful, and we cannot help feeling there is much 
to be said for the establishment of a permanent Force, 


Thrice through the Dark Continent. By J. Du Plrssis. (Longmans 
and Co. 14s. net.)—Professor Du Plessis, of the Dutch Reformed 
Seminary at Stellenbosch, made an extended tour of the Central 
African mission-field in 1913-16, covering a distance of seventeen 
thousand miles in twenty-six months. He started from the Geld 
Coast and travelled through the Cameroons, Nigeria, French Congo, 
and the Congo State to Lake Albert, and thence through East 
Africa to Mombasa. He then returned by a more southerly route 
to the Congo, using a new military track west of the Belgian frontier, 
whieh proved to be the most difficult part of his journey. Arrived 
at the Congo estuary, he went up the river, and then southward to 
Katanga, across Rhodesia and Nyasaland to Beira, and homeward 
to Cape Town by rail. The author says little of politics or the war, 
but describes the country and the natives in a fresh and interesting 
way. His tribute to the Protestant missionaries on the Congo is 
He calls attention to the need for more 


particularly enthusiastic. 
In Nyasaland, besides the famou 


missions in Eastern Nigeria. 
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Scottish church at eiliads he notices a church at Loudon which 
will hold two thousand five hundred pecple and yet is semetimes 
overcrowded, 

Cardinal Ximenes, By J. P. R. Lyell. (Grafton. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—Ximenes, the stern Franciscan who at the age of fifty-six was 
summoned from his cell to become confessor at the Castilian Court 
of Ferdinand and Isabella and a few years later became Primate and 
chief Minister, was one of Spain’s great men. Mr. Lyell’s unpre- 
tentious memoir serves to recall Ximenes at the fourth centenary of 
his death. Few men have begun an active earecr so late in life as he 


| did. At seventy-two the Cardinal took command of an expedition 


to Oran and captured the place after a stiff fight. He was merciless 


to the Moors and Jews, but he is remembered by scholars with 


| gratitude for his services to learning, and especially for the Complu- 





| Christmas Tales of Flanders, illus. by J. de Bosachére 














tensian Polyglot Bible, which he caused to be edited and printed at 
his own expense, and which included the first printed, though not 
the first published, text of the Greek Testament. Mr. Lyell gives a 
full account of the famous Polyglot and a census of ninety-seven 
copies which he has traced. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


Archer (W.), India and the Future, 8vo,.............645- (Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Azan (Lt.-Col. P.), The War of Positions, cr Svo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 5.6 
Bardsley (C. C. B.) and others, Women and Church Work, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 2/6 


Barr (Amelia E.), Profit and Loss, cr SvO...........0eeceees .. (Appleton) 6,0 
Bryant (Sara Cone), Stories to Teil the Littlest Ones, Svo........ (Harrap) net 5.0 
Byrd (J. W.), The Born Fool, cr 8vo................ (Chatto & Windus) nct 60 


Childe (W. R.), Dream English: a Fantastical Romance, Svo..(Constable) net 6/0 
roy Svo (Heinemann) net 2 6 
.-(Hutchinson) 6.0 


Clarke (Isabel €.), Young Cymbeline, er ee 
.( Nisbet) net 5,0 


Creswell (33. B.), Thomas, CF BVO... .ccccccccccccccscces 





Cross (H. E.), The Camel and its Diseases..................¢ (Bailli€re) net 50 

Douglas (0.), The Setons, er 8vo.............. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 50 

Drinkwater (J.), Prose Papers, oF ee errr (E. Mathews) net 6.0 
5 


Duggan (S. P.), Student’s 'Text-Book in History of Kducation (Apple ton) net 5/0 
Epistle to the ticbrews (The). ed. by A. Nairne, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4.6 


Everest (Kate), Stolen Brains, cr 8VO..........00ceeeeeeeeeee (J. Richmond) 6,0 
Farquhar (J. N.), The Crown of Hinduism, er 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3.6 
Farrer (R.), On the Eaves of the World, 2 vols., 8vo.......... (Arnold) net 30.0 
Fraser (T. A.), Maitland of Castle Rough, cr 8vo.......... (H. Jenkins) net 0 


Friend (J. N.), The Chemistry of Linseed Oil,cr 8vo. (Gurney & Jackson) net 
Ghosts, adapted as a story from Ibsen’s Play by D. M. Dell, er 8vo. .(Jarrold) net 
Gordon (A. R.), The Prophets of the Old Testament. .(Hodder & Stoughton) het 
Grandgent (C. H.), The Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics, 8vo. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Hanney (H. B.), Secret of Egyptian ¢ ‘hronoiogy ", er &vo (3. Low) net 6,0 
Heath (8.) & Row (P.), Our Homeland Cathedrals Vots. 1.-II. (W arne) each net 3.0 
Helps (Sir A.), Correspondence of, ed. by k. A. Hips, Svo........ (J. Lane) net 12,6 
Holinshed’s Chronicles: Richard II. and Henry V., ed. by R. 8. Wallace and 
Alma Hansen, er Svo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) 3 6 


GSaroro 
= 


Hutt (C. W.), The Future of the Dis abled Soldier, er 8vo. ..(J. Bale) net 6,0 
Indian Philosophical Keview, Vol. 1., No. 1, July, 1917 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3.0 
Johnston (J. O.), Men of God: Addresses, “| eee (Longmars) net 36 
Kaye-Smith (Sheila), The Challenge to Sirius, er 8vo............ (Nisbet) net 6.0 
Klein (S. T.), From the Watci+Tower, cr 8v0.............- (Methuen) net 5,0 
Koebel (W. H.), Central America, 8v0.............00e000. (F. Unwin) net 10 6 

3.6 


Kozminsky (1.), Zodiacal Symbology and its Planctary Power....(W. Rider) net 
Lancashire Biographies: Rolls of Honour, roy 8vo......... .(James) net 35.0 
Lange (F. W. T.) and others, Beoks on the Great War, Vol. V. ‘ Svo (Grafton) net 15 
Lewis (Helen Prothero), The Peepshow, cr 8V0..........00-00005 (Hutehinson) 6 
Loeb Library (The): Dio’s Roman History, Vel. VI., er 8vo. .(Ileinemann) net 5 
Loeb Library (The): Greek Anthology, Vol. III., cr 8vo....(Heinemann) net 6 
Loeb Library (The): Plautus, Vol. Il., er 8vo.......... .(Heinemann) net 50 
Loeb Library (The): Phutareh’s Lives, Yol. V.> cr Svo....( Heinemann) net 5 
Mansion (H.) & Anderson (Anne), Old French Nursery Songs..(Harrap) net 6 
Marquis (D.), Hermione and her Little Group of Serious Thinkers (Appleton) pet 5 
Martinier (P.) & Lemerle (br. G.), Injuries of the Face — Jaw (Baill'ére) net 5 
Mayne (Ethel C.), Come Im, er 8VO..........0650005: ‘hapman & Jlall) net 60 
Memoranda on Army Gencral Administration. ed. by P. iitena .(Baitfiere) net 5 


Milne (A. A.), Once upon a Time, cr 8v0............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Nash (Dorothy E. C.), The Moon Baby, roy &vo................ (Jarrold) net 3.6 
Northup (C. 8.), A Bibliography of Thomas Gray -8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12 6 
O'Kelly (8.), Waysiders: Stories of Connacht, er 8vo....(Talbot Press) net 2.6 
Old ¢ ‘ountry (Eee), OS. Wet TE. BB, GP GIO eo cic ccccrccccccccccecne (Dent) net 3.6 
Orwin (C. S.), The Det: ‘rigination of Farming Costs, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5.0 
Parker (I). H.), The Self and Nature, cr 8vo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net & 6 
Peel (Mrs. C. 8.), The Labour-Saving House, cr 8vo............ (J. Lane) net 36 
Pemberton (M.), Her W edding Night, and other Stories er 8vo(H. Jenkins) net 50 
Poenis of Keats, ed. by W. T. Young, 18mo........ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3.0 
Potter (M. 4.), Four - Bd Gs 5 5:5h5-ernneehs.a0ed (Oxfor! Univ. Press) net 56 
Richmond (L.) & Little johns (J.), The Art of Painting in Pastel, 4to (Pitman) net 12,6 
Riddell (W. R.), The Constitution of Canada, cr Svo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5.6 
Sarolea (C.), German Problems and Personalities, cr §vo (Chatto & Windus) net 50 
Serbian Fairy Tales, trans. by Mme. Elodie L. Mijatovich (Heineman) net 6 0 
eee? Ci.: a See Ge, GE Bi nc cc ccdssccccossosnssat (Collins) net 0 
Stitt (Innes) & Ward ¢L.), To-morrow, and other Poems, cr 8ve (Longmans) net 6 
Story of the Stubbydub (The), by Rab, 4tu........-..ceeeees (Westall) net 6 
‘Thorne (G.), Hester Redeemed, cr 8v0...........00000. re (Jarrold) 0 
Varlez (A.), Les Belggs en Enil, roy 8VO...........2.200000s (Simpkin) net 6 


Virgil and Lucretius, Passages trans. by W. Stebbing, cr 8vo. .( Longmans) net 
Wasd (Sir A. W.), Germany, 1815-90, Vol. 1D.. 1852-71. .¢Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Watson (J. K.) "The Venereal Diseases Problem, cr 8v0........ (Bailligre) net 
Webb (S.), The Works Manager To-Day,cr 8vo..... (Longmans) net 
Webster (H. K.), The Painted Scene, and other Stories, “er 8vo....(Constable) net 
Westermann (W. L.), The Story af ‘the Ancient Ns ations, cr BVO (Appleton) net 
Williams (H. N.), Life and Letters of Admiral Sir C. Napicr. .( Hute! TK! net 1 


_ 
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Wilson (Rey. J. P.), Jesus and the Eucharist, cr $vo........ (8.P.C.K.) net 6 
i. . * BERR are (7. Jenkins) net 0 
. (Headley) net 0 





Year 117 (The), INustrated, roy 8vo.. PEFR. 
Yerta (Gabricile & Marguerite), Six Women and the Invasion (Macmillan) net 
Young (W. W.), ‘fhe Story of the Cigarette, er BVO... cc cecccces ( Applet t mm) | ne t 
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A DELICIOUS CUP OF COCOA 


Made in a Moment. 

‘Take a teaspoonful of Savory & Moore's Cocoa and Milk, mix 
to a smooth paste with a little hot water, add boiling water as re- 
quired, and you have in a moment a delicious cup of Cocoa, nourish- 
ing and sustaining—in fact, a meal in itself. 

Savory & Moore's Cocoa and Milk is an excellent thing for the 
brain-worker, for those who suffer from ‘‘ nerves’ or imsomnia, 
and for the busy man or woman who is obliged at times to forgo 
a regular meal and yet requires something sustaining in the mean- 
time. 

But perhaps its most valuable property is that it is very easily 
digested, and can be taken without the least discomfort, even by 
those who have to diet themselves with care and are unable to take 
tea, coffee, or cocoa in the ordinary form. 


TESTIMONY.—‘I have used your Cocoa and Milk, and con- 
sider it a most excellent preparation, very agreeable in flavour, 
and superior to tea, especially when taken in the afternoon by 
those whose digestions are weak.” 


Tins, 2/6 and 1/6, of all Chemists and Stores. 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., 
Chemists to The King, 
143 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
‘ TOTAL FUNDS - 221,405,644. 
ROYAL | FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 








: | 

t NCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
onmoreiee | ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 
LIMITED. | opvices{ 24:28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 





ROWLAND’S 
MACASS AR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared ina GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 73., and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Gardon, London, E.C. 1. 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 








Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1 . 


——<—<————— 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

d nnintigupbin 

The Council invites sopentios for employment as ASSISTANT ORGANISERS 
of CHILDREN’S CARE WORK. Candidates should have had considerable ex- 
perience tu social work, with special reference to children, and should possess organising 
ability. Ihe salary of an Aassistant Urgauiser on the permanent staff commences 
at £100a year, rising by yearly Increments of £6 to £130 a year. The rate of pay of a 
Temporary Assistant Organiser ls £2 a week. Assistant Organisers (permanent and 
temporary) are also now paid war wages of 58. a week each. Married women may 
apply for temporary employment.—Apply for form to the CLERK of the COUNCIL, 
Connty Hall, Spring Gardens. 8.W.1. Enclose stamped, addressed envelope. Forms 
must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 28th November, 1917. Per- 
sous already tn the Council's seryice may apply. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Gyo" NTY BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

THE KIRBY SECONDARY SCHOOL, LINTHORPB. 


WAN'TED for January, 1918, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS qualified for Kindergarten 
Work, ‘Training and teaching experience essential. Commencing salary from £100 
per annum, according to experlence.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, 
training, and experience, together with copies of recent testimonials, to be sent to 
Miss M. McCOMBIE, M.A., Kirby Secondary School, Middlesbrough, not later than 
Zith November, 1917 

Education Offices, Middlesbrough, 

6th November, 1917. 


K 2x2 


EMMERSCN BECKWITH, 
a aa Director and Secretary. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL. FOR BOYS, DOVER. 





Wanted in January, JUNIOR MISTRESS for general form week. 
given to trained Graduate with experience in Nature Study. 
salary will be fixed aceording to qualifications and experience, but will be not 
es thaw £140 a year 
+) ligation forms may be obtained irom the HEAD-MASTER. 
November, 1017, 


Preference 


RAS, W. CROOK, Secretary, 


THE SPECTATOR. 








[November 19, 1917. 





ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTER, 
Applications are invited for the following ts :— 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Head-Master—ROBERT CROSTHWAITE, M.A. Camb. 

A MASTER with the highest qualifieations in Mathematics and a knowledge oz 
Elementary Physics is required to direct the teaching of Mathematics throughout 
the School, and to take a share of the teaching in the Advanced Course in Mathemattes 
and Scienee. Salary £250 to £300. . 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—MARY A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. London. 
MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS with-an Honours Degree In Mathematics and with 
teaching experience in that subject and in one Subsidiary Subject. Salary £200 to £240 
Application Forms may be obtained from the undersigned. . 
Education Offices, SPURLEY HEY, 
Deansgate, Manchester. Director of Education. 


LicHFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


The Governors of the above School invite applications for the Appointment of a 
HEAD-MASTER to take charge after the Easter Holidays, 1918. He must be 
Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, or have such other equivalent 

ualification as may be approved by the Board of Education: he need not be in 
doly Orders. He will not be at liberty to accept any other fees or appointment 
interfering with the proper performance of his duties. The fixed yearly stipend jx 
£150, together with a Capitation fee of £3 for each boy ; the number at present at 
the School is 64. The Head-Master’s house, which is“provided free of rent, rates, and 
repairs, adjoins the School, and has accommodation for 20 boarders. For these not 
more than £50 per annum may be charged. 

Candidates can obtain forms of application from Mr. H. H. BROWN, Solicitor, 
Lichfield, the Clerk to the Governors of the School, to whom they are requested to 
send such applications, not later than the 30th day of November instant, and from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated), 
GARSCUBE TERRACE, EDINBURGH. 

Wanted, in January a MISTRESS for KINDERGARTEN and JUNIOR FORM 
WORK. Qualifications desirod—National Froebel Union Certificate for Junior 
Form Work and good experience. Ability to teach Scripture as a special subject 
very desirable. Initial salary £120 to £140, according to qualifications. —A pplications, 
with copies of testimonials, should be sent at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ORTHAMPTON SOHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
ST. GEORGE'S AVENUE, NORTHAMPTON. 

Required in January : 

I. Experienced JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS (girls 8 to 11). 
and tra essential. State subjects offered. 

Il. An ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach History. Honours Degree or equivalent. 
French or Geography as subsidiary subjeot. 

il, An ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Physics and Mathematics. Honours Degree 
or equivalent. 

Initial salaries £130 to £180, according to qualifications and experlence.—Apply at 
once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

EDUCATION 


((AMBRIDGESHIRE COMMITTEE 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 











Degree or equivalent 





Wanted, in January, TEACHERS (either sex) for (1) JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 
(2) JUNIOR FRENCH. Micimum salary in each case £150, rising by increments 
of £10 to £200.—Forms of application, which should be returned immediately, can 
be obtained of the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge 
lst November, 1917. 


(Yourt: 





BOROUGH OF 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistreas—Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 

SCIENCE MISTRESS required in January. Good Secondary School experience 
essential; Hons. Botany preferred. Good Physics and Chemistry also required. 
Commencing salary up to £200 per annum for well-qualified teacher. Form: of 
application from the undersigned to be completed returned at once. 

tducation Office, Darlington. A. 0. BOYDE, 

November, 1917. Secretary, 


ren OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
a 


DARLINGTON. 





for the University CHAIR OF RUSSIAN tenable at King’s College. The 

ry will be £600 a year.—Applications, accompanied by copies of not more than four 

testimonials (twelve copies of each document), together with the names of not more 

than four references, must be received not later than by first post on Saturday, 

December Ist, 1917, by the undersigned, at the University, South Kensington, S.W. 7, 

from whom further particulars may be obtained. Applications should be markeu 
outside “ Chair of Russian.’ E. 0. PERRY, Vice-Chancellor. 


U Xtversity OF MANOHESTER. 


The Council invites applications for the post of SECRETARY to the APPOINT 
MENTS BOARD (Women’s Branch) ; 5) £300. Further particulars may be 
yee from the SECRETARY to the CE-CHANCELLOR, the Universit 
Manchester. 


PONTEFRACT & DISTRICT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wanted, in January, MISTRESS with good High School experience to 
teach French, with Geography as subsidiary subject. Cambridge Tripos or London 
B.A. preferred. Initial salary £150.—Forms of application, to be obtained from 
Mr. H. HOLMES, Ropergate End, Pontefract, must be returned completed by 
November 15th. 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY, for North Country City, an OUT- 
DOOR WORKER (Woman), trained Rescue and Preventive and C.0.S. 
Write, stating salary, qualifications, &c., to Mrs. C 
Darham. 
EAs BOCate COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE.— 
Required in April, GAMES and GYMNASTICS MISTRESS (Dartford or 
Bedford). Excellent crosse and Cricket required. 
Apply fully to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


LAMORGAN -AINI 














RUICKSHANK, The College, 








TRAINING COLLEGE, BARRY.— 
Wanted, ASSISTANT MATRON. Institution experience necessary. Salary 
£50.—Apply immediately to the PRINCIPAL. 
r= SECONDARY SCHOOL.—Required in January, 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS with special qualifications for teach English 
Subsidiary subject, Vey 7, 6 Good egree and experience essential. Salar 
according to Lancashire ©.C. new scale, with allowance for experience.—Forms oi 
a, (to be returned not later than November 23rd) obtainable from A. H. 
AITKEN, Town Clerk, Accrington. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, London, S.W. 11. 
The Governing Body require the services of the following :—(a) ASSIS'TAN'! 
TEACHER in Domestic Science. Initial salary £150, rising by £210 per annum to £200. 
(b) PART-TIME ASSISTANT LECTURER (Woman) in the Application of 
Science to Housecraft. Salary £100. 
Applications should be received on or before Wednesday, 21st November, 1917. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 











LECTURES, &c. 
ECTURES at 155 BROMPTON ROAD on “ MAN’S. PRO- 
ormes mn,” Miss ru » ber.13th, * ‘Th: 
Great Teachers of China,” Mra. Ina Moll. Admission im ~_ ses 
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HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PRYEROAL TRAINING 
7 OLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 


Trustees 
sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (haisman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
au 
Miss H. C. GREENE. 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are propaced as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish Sy stem. 
The ao extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory.and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
peautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October. —Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


1QOUTHPORT — iG 





PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B, Principals —A. ALEXANDER, 
¥. R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers.of Physical Education. ‘Separate Course, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 
Remedial Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References [ieee to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Ly Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further ‘particulars from the SECRETARY. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, ncn a erage Mies ‘STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers o Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
‘The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Me lical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Maszage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, C Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
} WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman : Rt. 
Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—-For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Tund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENOE, 


{ARDENING FOR WOMEN. —Escentially practical training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life Individual! 
consideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Courses may 
begin any date. 
llustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


(PTBOOR, LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive Pa glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Suecceases in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit- t-preser ving. —F or illustrated prospectus apply _PRINC IPALS. 




















7". SECRETARY of the WAR OFFICE announces that a | 

limited number of boys may be nominated by the Army Council for admission | 
to a competitive examination for one GELL. MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP and a 
limited number of GILL MEMORIAL EXHIBITIONS which will be held at 
BRIGHTON COLLEGE on the 4th and 5th June, 1918. 

The annual value of a Gill Memorial Scholarship is £50, and that of a Gill Memorial 
Exhibition is £45; they are tenable for three years (the period may be extended to 
four years on the recommendation of the Head-Master). This represents approx!- 
mately half the cost of education at the College. 

To be eligible for nomination by the Army Council a candidate must be :-— 

(a) Under fifteen years of age on the Ist June, 1018; and 

(6) The son of an officer of the Regular Army (serving or retired), or,in default of 

qualified candidates being available, the son of an officer of the Special Reserve 
or Territorial Force. 

The sucecssful candidates for the scholarship or exhibition will enter Brighton 
College at the termination of the Summer Vacation. 

Applications for nomination by the Army Council should reach the SECRETARY, 
War Office, London, 8.W. 1, not later than the Ist. April, 1918 (accompanied by birth 
ertificates and certificates of conduct covering the last two years). 

Full particulars regarding the examination and copies of former papers set can 
he obtained on application to the SECRETARY, Brighton College, Brighton. 

War Office, October, 1917. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
M ®- zs m i EVANS, 
™ PREPARES PUPILS FOR 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
NAVY (Special Entry 174-184), 
LONDON MATRIC., &c. 





M.A.>, 


In September, 1916, FOR WOOLWICH, 4 SENT UP—4 PASSED 


In Deeember, 1916, FOR WOOLWICH, SANDHURST AND QUETTA, 
6 SENT UP—6 PASSED. 


Apply— 
STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID. | 


b LOTHIAN. Equable climate. Beautifully situated in its own grounds. | 
‘horough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older giris 
imay specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Ali games, riding, 
swimming. Resident Pupils only. 

Prospectus, etc., from the PRINCIPALS. 


H. I G H F I E L >, 
‘ OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. “ Watford 626.” 


ye DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. | 








FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals { Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALIE, M.A., London. 
| Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


‘THE ROYAL SCHOOL AT BATH FOR 
DAUGHTERS, 

In view of the special needs of the times, accommodation is being arranged for 
1S or 20 ADDITIONAL PUPILS. Pupils between 10 and 15 years of age are 
admitted at rates graduated according to parents’ means. 

Application forms and all particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Royal School Offices, Panton House, 25 Haymarket, 8.W. 1. 





OFFICERS’ 





= 


| FFVYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., &c., 





j\ASTBOURNE. _The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitcheock. 

4 First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge if required. Resident Matron. 


SiR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kK “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SGMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Geutiemen. Special atteation to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guiucas a 
year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


7, '*exort SCHOOL, HINDHEAD 


Prospectus on application to “Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
¥ Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
Seer rEeLt & €08 8 6 @ L, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Autumn Term, September 25th to — ~ 18th. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILC 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. roa JERSEY. 

e Good Substitute for Continental Schoo! cial facilities for learning French 
as well as full range of all other subjects ; Senedien fees moderate ; good and Iberal 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds ; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Prineipal. 


T ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GAR DENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


S 7. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
\ Prosp« ctus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College 

Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


( UEEN W O OD, EASTBOU R N E.—Principals : Miss 
y CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 
Modern Education. Premises specially built for a Sehool. Large Playing-fields and 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hookey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 


EK DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving us 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTME 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS: AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
_—" DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been pepened for 
elder girls wishing to spec ialize in French and Domeatic Science 


MIN HE LONDON  - §$CHOOL, 








GARDEN 
17 FINCHLEY ROAD, 8ST. JOHN'S WOOD, N.W. 2. 

THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL (ope ened as an experiment) offers a 
first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, 
Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Simging, Draw- 
ing, Painting, History of Art. Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry and Handicrafts 
Boarders taken for training in Practical Housework combined with higher Education 


Co- edue: ation during Prej parators Age. Branc h School at 2 Leinster Gardens, W. 2 


BOYS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL GADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


Special Eutry, November, 1917. No Nomination required. Full partict ilar 
with copies of examination pape ts on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


NADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 

J Nautical College, Pangbourae Second term opens 16th January, Lis 
Age of entry, 134 up to 15. Torms £80 per abut cy —Apply Mossrs. DEVITT and 
MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen: church Buildings, E:C. 3. 


7 ASTBOU RNE COLLEGE. — President : ‘The DUKE OF 
4; DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8S. WILLIAMS, MA., lat 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. ~ scial Army and Buagineering Classes. Physica! 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


Oo V E R Go . 8 & hb &@& 2 sb. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS and ONE for DAY 
BOYS will be offered at the end of November 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 


NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). 
Motor from Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding 
Houses (1911); separate house, &c., S juniors ; situation ideal; 400ft. above sea 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. V 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53, Palace Street, 8.W 


————————————=&=eGeE= 




















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


T= TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introx luetions given. 








TPVYPEW RITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKM: AN, 5 Duke Street 
Adelphi, W.C.2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Type- - 

writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, French Translation. Pupils taken. Short course 

ean be arranged at moderate fees. Price List on application. Terms cash. 

UTHORS.—We are open to consider MSS. for publication in 

pamphlet and book form on advantageous terms.—THE LITERARY 

Pub LISHING CO., 18 Berners Stre-t, London, W. 1. 

promptly and neatly 
executed 10d. 1,000 words Excellent testimonals.—Miss BEAUMONT, 

10L Melrose Avenue, Wimbledou Park, $.W. 19. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
ee Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 





information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, lovality preferred, rang 
— . of fees, &c.), to 
i TORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Edncational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply in formatios n difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices— 158-162 OXFORD SIRELT, LONDON, W.l. Telephone—1136 Museum, 
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Gmetn OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING AND to. 
$6 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 


SISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
Yhe Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
ove looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Famiiics. 

NO CHARGE FOK REGISTRATION. 


Ci CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
* TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, baving an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be giv en, 

J. & J. PATON, Fducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, H.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Cex atral. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
cf Preoeptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 
has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
witnotr. UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 
Registrar— Miss ALICE M. FOU} NT AIN. 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
‘OUT H DEVON HYDRO, 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, nr. TELGNMOUTH. 
MAXIMUM OF WINTER SUNSHINE. 
For rest and change in quict ani 
beautiful country surroundings, 
For illustrated Prospectus writs PROPRIETOR. 
oun Ec SEES DES ts Sas 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


CEs instead of Tea, in accordance with the desire of the 
Food Coutroller—6 ~ fine quality, Berry or Ground, 114, carriage paid, 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 
10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, Loadoa, E.C, 3. 
SE REN E HOUSE of PEACE. where tired, 
sicepless people may obtain what they need. 
NEWUAVEN, COMBE-IN- TEIGNHEAD, TEIGNMOUTH. 


| EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
» RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free of charge. The 

tegister states terms, &c., and is illustrated. —Mr. A. VV. STOREY, General Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
Ww &, 2. Telegrams : * Triform, Westrand, “London. a * ‘Telephone : 1854 Gerrard. 


— 


and 


nervy, 





QUITABLE REVERSIONARY 





Limerics. Iris 


INTEREST SOCIETY, 
TED. (Established 1835.) 
fERESTS anl GRANTS LOANS 
con. 
__ Apply SECRETARIE 8, 10" ‘Taneaster Place, ‘Strand, W.C. 2. 
R CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &e. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 


1 
K LIM oe (paid up), £500,006 
KCHASES REVERSIONS and — IN 
EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Inrisa Pornt. 
= on approv Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 


Cork. Old laces mended a and c leaned. | 


THEENIC WwW oven U NDERW E AR is cosy, durable and 
Guaranteed Unshrinkable, Sold ia all textures and sizes direct froin the 

Mills. Write for patterns an! prices. 
Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, 


hs oe Scotland. 
\ RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) BOUGHT, any condition, 6d. por 


tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. on silver, 33. on gold, 83. on platinum. Cash by 
return or offer. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTE R. 


 RTICLES OF JEWELLERY, any description (broken or 
otherwise), bought. Cash by return or offer made on examination, as it is 
impossible to estimate value without. Highest market value guaranteed. If offer 
not ann goods returned post free. Strictly genuine. 
CANN & CO., 694 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTE R. Estd. 1850. 


]ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 


seHing make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 
explains very = EWis the value of any artificial teoth. 
. 3, 29 LONDON STREKT, SOU THPORT, LANCS. 
C LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 











me 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


































































































Choques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 

to Prebendary Carlilo, D.D., Hon. Chiof Secretary, 

Bryanston Streot, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
aa 














41+, Faminein the 
+i** HOLY LAND 


£300,000 


WANTED. 
(£50,000 


neoded at once.) 




































FOOD, MEDICINE and CLOTHING are being distributed. 
be sent into the country as further access is obtained. 
in need—Christian, Jew and Arab alike. 

Chairman (London), Lt.-Col. Sir Henry MacMahoa, G.C.M.@. 
Comulssioner in Egypt). 

Hon. Treas., J, F. W. Deacon, Esq., Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 

Please send your DONATION to-day to the Secretary, 
Relief Fund, 110 Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.W. 1. 


Stored goods will 


Relicf will be given to cil 





, &c, (late High 











Syria and Palestins 

















Now and After. 





























‘K’ BOOTS 


in short supply, you should cherish 
your ‘K's. and wear them to the last. 
After the War, thousands of fighting 
men who have tested ‘ K’ Boots on the 
field will insist on ‘K.’s. for civil life. 
Your need and theirs will then be met 
by RECONSTRUCTION OUTPUT. 




















. Porsons wishing to reccive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. « lf forwarded by post, value | 
per return or offer made. —Chicf Ofices, 63 Oxford Street, London. std. 100 years. | 
250 “PRIZE. —Send postage (Two nce) for particulars and 
opy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learnto Earn) | 

by w iting to CR. AV EN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London | 


APPEALS. | 
NYHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALpaANyY Memoniat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


PATRON : - LM. Tue KING. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE LN TUE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, “LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Tre asurer: THE Bare oF  Harrowny. Secretary : Goprrey H. HAMitto ¥, 
THE ASSIST: ANCE OF LADIES 
REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


WANTED, LADIES’ CAST-OFF CLOTHES 


Goc IETY FOR 





iN 


IN GOOD CONDITION. 


Tlweve are over 10) Ladics waiting to have the underwear renewed for the winter. 
Ad kiuds of clothes are useful, and some for men. 





Hon. Sec.: BOLT SMALLWOOD, Lancaster House, Malvern, ' 

















































Our whole productions 
are requisitioned by 
the British and a‘lied 
War Offices 
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“Giant 
Graveyards.” 


No single people have suffered in this war anything like 
so terribly as the Serbs. 





‘*In the giant graveyards,” wrote a German in a 
German newspaper, ‘‘ between the Danube and the 
Lakes of Ochrida and Doiran lie buried the youthful 
strength and manhood of Serbia.” 


| 


‘* When the war began, the total population of | 
Serbia was slightly above four millions, and of this | 
number,” M. Pashitch, the Serbian Prime Minister, 
declares, ‘‘ one and a-third millions are actually 
dead ; of those remaining thousands have been | 
deported, 150,000 of them to Austria alone.” 




















The surviving remnant of the Serbs look to the Allies 
—chiefly to England as the traditional protector of 
small nations—to see that their sufferings shall not 


have been in vain. 


What are you doing to help Serbia? Each Briton 
shares part of the national responsibility towards this 
terribly stricken but indomitable people, who, as Mr. 
Lloyd George says, are immortal because they can still 
“sing of their defeats.” You can help them most of 
all by subscribing to 


THE SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND 


which requires 


£50,000 


to “carry on” during the Winter its vital work for 
destitute Serbian Refugees and for Serbian Prisoners 
of War. 


‘ . + , 
Send a donation, great or small, to The Earl of Plymouth, | 
the Hon. Treasurer, to whom all Cheques and Postal 
Orders should be made payable. 


Only Address : 
5, CROMWELL ROAD, S.W. 7. 
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FRIENDS OF ARMENIA 


Office and Embroidery Depot :— 
47 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 
HOURS, 10—5; SATURDAYS, 10—1. 


Tel. ; Vic. 1198. 


President : 
LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 


Chairman and Hon. Treasurer : E. W. BROOKS, Esq. 
Hon. Sec.: Mrs. MARY HICKSON. Office Sec.: Miss B. HICKSON. 





A Report on the condition of the Armenian 


| refugees recently received by the “Friends of 


Armenia” states :— 

“We need funds to give help to from 10,000 to 
15,000 children . we send this statement and 
appeal to you, trusting that you will give it 
careful attention, and that you will do your best 
by the appeal of these little ones. We are doing 
all in our power here to relieve distress, but of 
course we are entirely dependent on organisation 
and individuals for financial support.”’ 


Who can resist an appeal for the alleviation 
of distress and sorrow among little children ? 





Gifts for the relief, clcthing and housing of the orphaned children 
will be most gratefully received and promptly acknowledged. They 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, E. Wright Brooks, Esq.,“* Friends 
of Armenia,” 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Cheques and 
Postal Orders should be crossed “‘ London County and Westminster 
Bank,” and Treasury Notes registered. 





DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL IT 


AT 


GOVERNMENT 
SCHEDULE PRICES 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


WAPPING, LONDON, E. 1. 


Established 1375. Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Linea). 
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THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


Head Office: Yokohama. Leoden Office: T-Mishegecere, E.C: 2. 


Capitai Subscribed - - Yen 48,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - Yen 000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - Yen » 100,000 


The Seventy-fifth Half-Yearly Gensel Meeting. of Shareholders was held at 
the Head Office, Yokohama,.on the 10th Sentemben, 1917, when the Directors 
submitted the following statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and 
the Profit and Loss Account for the Half-Year ended 30th June, 1917, which was 


duly a ved. 
—— BALANCE SHEET. 
LIABILITIES, 
Onpttel (pi 


Reserve 21,300,000.00 
Reserve ae Doubt ful Debts 2,796,951.02 
Notes in Circulation 23,187,972.64 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) 336,536,836.98 

Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances, and 
other Sums due by the Bank 218,109,016.02 
Dividends Unciaimed 13;606.27 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last 
Account 1,719,856.32 
Net Profit = the past Half-year 3,226,901.49 


Yen 642,891,140.74 


, 


Cash Account :— ASSETS. 

TEE cvcccceccnceccvescecsceses 32,9) 

At Bankers 66,912 20. 76 99,868,589.54 
Investments in Public Securities 38,735,465.00 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c 146,459,494.60 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank 337,979,854.18 
Bullion and Foreign Money.............0cseeeeeeeeee 21,689,322.61 
Bank's Premises, voperties, Furniture, &c 3,158, 414.81 81 


Yen 6- 642, ,891, 140.74 74 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. Be 

To Interests, Taxes, Current Bxpenses, Rebate on Bills 

Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for 

Officers and Clerks. &c 34,385,858.27 
To Reserve Fund 800,000,00 
To Dividend— 

( Yen 6.00 per Old Share for 240,000 Shares } 

( Yen 1.50 per New Share ,, 

To Balance carried forward to next Account 


Yen 39,332,616.08 


By Balance brought forward 3lst December, 1916 1,719,256.32 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
30th June, 1917 _ 87, 612,759.76 


¥ en om 882,616. 98 





ae 


| (de luxe) 


Adjustable 
Chair. 


HIS beautiful Chair, a superb specimen of the cabinet maker's 
art, ig made of beautifully finished solid oak, with wood under 
frame and extra strong castors. 
Large velvet corduroy cushions, shaped arm rests, and a large up- 
holstered foot rest (which slides snugly beneath the seat when not 
‘in use) make this chair the most lux us model yet produced. 


Price £6 - 18 - 6 


Sent anywhere in England carriage paid. 
Art Catalogue of Adjustable chaire from 29s. 6d. sent post free if 
* Spectator” is mentioned. 


WOLFE « HOLLANDER, Ltd., ceneral Fura'sters, 


\ 252-256 Tettenham Gourt Rd., London, W. 1. - 





























FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Farniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICE3 for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga. 


m. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottanham Court Rd., W.1 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. | 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve rune, £1, 980,000. me e+ £3,980,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee «- £4,000, 000 | 


Total Issued Cone and Reserves .. ‘ .. £7,980, 000 
EAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.c 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches a wty the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES. are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on oe 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for ESSAYS 

on subjects of vital importance and for short trans'ations from FRENCH, SPANISH 

and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. Send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number, with 
full particulars :— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR) 10 Essex St., Strand, Lendon, W.C. 2. 








| Reduced Prices. Literat 
| H. J. ‘CLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller 








| 


BOOKS TO READ. 





Kangaroos in 
King’s Land. 


By MARY MARLOWE. 6s. 
The adventures of four Australian girls 1. su. 
land. 


“The gift‘of humour and a feeling of joyousness 
and high spirits is carried right through the 
nartrative.’’—Scotsman. 


Glory Everlasting. 


By MARY OPENSHAW, Author of “ After- 
thoughts,” “‘ The Little Grey Girl,’ etc. 6s 


‘“‘Qne of the most interesting war novels we have 
had.”’—Outlook. 


Observations of an 


Orderly. 


Some Glimpses of Life and Work in an 
English War Hospital. By L.-Cpl. WARD 
MUIR, R.A.M.C. (T.). 2s. 6d. net. 


“One feels better after reading such a book.”’ 

—Evening Standard. 
“Puts us into sympathy with a whole human 
portrait gallery.”’-—Graphic. 


The Black Man’s 
Part in the War. 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. sis. 6d. net. 
“Interesting and informing.’’—Spectator. 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


EALTH RESORTS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


With Maps, ees er and Chapters.on Climates, Baths, Sanatoria, Xc. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK. 
Price 1 net. Postage. 5d. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton, Wart Ww arwick Square, E Sf. 
OOK BARGAINS. —Write for my New Catalogue of Books 
in all ——_ of dng 2 nny a as Published, now offered at (Greatly 
Science, ogg Travel, Biography, and Piction.— 
. 57 Wizmore Street, W. 1. 


== = 


A SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME. 





E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the ‘*‘ Specraror.”’ 

Send £1 8s. 2d. to the Manager, The ‘‘ Specraror,”’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper willbe forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad for £1 103. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘“‘ The Manager, The ‘ Specraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to.any part of the United King- 
dom or the British Forces in France ee 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. £110 6 


| Te The MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should iike the 
‘* SPECTATOR ” sent far one year to 


(Please state Title or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


Address 
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FROM MOWBRAYS’ LIST. 





The MESSAGE of the SOLDIERS| 


By the Ven. E. E. HOLMES, B.D., Archdeacon of London. | 
With Six Illustrations by LILIAN J. POCOCK. Parchment 


Cover, ls. 6d. net; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Selecting three things closely connected with the soldiers—the | 


sword, the Sash, and the Salute—the Archdeacon follows up the 
train of thought suggested by each with a profusion of illustration, 
quotation, and story. 


IN WAR TIME 


Addresses delivered during the War. 
By the Most Rev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. ls. 6d. net. 


: Second Edition in the Press. 
UNITY AND SCHISM: The Bishop Paddock Lectures 
for 1917. 
By the Rev. T. A. LACEY, M.A. 5s. net. 
“An acute study which cannot fail to instruct and inspire all 
who would endeavour to bring the Church to a full attainment of 
its unity in the Apostolic fellowship.”—The Times: 








ALCUIN CLUB COLLECTIONS. No. XXI._ 
THE SACRAMENT RESERVED. 
By the Rev. W. H. FREESTONE, M.A. 20s. not. 


“A welcome contribution to sound scholarship, offering great | 


practical help at the present juncture.’—Church Times. 
“The whole subject is treated with great fulness, conspicuous 
moderation, and honest endeavour to be guided by authority.” 
—Guardian. 


ALCUIN CLUB TRACTS. NO. XU. 
RUSSIAN OBSERVATIONS UPON THE AMERICAN 
PRAYER BOOK. 


Translated by WILFRID J. BARNES, and Edited, with 
Notes, by the Rev. W. H. FRERE, D.D. 2s. 6d. net. 


THH INVOCATION OF SAINTS and THE CULT OF 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 
By the Rev. H. L. GOUDGE, D.D., Canon Roesidentiary of 
Ely Cathedral. Is. net. 


ON CONVOCATION: 
A Letter to the Archbishop (Benson) of Canterbury; and a 
Speech in the Upper House of the Convocation of the Southern 
Province. By the Right Rev. WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., 
late Bishop of Oxford. Prepared for publication, with a 
Preface, by the Ven. W. H. HUTTON, BD. Archdeacon of 
Northampton. ls. net, 


THE CRUCIFIX. An Outline Sketch of its History. 
By KATHERINE KENNEDY. With a Supplementary 
Chapter on Wayside Crosses and War Shrines by the Rev. E. 
HERMITAGE DAY, D.D. With Eight Illustrations. Parch- 
ment, ls. 6d. net; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER-PEASANT: War Sketches 
and Incidents. 
By SOPHIE DE BELLEGARDE. With Prologue by the 
Very Rev. T. C. FRY, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. With Eight 
Illustrations. 1s. 6d. net. 
“Worth reading for their intimate and sympathetic knowledge 
of the Russian soldier-peasant, the graphic personal touches which 
depict him, and their deeply religious spirit.’”-—The Times. 

















A. R. MOWBRAY AND CO., Lrp., 28 MarGarert STREET, LONDON, 
W.1; anv 9 Hig Street, Oxrorp. 
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The LIBRA RY of the late GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Esa. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 

\ will SELL by: AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, $4 and 55 New Bond 

Street, W. 1, on MONDAY, November 19th, and Two Following Days, at one o’clock 
precisely, 





The LIBRARY of the late GRORGE MANVILLE FENN, Es3q., of Isleworth, 


Middlesex, comprising the werks of eminent English authors ; books relating to the 
stage; theatrical biographies ; a large collection of playbills ; Siakespearian litera- 
ture; extra-illustrated ks ; trials, song-books, plays, Kc, 

May be viewed. Catalogucs may be had. 
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JOHN LONG’S SUCCESSFUL 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Seomnd Edition. 
66 7 99 ANOVEL WITH MORE THAN 








A TOUCH OF GENIUS IN IT. 
By JULIAN HINCKLEY, anew Author. 


*,*First impression. sold out. before publication» 
Second impression at once. 


Third Edition. 
THE GARMENT OF 
IMMORTALITY 


By the late ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


EVENING News.—‘‘‘ The Garment of Immortality’ 
is a love story of potency and pathos, worthy to be placed 
with the best work this greatly lamented couple achieved.” 





Third Edition. 
By AMY J. BAKER (Mrs. Maynard Crawford), 
Author of ‘‘ Moonflower;” “I Too Have known,”’ 
‘“‘ The Impenitent Prayer,” ‘‘ Thy Snake Garden.’’ 

THE TimEs.—‘“ Amy J. Baker (Mrs. Maynard Crawford) 

has established, not without sticcess, a special line in 
novels of the South African veld; and it is a pleasant 
enough picture which she here gives us of social life just 
before the outbreak of war.”’ 


Second Edition. 


ALL THE JONESES 


By BEATRICE KELSTON, Author of “ A Three- 
Cornered Duel,’’ ‘The Blows of Circumstance,” 
“‘ Seekers Every One.” 

THe Timegs.—-‘‘ This amusing tale. . . . There is real 
humour in it ; moreover, there is a pleasaut love story, 
an extremely obnoxious archdeacon, an extraordinarily 
vivacious pair of twins, and an additional complication in 
the form of a substituted child.” 





Secend Edition. _ 


THE WONDER MIST 


By HENRY BRUCE, Author of “ The Eurasian,” 
‘“‘ The Residency,’’ ‘‘ The Song of Surrender.” 
THE TimeEs.—‘‘ A romantic tale of great adventure. 
A full, vigorous story. Mr. Bruce, as usual, paints with 
a rich brush.”’ 


A MARRIAGE FOR TWO 


By JAMES BLYTH, Author of “ Rubina,’”’ “ Amaze- 
ment;” ‘‘ Ursula’s Marriage,’ ‘‘ Vain Flirtation,” 
““ A Modern Sacrifice.’’ 

Bristor, TimEs.—“ A typical love story by James 
Blyth, the author of those popular successes ‘ Rubina ’ and 
‘Amazement.’ In the present case are contrasted the 
village beauty and the girl of the ‘ Classes.’ ”’ 


“Second Edition. 
THE SHAME OF SILENCE 


By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 


ScotsMan.—‘‘ A strong melodramatic plot dextcrously 
handled and full of sensational surprises 


Seed Edition. 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S SHOES 


By H. MAXWELL, Author of ‘The Beloved 
Premier,” ‘‘ Honour in Pawn,” “Quittance,”’ “‘ Evelyn 
on Thorns.” 

DaILy TELEGRAPH.—‘“ Mr. Maxwell tells his tale with 
never-flagging interest and in that deftly alluring style 
which yields a dramatic episode on almost every page. 
The author creates in Helen a very enticing person whose 
acquaintance the public should covet at once.” 








JOHN LONG, LTD., 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 
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RECENT BOOKS 








Vol. II. Ready Nov. 16th 


A SECOND DIARY OF THE 
GREAT WARR : 


By SAMUEL PEPYS, Junr. Illustrated by JOHN 
KETTELWELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
This is a continuation of the famous Diary from January, 1916, ; 
to June, 1917. Vol. I. is in the Seventh Edition, | 
FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED, ORDER AT ONCE. 














‘THE DENNYS GIRL’ 
Topical Verses by .HAMPDEN GORDON, with Pictures 
by JOYCE DENNYS. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 

A companion volume to “ Our Hospital A.B.C.” 
“Once again these clever collaborators play up to the cheery 
souls on the Western Front, and their new consignment of the 
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munitions of merriment will be even more sought after than the 
iirst. This Xmas the Dennys Girl will become as well established 
as the Gibson Girl,’”’—-Morning Post. 








“COWARD OR HEROP 


Read this very real and human story of the War, 


THE RED PLANET 
By W. J. LOCKE. 6s, 
“This is a book which will certainly live, for it is one of Mr. 
Locke’s best efforts, and that is saying a good deal, Easily ranks 
amongst the best novels of the day.’’—Field. 











THE LABOUR SAVING HOUSE 


By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 3s, bd. net. 

This book, by the author of “‘ War Ration Cookery,” has come 
at the right moment, since the ‘“‘ Servant Problem * becomes more 
acute. Mrs. Peel believes that ‘“‘ The greatest labour saving 
apparatus we possess is the Brain,’’ and gives many examples to 
illustrate the point. A few most valuable chapters deal with 
the uses of gas and electricity for saving labour and, incidentally, | 
expense, 





AT THE SERBIAN FRONT IN 
MACEDONIA 


By E. P. STEBBING. With numerous Illustrations taken 
on the spot. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
“What the author saw he here describes with vigour and | 
vividness,’’—Times, 


CHRIST IN HADES 

By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. With an _ Introduction. by 

C. LEWIS HIND. Illustrated by STELLA LANGDALE, 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 

Uniform with tho “‘ Dream of Gerontius.”’ | 


By V. SACK VILLE-WEST (the Hon. Mrs. Harold Nicolson). 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net, 
“These poems reveal a personality both charming and 
courageous, They have all been lived—not merely written.” 
—Morning Post. 











By CONINGSBY DAWSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“No. Englishman could read this book without being inspired 
by its humility and noble spirit.”—New Witness. 











CCLEBS 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 
The love story of a bachelor. 


63, 
[Second Edition, 








THE RHYME GARDEN 
By MARGUERITE BULLER-ALLAN. With 
Black-and-White and Colour by the Author, 
3s. 6d. net, : 
An original volumo of charming verses for children, 


in 
dito, 


Pictures 
Crown 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 1. 
WRITE 





LOR s£UTUMN Lisi, 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIS 





NEW Gs. NOVELS 


A powerful new novel depicting the ghastly fate of innocent vir 
at the hands of the German troops. 


VAE VICTIS 


By ANNIE VIVANTI CHARTRES 
Author of ‘‘ The Devourers,”’ &c: €s. net. 


Sir Artrur Conan Doyie writes :— 


“It is a very terrible book but a very strong one. I have never 
read anything which made me realize with the same force what 
the war means to Belgium.” 


JUST PUBLISHED 
THE HERITAGE OF ELISE. 


y MARY J. H. SKRINE 
ESCAPADE. By MARY CROSBIE 
THE GUEST. 


_ By G. COLMORE 

New Books at all Booksellers’ and Libraries 
ON THE EAVES 
OF THE WORLD 


By REGINALD FARRER 


Author of *‘ In Old Ceylon,” ‘‘ My Rock Garden,” Xe. 
Two Vols. 30s. net. 


These two volumes contain the first instalment of Mr. Farrer’s 
adventures on the Tibetan Border, and should be of the highest 


time 


With Tllustrations and Map. 


| intrinsic interest, as much of the territory traversed had never 
| before been trodden by any foreigner. 
| too, is of the liveliest and most varied chann; being a Borderland 
| of strange contrasts, of torrid river valleys and gigantic mountain 
| ranges, of sleek little remote Chineso frontier towns and wild 


Of itself all this region, 


Tibetan monasteries and hamlets. The book aims straight at the 
heart of the general public, and is a running gay account of Mr. 
Farrer’s diversified experiences in the daily life of Chinese travel. 


THIRD AND LAST SECTION OF AKSAKOFF’S MEMOIRS, 


A RUSSIAN SCHOOLBOY 
By SERGE AKSAKOFF. Translated by J. D. Durr, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 

The earlier volumes are :— 

A RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 

YEARS OF CHILDHOOD. 10s. 6d. net. 


LEAVES FROM AN OFFICER’S 
NOTEBOOK 
By Captain E. CRAWSHAY WILLIAMS, Author of ‘‘ Across 
Persia.” With Illustrations. Domy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Daily News.—‘‘ One of the most original, wise, and at times 
amusing books of soldiers’ confessions.” 


THE ROYAL MAIL TO IRELAND 


An account of the Origin and Development of the Post 
between London and Ireland through Holyhead, and the Us= 
of the Line of Communicstion by Travellers. By EDWARD 
WATSON. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 


A Book for Churchfolk. By the Rev. A. HERBERT GRAY, 
Chaplain to the Forces. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
Glasgow Herald.—*‘‘ A vigorously challenging book, containing a 
number of crude judgments, but possessed by the spirit of revolt 
which is moving in the churches of our time.” 


THE LAND OF THE TWO RIVERS 
By EDWYN BEVAN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
An historical account of Mesopotamia from the earliest times to 
the pr-sent. 
Times.—‘ The reader with no special knowledge of ancient his- 
tory will here find a book he has long wanted.” 


ee ae yD 


SEVENTH IMPRESSION READY, 


PRENCH WINDOWS 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. Cloth. 5s. not. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX ST.. W. 1. 
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NOW READY. 


THE OLD COUNTRY 


A BOOK OF LOVE AND PRAISE OF 
ENGLAND 
Edited for the Y.M.C.A. by ERNEST RHYS., 


A beautifully D[lustrated Anthology 
from the works of standard and 
modern authors from Camden to 
Kipling. Every leading writer of the 
present day is represented. 


When this Edition ig sold out the Publishers will pay £1,909 
tothe Y.M.C.A,. 

THE ONSERVER asks: “‘ What knapsack would not cheer- 

fully find a corner for a mee book of treasure-trove lize 


3/6 


net, 


3/6 


net. 








NOW READY. The Illustrated Edition of 


PEBBLES ON THE SHORE 


; nf ' Ape of oe ow With 
/ . / 

4/6 ninety Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 4/6 
net, net. 


The book of Essays by a well-known 
writer which were declared to be 
“* trlumphs of personality.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


TWENTY-TWO GOBLINS 


A magnificent Colour Book. Folk 
7/6 Tales translated from the Sanskrit 7 '§ 
/ 


by Professor A. W. Ryder. With 
net, Twenty Coloured Itustrations by neb, 
PERHAM W. NAHL. 





Please send for DENT’S CHRISTMAS LIST to 
4 ALpINE Hovusz, Beprorp Street, W.C., 2, 


Constable’ s List 


DAYS OF DISCOVERY. 


By BERTRAM SMITH. 4s. 6d. not. 


“Mr. Bertram Smith’s reminiscences of his boyhood are a very 
wolcome diversion. , His family soem to have been a glorious 
ootiee tion of limbs of Satan.’"—New Age. 

‘His bohaviour was frequently outrageous, as when he 
used ink in a squirt to keep back his elders when he wished to delay y 
the hour of bed. . The book is both humorous and just in 
its oxposition of the golden and largely fictitious world of childhood.’ 

—Saturday Review. 

“ Tremendous fun.’’—Manchester Gwardian. 

** In all Mr. Bertram Smith's ——s and amusing papers you 


Messrs. 


can clearly trace tho savage.”’—T'rut 

“Full to the brim of fun and exciting adventures. . i 
rough map of the garden is given, so that we can follow the course of 
all the escapades. oe Aberdeen Free Press. 


NEW NOVELS. 5s. net. 


At all Libraries. 


THE PAINTED SCENE. 


By H. K. WEBSTER, Author of ‘“ The Real 


GONE TO EARTH. 


By MARY WEBB, Author of “* Tho Golden Arrow.” 
HAPHAZARD. A Tale of Youth. 
By W. F. CASEY. 
THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING. 
By ELEANOR H. PORTER. 
KING, OF THE KHYSER RIFLES. 


By TALBOT MUNDY. 


A GLORY OF ARMOUR. 


By NOEL FLEMING. 





Adventure.’ 


Macmillan’s New Books 


SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. 


John Keats: ° His Life and Poetry, his 
Friends, Critics, and After-Fame, By SIR SIDNEY 
COLVIN. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Svo. 18s. net. 

*,* The author gives a full and connected account of 
Iceats’ life and work in the light of present knowledge 
and with the help of all available matorial, much of whichi 
is new. 


‘Political Portraits. _ 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 


*,* A series of studies of some of the great figures in 
English and European History. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


The Dwelling-Place of Light. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard 
Carvel,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Morning Post.—** Janet fighting for her liberty is a fine, ever 
noble, character of hone sty, and Mr. Churchill's is a sincere and 
impressive study of her.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Summer, By EDITH WHARTON, 
**Tho House Of Mirth,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
Th Spectator.—‘‘ An admirable piece of literature.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Christine. sy ALIce cHoLMoNDsLEy. 
Crown 8vo. 63. net, 


The Times.—* The story is told so vividly that it is hard to believ« 
it written by any but an eye-w vits ess. ag 





Author of 
6s. net. 


ARTHUR R. AC KH: AM’S NEW BOOK. 


The Romance of King Arthur 

and his Knights of the Round Table. 
Abridged from Malory’s Morte D’Arthur by 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. With sixteen Platos in 
Colour, Full-Page Illustrations and numerous Decora- 
tions in line by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 





Ordinary Edition. Feap. 49. 103. 6d. nob. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 copies. Demy 4to. 
42s. net. 

The Spectutor.—‘‘ A very attractive book ... with many clever 


*k-and-white by Mr. Arthur Rackham. 


illustrations in colour and in bla: 

. . Mr. Pollard has done his work well, and the old stories of Lancelot 
and Galahad, of Gawain and ‘Tristram, and their fellow kuighta will in 
this simpler form gain :aany new readers.” 





SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Sacrifice, and other Plays. 
By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE.,. Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 
The Seotsman.—* All the pieccs have a rare beauty of their own, 
and a fine ethereal and poetic quality nowhere more uncommon thaa 
it ii E english pl play- -books of tt the tw entieth ce atury. si 


Highways and Byways in 


Wiltshire. sy epwarp HUTTON. With 
Illustrations by NELLY ERICHSEN. Extra 
Crown 8vo. _ 6s. net. _ [Highways and Byways Series. 


Priest of the Ideal. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “ With ths 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” &. 7a. 61. not. 
The Daily News.—“ A boox which miny ou will fl: il attractive. 
a6. 0 It is mi ich the best of of Mr. GrahanY’ grevent boos.’ 


A History of the French 


Novel. (To the Closes of tha 19:1 
Century.) 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. and Hon. D.Li56. 
Vol. I., from the beginning to 1809. 183. not. 
Tha Morning Post.—‘‘ The guato of exploration, the freihisss of 
discovery and surprise—these are among the qualities which mike of the 
book a delight and a refreshm-nt in these dark ani sal tims.” 


About Winchester College. 
By A. K. COOK. To which is prefixed De Collezio 
Wintoniensi by Ropert Matsew. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 

The Spectator.—** There are some books which are a pleasure to many 
and some which are the delight of the few. Mr. Cook’s book falls into 
both categories, for, while it will fascinate the smaller audience for 
which it has been written primarily, it should appeal to s far ae 

circle of readers also. .. . It is a great pageant of the past whic: 
mov es acl oroa3 this well-constructed stage. 


PART IL JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Military Map. (additional chap- 


ters.) Elements of Modern Topography (Vlrench 
School of W ‘ar). 8vo. 3s. not. 


Logic as the Science of the 
Pure Concept. 


Translated from the Italian of 











BENEDETLO 





"CONSTABLE & co. Ltd. LONDON. 


CROCE by. DOUGLAS AINSLIE, B.A. (Oxon.), 


M.R.A.S. 8vo. 14s. net. 
| MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Faliy Descriptive List on Application. 


WILKES AND THE CITY 
By SIR WILLIAM P. TRELOAR, Bart. 


‘The entertaining Life of the most active supporter 
of Civic Traditions against the Eighteenth Century 





Parliament, Should be read by all interested in 
protecting and maintaining the City’s rights in 
Parliament. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


“A bright and interesting volume—full of good 
things, and has the advantage of being well illus- 
trated.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“* Most interesting and enlightening.’’— Referee. 


MAGGIE BENSON, Life and Letters of 


By her brother, ARTHUR C. BENSON. Illus- 
trated. The author exhibits the same power and 
sympathy which made vital documents of his 
biographies of his father, the Archbishop, 2nd his 
brother. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 


K.C.B., F.R.S., LIFE OF. By Admiral Sir A. H. 
MARKHAM, K.C:B. Arctic and other Travels 
graphically described. A welcome and most 
acceptable volume in these days of stress and 
strain. 15s. net. 


SIR COLIN C. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, 


K.C.S.1, LL.D. &c. LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF. Edited by his Niece, Miss MARY A. 
HOLLINGS. The story of one of the makers of 
modern Egypt. . - including his great achieve- 
ments on the Nile barrage, and his work as Under- 
Secretary. Illustrated. 12s. net- 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 72 YEARS 


By the HON. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, 
M.A. “ Will appeal primarily to those who are | 
familiar with the Author's invaluable Dante | 
Studies. . . The book is exceedingly timely.’’ 
—-Daily Graphic. 12s. net. 


THREE CENTURIES OF TREATIES OF 


PEACE AND THEIR TEACHING 


By the Right Hon. Sir W. G. F. PHILLIMORE, 
Bart., D-C.L., LL.D., late Lord Justice of Appeal. 
The object of this book is to supply materials for 
guidance and warning when the terms of the 
future peace come to be settled. 7s. 6d. net. 


GERMANY’S ANNEXATIONIST AIMS | 


By 8. GRUMBACH. Translated, abbreviated, 
and introduced by J. BLLIS BARKER. 
the greatest value for a judgment of the present. 
A most valuable book of reference. . . . The ee 
becomes a guide to the study of Germany. 

A very useful piece of work, which should be 
widely known.’’—The Times. 


THE FAITH OF A FARMER 


Extracts from the Diary of William .Dannatt, of | 
Great Waltham. Edited, ‘with an Introduction, 
by J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. Being the 
record of a mystic who was also a practical | 
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SOME NOTABLE ‘NEW NOVELS. _ 


Hearts of Alsace. 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ 





From an Islington 


Window.’ 6s. net, 
“It was not-tili.L read ‘ Hearis.of Alsace ’ that. L-recegnised all the 
nobility, all the magnificence, all the splendid tenacity of the 
struggle in both provinces for the maintenance of their French 
nationality.” —T. P, O'Connor. 
Unconquered. 

By MAUD DIVER. 6s. net, 
Somewhere in Scotland. 

By Mrs. F. HAY-NEWTON, 5s. net. 
Hawk of the Desert. 

By G. E. MITTON. 5s. net, 
Miss Mary. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN. 5s. net, 
His Last Bow: Some Reminiscences of Sherlock 
Holmes. 

By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 6s. net, 





SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT, WOIK AND AFFAIRS 
Edited by -Lieut.-Col. SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.P., R.A.M.C. (T.F.), 
F.R.S., N.L., M.D., &e. 

OCTOBER. 174 Pages. Iliustrated. 5s. net. 
Recent Advances in Science.—Mathematics. P. E. B. Jourdain.—Astronomy 

pencer Jones.—-Physies. J. oe .—Physical Chemistry. Prof. W. ¢ 


W. Tyrrell. 
. I, Jorgensen.—Paleo- 
Senoghue. —Anthropok Ogy. 


McC. Lewis. —Organic Chemistry. Haas. = eology. G. 
—Botany. E. J. Salisbury.—Piant T otentol 
poteeg Marie C. Stopes.—Zoology. C. H. 
. G. Thacker. 
<aeetaninn in Modern Physical Philesophy. 
F.R.S.—Newton and the Colours of the Spectrum. A, ‘Houstoun, 
D.Se.—Dispersoidology and the Theory of von nally 's. ©. Bra: lford | 
D.Sc.—Prehistoric Classification. W. J. Lewis Abbott, F.G.S., F.R.A.1." 
Popular Science.—The Nature of Sun-Spots. Rev. 8.J. 
Essays.—Latin, Greek, and Eaglish. C..Mercier, M.D.—Further Notes.on Captive 
— T. Savory.—Some Historical Reflections on Cancer. H. P. 
‘ooke. 
Essay-Reviews.—Theism and Modern Thought. J. C. 
The Orgin of the Old Red Sandstone. G@, W. Tyrrell, A.R.O. 8c. 
Reviews of Books. 


Articles. | Oliver Lodge, 


A. L. Cortie, 


Gregory, B.Sc., F,1.0.— 
, F.G.8. 
Notes. 
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By -Madame ADAM (Juliette Lamber). Translated and with an 
| introduction by J. O. P. BLAND. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


‘A MISJUDGED MONARCH 


| By Sir H. IMBERT-TERRY, Bt. Illustrated. Demy8vo. 15s.net 


‘A ROUMANIAN DIARY 


By | LADY KENNARD. Crown 8vo. 
Plays and Poetry. 


‘GOOD FRIDAY | FAIRIES 


_5s. net. 


AND 























A Play in Verse by JOHN 
MASEFIELD, “Author “Ny | FUSILIERS | 
“Dauber,” ete. Crown 8vo. | Poems by ROBERT GRAVES. 
3s. 6d. net. | Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. nei 
Aristmas, 


3s. 6d. net. CHRISTMAS TALES OF 


‘FLANDERS 


Richly illustrated. By JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. oe dto. 


SERBIAN FAIRY TALES 


agriculturist--shows how a business mind dis- | Translated by Madame ELODIE MIJATOVICH. Illustrated in 


cerned God in Nature. 


THE LIVING PRESENT 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “ Mrs. 
Balfame,”’ ‘Tower of Ivory,” &c. To be read by 
all who would realize what women can do in war 
time——their true relation to home and a career, 
&c.; with many other topics of vital importance 
to women folk generally. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


5s. net. colour and black-and-white by SIDNEY STANLEY. Large crown 
70. 





6s: net: | RICHARD MAHONY 
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New Novels and Stories. Each 6s. net 
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SECRET BREAD F. Tennyson Jesse 
| UNDER the HERMES Richard Dehan 
The FORTUNES of a. i. Richardson 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
WITH JOHN KEBLE AND OTHERS—1839 to 1845. 


Edited at the Birmingham Oratory. 


8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





——————— 





SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE FIRST LORD ACTON. 


Edited by the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE. 
ve. I, Correspondence with Cardinal Newman, Lady Blennerhassett, W. E. Gladstone, and others. 8vo. 1ds. net. 
“In his letters we get many impressive glimpses of the immensity of the man, and of the far-reaching influence of what may 


perhaps be called his spiritual ani "__MorNING Post. 





Life and Sette of ein Hodgkin, | 
Fellow of University College, London; D.C.L. Oxford and. 
Durham ; D.Litt. Dublin. 

By LOUISE CREIGHTON. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


Church and State in England to the| 


Death of Queen Anne. 
By the Rev. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D., 
Meslesiaatie al History, Cambridge. 


Rev. 
History in the University of Oxford, 


Patriotism. National and International. 
By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ 4 thoughtful, interesting, and suggestive study of the causes of the 


Portraits and 





With a Preface by 


8vo. lds. net. 





War, and the break-up of the older, traditional notions of Nationality | 


| 


and Internationalism,’’-—Tuer ScoTsMAN. 


DR. FIGGIS'S BOOK ON NIETZSCHE. 


The Will to Freedom, 


or The Gospel of Nietzsche and the Gospel of Christ. 
By the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D. vo. 


“ Dr. Figgis has given us a real masterpiece in his new book, 





6s. net. 


is master of. As an 
work it must be almost final.” —TxeE COMMONWEALTH, 


* SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Shrewsbury Fables. 


Being Addresses given in Shrewsbury School Chapel by the 


Rev. CYRIL ALINGTON, Headmaster of Eton College, | 
sometime Headmaster of Shrewsbury School. Crown 8vo, 
2s, net. | 


‘ Not only old Shrewsbury School boys, but schoolboys everywhere, | 
even boys of older growth, may be expected to derive inspiration from 
5 Shrewsbury Fables.’ All, however, convey lessons of the highest 
value in the formation of character, and the lofiy thought, which now 


and again reflects the author's poetic gifts, is as. stimulating as his 


mode of expression is captiv ating.” Post, 


The Young Stagers. 
By PERCIVAL C aa WREN, 
and Mildew,” “ Driftwood Spars,” &e. 
and gestes of the Junior Curlton Club of 
whereof some were heretofore set forth in the 
“Dew and Mildew.” 4s. 6d. net. 
Virgil and Lucretius. 
Passages translated by WILLIAM STEBBING, Hon. Fellow | 
of W orcester College, » Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Men of God. PRES 


Addresses given at Cuddesdon College to Men preparing for 





—YORKSBIRE 


Author of “ Dew 


Karabad, India, 
book yclept 





Ordination. 
By the Rev. J. O. JOHNSTON, Canon and Chancellor of | 
Lincoln Cathedral, sometime Principal of Cuddesdon College, 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 

OCTOBER NUMBER. Price 5s 


The English Historical Review. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D, 
1.— Articles, | 
THE NAMES AND NUMBERS OF MEDIEVAL POPES. By R. L. Poote, | 


THE OFFICE OF WARDEN OF THE MARCH#S. By Miss R. R. Rep. 


== — LEVIES DURING THE GREAT FRENCH WAR. By D. A, 
CHAR 
2 “Hene : and Documents. 3. Short Notices. 


-Reviews of Books. 4 


LONGMANS, GREEN anv CO., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


| 
other | 


late. Dixie Professor of | 
the | 
. W.wW ATSON, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical | 
| of the Nineteenth Century, but of some of the most obstinate problems of 


It | 
has all the insight and courtesy that the profoundly scholarly mind alone | 
examination and criticism of the great writer's | 


Being further faites | 








The Works ial To-Day. 


An Address prepared for a Series of Private Gatherings of 
Works Managers. 
By SIDNEY WEBB. 


SEC ‘ON DiI MP RE SSION, 


The Town Labourer, 1760-1832. 


The New Civilization. 
By J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA HAMMOND. 
10s. 6d. net. 

** The authors have helped towards a beiter understanding, not only 


Crown Svo. 3s. Gd. 





Svo. 


to-day.’’—Tue Times. 


‘The Book of the Happy Warrior. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “ Tales of the Great 
War,” &c. With 8 Coloure a Plates and 25 Pictures in Black- 
and-White by HENRY J. FORD. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
** Another of those stirring collections of heroic story which makes 
one envy the boy of to- day for whom it is written. Happily the juvenile 
— has no key.’ "—THE Onse RVER, 


A Soldier’s Faith. 


Being an Attempt to reveal the Power of God in War. By 
the Rev. E. C. CROSSE, C.F., D.S.0. With a Preface by 
General Sir HUBERT DE LA P. GOUGH, K.C.B. Crown 8vo. 





The . God of Battles : 


Paper Covers. ls. net. 
| FIFTH IMPRESSION. 
| BY THE AUTHOR OF “A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 


‘The Lord of All Goal Life. 





4 Study of the Greatness of Jesus and the Weakness of His 
Chasse By santeseans D HANKEY. Crown 8yvo. 3s. net. 
To-Morrow, and other Poems. 
By INNES STITT, Exhibitioner, Balliol College, Oxford, 
Queen's Westminster Rifles ; and LEO WARD, ¢ hriet Church, 
Oxford, Worcestershire Regiment. With a Foreword -by 
Canon H. 8. HOLLAND. 2s. 6d. net, 
Tales of My Knig shts and Ladies. 
By OLIVE K = Bee PARR (Beatrice Cuase) With 
_Frontispie ce. Crown 8vo. Paper Covers. Is. net. 
‘Women and Church Work. 
Edited by the Rev. CYRIL C. B. BARDSLEY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


The Heroic Dead, and other Sermons. 


By the Rev. F. HOMES DUDDEN, D.D., Rector of Holy 
} Trinity, Sloane Street, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
London. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


OCTOBER NUMBER. ” Price 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


| INTERN ATIONAL SOCIALISM. By ,; THE VITAL ELEMENT \N 
Dr. A. SHADWELL | POETRY. By J. St. Lox Srracuey, 
| THE FUTURE OF THE PUBL » oP ‘an — se i 
| HRADTH SERVICES. By. W. eee ee ee 
| BREND, M.D. (State Medicine). Ae . as, 
|; THE W AR AND THE NAVAL THE LETTS. By C. Hagpers 


OFFENSIVE. By Davin HANNay. Wriest, LL.D. 


THE ORDER OF THE HOSPITAL pes ws ; ea 
OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. | WHAT IS ADSEREA By Hunay 
By Rosk G. KINGSLEY pipe Menecect 

| SOME SOLDIER POETS. By EputxD | THE RESPONSIBILITY FoR 
Gosse, C.B BAGHDAD. By Lova? FRAsER, 


LONDON, F.C. th 
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_ Messrs. ME I HUEN S LIS T 
, | on - ~~ LIBERTY: The Great Probl 
GENERAL LITERATURE l Gay By &. F &. el. Crown vo. tame 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING | ‘The author S this ais su tive work holds that securing the liberty of the nation, 
hile 

Barrack-Room Ballads (182nd Thousand) | wilt ts shown that Biliterta ad Seas on ioeeutensGl of one principh 

pod wy J 132nd penne and are equally opposed to Libe e, 
Departmental Ditties ( 8lst housand) PRIMI = 

The Five Nations (110th Thousand) mie. RITUAL AND 5 LIEF. By E. 0. James, 


Crown 8vo. Bound in Buckram. 6s. net each volume. Feap. | he book has been written with the object of invoatigating the ri a 
8vo. Bound in Limp Lambskin, gilt edges. 6s. net each | of people who have Temained in a very primitive state" of culture throaghonr at 
volume. Feap. 8vo. Bound in Cloth, gilt to 5s. net | ages. 
each volume. THE SERVICE EDITION. fin Eig t volumes. FROM THE WATCH TOWER, or Spiritual! Discern. 
Square Feap. 8vo. 3s. net each, ment. By Sydney T. Klein, F.LS., F.R.A.S,, Author 
A BOSWELL OF BAGHDAD, AND OTHER ESSAYS. | 0! '’ Scionce and the atin crown Byo Oe: net. 
8 shows uman race is still in its infancy, an t ' 
* By E.V.Luoas. Feap. Svo. be, net. ape. . culties which confront us when we try to understand what 4 the mooning a 
a A basketful of delicious quaintness, humour, and wisdom.”—Times Literary | gurroundings are only illusions waesed by the finiteness of the human intellect. 
ipplement. 
pe “a is always finding something which gives us a glisk of pleasure.”—Morning | WHAT EVERY MASSEUSE SHOULD KNOW: Com. 
*A book that is a sheer delight from cover to cover.”"—Svoteman. Waddineen wan Peden ee ty ok RICEMARS 
a ngton. 1 refatory No y Sir 
THE FIERY CROSS. By John Oxenham, Author of GODLEE, K.C.V.O. Illustrated by the Author. Demy 
** Bees in Amber.’”’ Small pott 8vo. Is. net. Also in leather 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
yapp. 3s. 6d. net. — 
A new volume of war poems with Mr. Oxenham’s lofty appeal. 











RMYMES OF THE R.N.D, Feap. 8vo. 1s. 3d. net. FICTION 
A volume of the light-hearted humour and badinage in which the New Army | NINETY-SIX HOURS’ LEAVE. By Stephen McKen 
Seagews-ctms- <5 Ke cases. | Author of *“ Sonia.”” Crown 8vo. 63. not “me 


FROM PERICLES TO PHILIP. By T. R. Glover, “ Tf you want to have a bright evening without going out — it, get Mc. Stephen 
M.A., Author of ‘ The Conflict of Religions ” and “* Virgil.” | McKenna’s new story, ‘ Ninety- -six Hours’ Leave.’ ’—Duily Chronicle. 


Demy 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. |THE THIRD ESTATE. By Marjorie Bowen, Crown 
ges ead od ek ie chan meas hen tad el ee tieees Ge tite | nee 
per reek ile which more any uence: Yj} “The book is cleverly written, abo: an ling in dramatic, or rather m>loJramati 
of human thought. sis uations skilfally hvu tle 1."—Scotsm . PRE ei. 


NOTHING OF IMPORTANGE. A Record of Eight | ‘The story is expertly told and fuit of interest and m ee ei 


Months in F ith a Welsh Regiment, f 
Geteher, 1616. te dune, 1096. By Barancd | THE YOUNG LOVERS. By H.C. Bailey. Cr. 8v0. Ss. net, 


Adams. With 3 Maps by the Author and a Portrait. | . @ rattling good novel.”—Daily Graphic. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. | ANNE LULWORTH. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
“It will ae. peyens goose. among the most significant records which the | Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
war bes produced.” —Daily Telegraph. * Light comedy is very welcome in these days, and it muy be found in this 


bee | iedely oy mnt ee ot Pat cena | amusing book."’—Spectator. 
rown, M.A., Superior of the Ox ission to cutta | b B 
and Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. Demy 8vo. hee * - 4 a — ——_* y Mes. Henry 
7s. 6d. net. [The Westminster Commentaries. | “This is Mrs. Dudeney’ 8 most striking novel. It oomes uncommonly near 
Written by one whose life has been devoted to missionary work in India, it the highest point of artistry and fundamental truth.’’—Odserver. 


draws vent illustrations from that work, and shows how appropriate the moral ‘Mrs. Dud hi the rthy link i } f f sucecsses.” 
and ; teaching pay Aa ee pa to build up a church after the est | rs. Dudeney achieves another worthy link in a long chain o ~~ or oe _ a 
jays of conversion 
| JUST OUTSIDE. By Stacy Aumonier, Author of “Olga 
A CROWN OF LIFE. By H. J. Marshall. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. Bardel.’”’ Crown 8vo. is. net. . 
This short study of the hope of immortality is an attempt to express what has “ An engrossing study in temperament.”—Daily Express. 


been the hope of the best and wisest of our race on the subject which so profoundly 
touches the minds of all civilised people to-day—the immortality of the spirit . | CHILDREN OF PASSAGE. By Frederick Watson, 
eo | Ss cate f ra mage 1 h Tl i dul 
HILLIX@DON HALL. ByR.S.Surtees. With 12 Coloured } me hildren o! sage are Vv vacious as they pass. There is not a dull 
Plates. by WILDRAKE-HEATH and JELLICOE,  Feap. a ee Seay ee 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. | A BOLT FROM THE EAST. By G. F. Turner. Crown 
A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by the creator of the immortal Jorrocks, 8vo. 5s, net. 
“G. F. Turner has cong A of ideas, gives us lively and witty conversation, and 


A YEAR IN RUSSIA. By The Hon. Maurice Baring. | can consiruct reasona ly life-like characters.”—Irish Times. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
A Rew edition, brought to date, of this valuable work on Russia. DRONES. By William Caine. Cows 8vo, 5s. net. 


= * om and amusing book.”—Morning Pos 
BALKAN HOME LIFE. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. With . the best work he has yet done. ee pail Mall Gazette. 
10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. ONE WOMAN'S HERO. By Sybil Gampbel! Leth- 
A fascinating collection of sociological and folk-lore studies in the Balkans. bridge. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


CANTERBURY PILGRIMS AND THEIR WAYS. By | suscec Daily New. ™ Poeand Just now; It Is Deautifully written.’ 
Francis Watt. With a Frontispiece in Colour, and 12 


other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. UNEASY MONEY. By P. G. Wodehouss. Crown 8vo-. 
5s. net. 
This book describes the pilgrimage to tho shrine of Thomas & Becket. The eo en 
route is traversed anew by a pilgrim of to-day with a passion for old-world romance: palatable mixture SRE Ae SHED ER Cy OF RENE Sete GRE poores on extnmeny 


A LITERARY PILGRIM IN ENGLAND. By Edward *A pleasant companion for an hour's diversion from war thoughts.” : 
_ Thomas. With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 12 other —Edinburgh Evening News. 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. oun. ha Edith Barnard Delano. pent 8vo. 5s. net. 
' book “* Miss Delano writes with a pleasant grace, and she avoids sentimentalism—ia 
sen ee yay fe yates Rs § i t——~ om which too many American authors indulge.”—Liverpool Post. 
A] Swinburne, "Stevenson, Meredith, W. H. Hudson, and H. ‘Belloc in our _THE LADY OF DEERPARK. By Seumas O'Kelly. 
“A charming book charmingly written.""—Glasgow Herald. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“.. the other characters in the story are well drawn, and it is worked out 
TELEPATHY, GENUINE AND FRAUDULENT. By | with a vitality and force which make the reader reluctant te lay down the book 
W. Wortley Baggally, Member of the Council of the | Util the last page is reached.”—Seotsman. 
Society for Psychical Research, With a Preface by Sir OLIVER | THIS WOMAN TO THIS MAN. By GC. N. and A. M: 





LODGE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Williamson. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
The object of this book is to bring before the public the results of an experienced *,,. and the book can be recommended to readers who like a real ‘ live tale.’ "— 
investigator in the phenomena of Telepathy. | Edinburgh Evening News. 


METHUEN’S Is. 3d. ‘BOOKS 


Write for a list of these splendid books. Millions have been sold. Thousands have been sent to the front. They make 
the most cheerful gematate: for our soldiers and sailors. 








METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 3s ‘Essex ‘Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


Gh spectator 


FOR TAE 


No. 4,664. ] WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1917, [ead@uatiae?smibay | GRATIS, 


BLACKWOODS’ LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


CONTAINS THE BEST BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


——— - == 





A GREAT SUCCESSOR TO THE GREATEST OF ALL WAR BOOKS. 
NOW READY. 


CARRYING ON AFTER THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


By IAN HAY. Onet Gs. net. 











ANOTHER GREAT SUCCESS. 


AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS! 
By “ CONTACT.” 5s. neL 





Read the first batch of Press Opinions— 





“ Tt would be impossible to speak too highly of this book. ‘ Contact y writes likea master. Agreathbook 4 4 .”-—Daily Chronicle. 

“ It is impossible to read these stories without amazement and a lifting up of the heart.”"—T'imes. 

“The best air book of the war.” —Evening News. 

* Asa record of active service flying, by one who really knows what it is, the book is extraordinarily fine stuff.”-—The Aeroplane. 

“No mistake ; this supremely excellent work is the real thing. We marvelled and rejoiced, for it was at once evident that the 
great voiceless Air Service had at last found expression.”’——Aecrona utics. ea 

“ One of the most enthralling books the war has produced.”’-—Glasgow News. 

“ As full of excitement as the most sensational novel.’’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 

“ Extraordinarily vivid.”—Daily News. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN “|The Greatest of all Magazines. 
ENSIGN. From 1817 to 1917. 


By “ VEDETTE.” 5s. net. 


“One of the best War Narratives that have appeared even 9 
in Blackwood’s and that is saying a very great deal.’’—-—‘* ‘ The B 


Adventures of an Ensign ’ is a magnificently written and absorbing 


record of service with the Guards at the Front in France.” | 
a —-| MAGAZINE. 
BESIEGED IN KUT—AND AFTER. | 
y; . HY " ’ > ’ > mA *,* . 
oe ee ee By MAJOR CHARLES H. | Second Edition of the November issue now ready 
“ Major Barber's book is a little epic.”’—-Times. 
“ A more thrilling—a more moving—story than that which Major | . 
Barber tells could not be conccived.’’—Aberdeen Journal. j The Verdict of a Hundred Years. 
a ns _ | SIR WALTER SCOTT in 1818 : 
THE DOINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH “Our principal amusement here is ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine, 
INFANTRY BRIGADE. which is very clever, very rash, very satirical, and, what is 
By its Commander, MAJOR-GENERAL LORD EDWARD | rather uncommon nowadays when such superlatives are 
GLEICHEN., 5s. net. 
“ As a straightforward, plainspoken record in detail of each day's | ., ey ee si a 20 « 
doings by a commander, it has value not only for general reading, | SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE in 183? ; 
but as a ‘ document ’ for the historian ’’—T'imes. 


WALTER GREENWAY, 
SPY AND HERO. 


| 

By ROBERT HOLMES. 5s. net. | 

“A wonderful story, and one that Mr. Holmes has done well to | 
pubiish.”—T'imes, | best in the undying genius of the race.’ 

| 

| 

| 

! 











going on—very aristocratical and Pittite.” 


“The golden—alas! the only remaining link between the 
Periodical Press and the enduring literature of Great Britain.” 


“THE TIMES” in 1900: 
* * Blackwood ° is an epitome in little of the British Empire, °°@ 
Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood’ shows no signs of becoming old- 
fashioned, because it represents and appeals to all that is 





TO-DAY (from the letter of a well-known man of letters to the 
Editor) : 

** Even the great traditions of ‘Maga’ have been excelled by 
the splendid stuff you have been publishing for the last three 
years. No magazine, in my opinion, has done so much good 

in reference to the war, and I have to kecp my attention 
} fairly carefully on all of them in connection with my pro- 


FICTION. 


THE KINGDOM OF WASTE LANDS. | 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6s. 

“The story is full of thrilling adventure, strong situations, 
Powerful and discriminate eharacter-drawing, and vivid pictures 
of Oriental scenery and customs.’’—Scotsman. 
paganda work.” 


HONOUR AMONG THIEVES. fais 


By GABRIELLE FESTING. 5s. net. Owing to the difficulties of production, the only way to make 
| certain of your copy each month is to become a subseribor (30s. a 


THE SPY IN BLACK. | year or 15s. for six months post free), either through your bookseller 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 5s. net. (Immediately.) | or direct from the publishers. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











THE 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


Autumn Announcements. 
POLITICS AND PERSONALITIES. 


By the Rt. Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

In this work Mr. Russell covers a wide range of topics, and deals 
with a number of noted personalities, from Queen Victoria, the 
Prince Consort, and others of that period, down to Mr. Asquith. 

FIRST REVIEW. 

“Mr. Russell is most interesting in those personal allusions which reveal his 

long acquaintanceship with men of mark and affairs of moment.”—The Scotsman. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE: 
ITS GROWTH AND DECAY. 


By LORD EVERSLEY. With a Frontispiece and 3 Maps. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


“ Covers the whole history of Turkey from its first contact with Europe down 
to the Young Turk revolution, and shows the same gilt of just and lucid narrative 
that mace his history of Ireland se valuable.’’"— Westminster Gazette. 

iCE- 


TWO SUMMERS IN THE 
WILDS OF BASTERN KARAKORAM. 


By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN and WILLIAM HUN- 
TER WORKMAN. With Maps and many Illustrations, 
Cloth, 25s. net. 

“The value of the book is beyond criticism, and those who are interested in the 
great mountains of the earth will find in it a rich mine of information about one 
of the grendest and most inaccessible parts of the series of ranges that guard the 
northern boundaries of India.’—The Times. 


THROUGH LAPLAND WITH 
SKIS AND REINDEER. 


By FRANK HEDGES BUTLER, F.R.G.S, 
65 Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


“It is at once a fascinating story of tiavel, a practical guide-book, and a store- 
house of interesting information on the manners, custom, and folk-lore of a little 
known people.’’—World’s W ork. 

“A most welcome addition to the literature of travel.”—Daily Graphic. 


CENTRAL AMERICA: 
GUATEMALA, NICARAGUA, COSTA 
RICA, HONDURAS, PANAMA AND 
SALVADOR. 


By W. H. KOEBEL. 
10s. 6d. net. 


h42 
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a 


With 4 Maps and 


With a Map and Illustrations. Cloth, 
(The South American Series.) 


Mr. Koebel is well known as an authority both on the history 
and on the present economic, political and commercial conditions of 
Latin America. 


THE CALL OF THE WEST: 
LETTERS FROM BRITISH GOLUMBIA. 


B CAPTAIN C. F. J. GALLOWAY. With a Map and 56 
Tilustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net, (Second Edition.) 
“ Captain Galloway rejoices in the posmenten of a style which, simple and direct, 
makes this record of his wanderings in the untravelted wilds and populous places 
of British Columbia one long delightful narrative.”—Canada. 
“ Likely to take place as a clasele of its kind.”"—Sunday Times 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
SOUTHERN SLAVS. 


By A. H. E. TAYLOR. With Map. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


“The book is most exhaustive and comprehensive. .. Noless remarkable than 
the author's grasp and knowledge of his subject is the foree with whieh he argues 
the case for Serbia. His book lets a flood of light upon the Balkans at the most 
opportune moment.’’—National News. 


INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION : 
A SYMPOSIUM ON THE SITUA- 
TION AFTER THE WAR. 


Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. Oloth, 6s. net; 
“ No thinking man can afford to ignore this book. It is both instructive and 


constructive in its method of dealing with the manifold problems which are in 
front of us.”—System, 


AN ALPHABET OF ECONOMICS. 


By A. R. ORAGE, Editor of “The New Age.” Cloth, | 
4s. 6d. net. 
“ The handfest work yet written for the student of Guild Socialism. ... A 
useful work of reference, and will certainly be necessary to all students in the 


immediate future.”—Church Times. 


THE ROAD TO A HEALTHY 
OLD AGE. 


By T. BODLEY SCOTT, M.R.C.S. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


“An interesting discussion of the progress of knowledge of the means of pro- 
longing life.”—Seoteman, 


Send for a free specimen copy of M.A.B. 
Annual Subscription, ls. post free. 


7t. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., | Adelphi Terrace, Loudon, W.C 


(Mainly about Books). 
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THE TALBOT PRESS 


Autumn Announcements, 
TALBOT LITERA SERIES. 


A collection of critical essays by Irish writers, in a uniform 
edition. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 


1. ANGLO-IRISH ESSAYS. 
By JOHN EGLINTON. 

The distinguished essayist, John Eglinton, whose subtle and 
delicate prose has been the admiration of a limited but discriminating 
public for many years, has made a selection from his more recent 
essays, to which some have been added expressly for this volume; 


2. FRENCH LITERARY STUDIES, 
By T. B. RUDMOSE-BROWN, D.Litt., Professor of Romanee 
Languages’in the University of Dublin. 

This work will appeal not only to students of French literature, 
but to all lovers of French poetry, who are here enabled to obtain 


ECTATOR, 








| first-hand criticism from a writer who himself participated. in. the 


most important literary movement in France since the rise of the 
Romantie School. 


5. APPRECIATIONS AND DEPRECIATIONS. Irish 
Literary Studies. By ERNEST A. BOYD. 


In “ Appreciations and Depreciations’’ Mr. Ernest A. Boyd 
has gathered a sheaf of studies complementary to his now authori. 
tative history of the Literary Revival of Ireland. The essays jy 


| this new volume deal with the political writings of Standish O'Urady, 





with “ A. E.,” mystic and economist, with Lord Dunsany, and with 
“‘ John Eglinton,” and there are two notable studies of the Pro. 
testantism ” of Bernard Shaw and the loneliness of Edward Dowden, 


THE IRISH WAYSIDE SERIES, 
Demy 8vo, ound, 3s. 6d. net each. 


1. MUD AND PURPLE. 
PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A DUBLIN MAN. 
By SEUMAS O’SULLIVAN. (READY.) 

Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan has caught the impalpable charm which 

hangs about the faded grandeur of eighteenth-century Dublin, 

to which no other Irish writer has shown himself so susceptible. 
The Times says: *‘ None but an Irishman could have written this book, we 

say, and say it thankfully as we linger amid its beauty.” 


2. UNKNOWN IMMORTALS. 
SKETCHES OF LIFE IN BELFAST. 
By HERBERT MOORE PIM. 
In ** Unknown Immortals ’’ Mr. Pim takes his readers with lim 
through the streets: of Belfast, where he points out the “ queer 
people’ who have captured his imagination. A _ strange 


aud 


| interesting gathering, these wayside folk whom the author of 
“The Pessimist ’’ has sketched in a few deft strokes of the pen 











he has hitherto wielded to quite another purpose, 


WAYSIDERS. Stories of Connacht. 
By SEUMAS O’KELLY. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. (RHADY). 

It is more than ten years since Mr. Seumas O’Keily published a 
volume of short stories. In tlie interval he has established his 
name amongst the foremost of the younger Irish dramatists. This 
new volume, ‘“ Wayfarers,”’ displays all those qualities of which 
more than promise was given in * The Stream of Killmeen,” which 
has long been out of print. 


THE THRESHOLD OF QUIET. 

By DANIEL CORKERY, author of “ =. Twilight. 

Cloth, 6s. net. ; 

Mr. Corkery has broken new ground in “* The Threshold of Quiet, 

his first novel, as effectively as he revealed a new worlki in “4 
Munster Twilight.” There is a quiet charm in this ‘picture of manners 
in provincial freland which, coupled with a fund of observation 
and a real psychological gift, makes the novel as engrossing as the 
more fanciful stories that preceded it. 


IRELAND : ITS SAINTS AND SCHOLARS. 


By J. M. FLOOD. With many Illustrations. Crown 5ve, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

A study of the Early Christian period of Lrish history, It gives, 
in a comparatively small compass, a survey of the most glorious 
epoch of the history of Ireland, and’ vindicates the claim of the 
country to the title of ‘* The Island of Saints and Scholars.’’ More 
attention is given to the work of Irish saints and scholars abroad 
than in any similar work previously published. 

Send for the Catalogue of the Talbot Press Publications. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd,, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C, 2. 
THE TALBOT P Ss Led., Dublin, 


EW Gs. FICTION. 

JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. T. FISHER UNWIN. 

THE SAFETY CURTAIN, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Ernet M. DEtt. 

Short novels with that vivid interest which has made Miss Dell one of tht 

most popular of living novelists. 

THE DISCREET ADVENTURE. 3 
By Heten C. Roserrts, author of “ Old Brent's Daughter, 
‘* Something New,” &e. 





A study of the evolution of a girl’s mind in contact with the cxaperieneces of 
life and the great world of London. 
MERELY PLAYERS. 
By Lucy Date and G. M, Fau.pina. 
A story of to-day, a blend of tragedy and comedy, powerfully and delicately 


told, and with a vivid aad unbroken interest. 
LOVE BY HALVES. 
By ALAN MACKEINNON. 
A new volume in Unwin’s “ rirst Novel” Libsary. 
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BOOKS. 


—_——— 


A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH NOVEL.* 
qTms fescinating book leaves us mervelling anew at Professor 
Saintsbury 6 erudition, and at the sustained power of the French 
literary genius. Let us first congratulate the author on his industry, 
his enthusiasm, and his unconquerable light-heartedness. He seems 
to have read everything that ever attracted attention in France, 
from the early Lives of saints and the Chansons de Geste down 
to the romances which boguiled the aristocrats in the Temple or 
the Committee of Public Safety in their scant hours of leisure. 
He has not only read a large library of French fiction—a term 
construed. in its broadest sense—but he has digested it, giving neat 
little summaries of many of the books, with instructive and always 
awusing comments of his own. We have all heard of Macaulay's 
prisoner who, being offered the alternative of reading Guicciardini 
er returning to the galleys, chose without hesitation to be chained 
Professor Saintsbury is the exact antithesis of 
For him Guicciardini’s Histories would 


——————— 
eS  —————— 
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anew to his oar, 
that Philistine gaol-bird. 
have no terrors comparable to the penalty of being deprived of 
pooks. He has read all the epics of chivalry and the romans 
daventures like Partenopex of Blois, the Fabliaux and the fifteenth- 
century stories like Petit Jehan de Saintré, and the vast body of 
romance labelled Amadis de Gaule. He, almost alone, we suppose, 
of living men, has toiled through the famous Artaméne ou 
Le Grand Cyrus of Madeleine de Scudéry, which fills ten parts 
of over a thousand pages each, and survives to render an 
intelligible account of his enterprise. Moreover, he has read 
most of the other works of that heroic and colossal type which 
delighted Edith Bellenden in Clydesdale, as we know from Old 
Mortality, and he can compare these twenty-deckers with one 
another. He regards them as a “ rest-cure,”’ of which the military 
physicians might take note :— 

“If Lwere-sent to twelve months’ imprisonment of a mild desorip- 

tion, and allowed to choose a library, [ should include in it, from 
the heroic or semi-heroic division, Clélie, La Calprenéde’s two chief 
books, Gomberville’s Polevandre, and Gombauld’s Endimion (this 
partly for the pictures), with, as a matter of course, the Astrée, 
and a choice of one other. By reading slowly and ‘ savouring’ 
the process, I should imagine that, with one’s memories of other 
things, they might be able to last for a year. And it would be one 
of the best kind of fallows for the brain.” 
The many-volumed Contes des WFées and the 
eighteenth-century’ tales were nothing to the student of Le Grand 
Cyrus, but few English readers can have covered 60 much of this 
easier but often arid ground as Professor Saintsbury, and fewer still 
eoukl give so coherent and attractive an account of their literary 
travels, 

We pass to the subject, and would at once emphasize our sense of 
the debt which the civilized world owes to France. That is the 
chief lesson of Professor Saintsbury’s book. For a thousand years 
the French mind has been almost continuously at work, providing 
stories for the edification and amusement of mankind. No other 
nation has played such a part as an entertainer, and therefore as an 
educator. Though Italy, and Spain to a less degree, exerciser an 
immense influence in certain periods, and England in the last two 
enturies and Germany in the age of Goethe and Kant have appealed 
to the reading public of the world through their literature, yet French 
authors have always had delighted readers far beyond the borders 
of France. Even now, when the English language has conquered 
so much of the world, French novels and plays have a wider vogue 
than our own throughout Europe and in Spanish America, and up 
to the close of the eighteenth century, where Professor Saintsbury’s 
first volume ends, French literature was beyond question more 
widely read than any other. We should be wrong if we ascribed 
this to the fashion set by the Grand Monarque. Louis XIV. 
Was the greatest Prince in Christendom, and all lesser Princes 
aped his Court and his tastes, and read Le Grand Cyrus as he did, 
But French literature was just as potent and as popular with 
foreigners long before France was a mighty political Power. 
Chrestien de 'Lroyes, or whoever wrote the Arthurian romances in 
the late twelfth century, lived in a sorely distracted France, on which 
her neighbours were preying, and the later tales of adventure were 
produced amidst the Hundred Years’ War to delight and soothe 
mediaeval Europe, 
than her political greatness, and was independent of it. The 
tortuues of the French Monarchy waxed and waned, but the Fronch 
romancer continued to rule all Professor Saintsbury is 
too intent on describing each phase in that astonishing development 


hearts. 


P . 1 History of the French Novel (to the Close of the Nineteenth Centuru). By George 
Coa Vol. L, **From the Beginning to 1800.’ London: Macmillan and- Co. 
S. lic ve) 


The literary greatness of France was far older | - : : J ; 
| throughout the Napoleenic period in Hurope, and not least, by a 
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to stop and make general surveys, but we may quote his closing 
summary :— 

“France possibly did not invent Romance; no man or men 
could do that ; it was a sort of deferred heritage which Humankind, 
like the Heir of Lynne, discovered when it was ready to hang itself 
(speaking in terms of literature) during the Dark Ages. But she 
certainly grew the seed for all other countries, and dispersed the 
growth to the ends of the earth. Very much the same was the 
case with the short tale in the ‘ Middle’ period. From the fifteenth 
century to the eighteenth (both included) she entered upon a curious 
kind of wilderness, studded with oases of a more curious character 
still. In one of them Rabelais was born, and found Quintessence, 
and of that finding—more fortunate than the result of True Thomas 
finding the Elf Queen—was born Pantagruclism. In another came 
Lesage, and though his work was scarcely original, it was con- 
summate. None of these happy sojourns produced a Den Quixote 
or a Tom Jones, but divers smaller things resulted. And again 
and again, as had happened in the Middle Ages themselves, but 
on a smaller scale, what France did found development and improve- 
ment in other lands; while her own miniature masterpieces, from 
the best of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles and the Heptameron, 
through all others that we noticed down to Adolphe, showed the 
enormous power which was working half blindly. How the strength 
got eyes, and the eyes found the right objects to fix upon, must 
ve left, if fortune favour, for the next volume to tell.” 


It will be seen from this quotation that the author, with all his 
enthusiasm, retains his privileges as a stern critic. He finds, of 
course, much to condemn as dull or distasteful, though his adroit 
handling of these matters will give no offence to the most sensitive. 
But we like the earnestness with which he strives to see the est 
side of each author and to do justice to genius wherever it may be. 
His chapter on Rabelais, for instance, seems to us excellent, He 
regards Rabelais not only as a great humorist but as “a very 
great novelist,” because he is always readable, because he tells a 
story, and because he can creaie a character 
Panurge :— 


above all, that of 


‘“* Many doubtful things have been said about this most remark- 
able personage. He has been fathered upon the Cingar of Folengo, 
which is too much of a complement to that creation of the great 
Macaronic, and Falstaff has been fathered upon him, which is 
distinctly unfair to Falstaff. Sir John has absolutely nothing 
of the ill-nature which characterises both Cingar and Panurge ; 
and Panurge is an actual and contemptible coward, while many 
good wits have doubted whether Falstaff is, in the true sense, a 
coward at all. But Panurge is certainly one thing—the first distinct 
and striking character in prose fiction. Morally, of course, there is 
little to be said for him, except that, when he has no temptations 
to the contrary, he is.a ‘ good fellow ‘enough. Asa human example 
of mimesis in the true Greek sense, not of ‘ imitation’ but of 
‘ fictitious creation,’ he is, once more, the first real character in p : 
fiction—the ancestor, in the literary sense, of the mighty compan 
in which he has been followed by the similar creations of the mast 
from Cervantes to Thackeray.” 





The author’s entertaining account of Le Grand Cyrus, to whic! 
we must refer again, brings out the important fact that, despite its 


| terrible prolixity, the book has a real plot, skilfully worked out to 


= — ne 


the end, and thus marks a definite advance from the forml-as 
chronicle type of Amadis or the 
heroes and heroines unfortunately lacked character, though they 
possessed many fine qualities. Of charaeter-drawing in the modern 
sense we have a foretaste in Furetiére and Scarron, who began to 
write stories of comparatively humble life mainly to ridicule the 
heroic romances—just as Fielding began Joseph Andrews as a 
parody on Richardson—and found that they had invented a literar; 
form. Lesage’s Gil Blas, the first French novel to become in its 
original shape a permanent favourite, all the world over, opened a 
still wider field. ‘‘ It is hardly an extravagance to say that ever 
novel of miscellaneous adventure since its date owes something, 
directly or indirectly, to Gil Blas.’ But the author 
us that Lesage was essentially a cosmopolitan at heart, and that 
the French, though proud of his reputation, are not his enthusiastic 
admirers. His successors Marivaux, Marianne will cer 
tainly gain new readers from Professor Saintsbury’s appreciative 
criticism, and Prévost were thoroughly French. His estimate of 
Manon Lescaut is admirable, though, like every one else, he iails 
to explain how it was that Prévost, who wrote so many dull books, 
should have succeeded in writing this one perfect story, the attraction 
of which lies ‘ in its marvellous humanity, its equally marvellous 
grasp of character, and the intense, the absolutely shattering 
pathos of the relations of the hero and heroine.’ Professor Saints- 
bury’s chapter on “ The Philosopke Novel,” of which Voltaire’s 
Candide end Rousseau’s Emile and La Nouvelle Héloise are of 
course the great examples, is interesting, but he evidently felt 
that there was not much new to say. ‘Che volume ends with an 
account of the novels of ‘ Sensibility ’’ of the late eighteenth 
century, which had developed direct from La Princesse de Cleves 
of a luindred years earlier and led to a wonderful crop of fiction 


elder romances. Its myria! 


reminds 


whose 


partial reaction, to the work of Jane Austen in England. Professur 
Saintsbury has not spared himself in prepering this learned an« 
highly entertaining history, but he will have his reward in tho 
gratitude of all who care for literature. We can only hope that 
he will be able to complete his history of the nineteenth century, 
when the French novel reached its full growth at last. 
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THE CHARACTER OF SHAKESPEARE.* 

Tar aim of Dean Beeching’s exceedingly able and pithy lecture is 
to combat a belief which has lately been revived, that Shakespeare 
was what Max Nordau or Lombroso would term a degenerate of 
genius—a man of low mora type who could conceive character 
of the highest ethical quality, and body it forth on the stage en- 
dowed with every appropriate grace of language and action, by a 
process of mere intellectual creation having no connexion with his 
own personal experience. The doctrine thus crudely stated is hardly 
either attractive or plausible, but it is quite tenable, and it has been 
held by many—amongst others, by Emerson—whose opinions we 
are hound to respect. Superficially, of course, it is possible ; we need 
not labour the point by elaborating lists of writers, such as Steele 
or Coleridge, who have expressed elevated sentiments with the 
vigour and charm of sincere conviction, and whose lives were sadly 
open to the condemnation of their works, But there is a less obvious 
point to be noticed. A certain kind of intellectual subtlety, which 
delights in dispassionate analysis of mankind, has about it some- 
thing which seems to incline naturally to a tolerance based com- 
pletely on cynicism. If you consider all human action from a suffi- 
ciently detached point of view, one line of conduct looks very much 
like another, motives are too mixed to be put down as wholly good 
er wholly bad, and all evil appears to be rather malum prohibitum 
than smalum in se. “Change places and handy dandy, which is the 
justice, which is the thief ?°’ What strikes less enlightened and 
emancipated persons about this mode of thought is that it has an 
inexplicable tendency not toremain in the sphere of abstract theory. 
The political divorce of Art from Ethics ends too often in the prosaic 
conflict of the poet with the policeman. The question then is, was 
Shakespeare's breadth and tolerance of mind of this nature—was 
it, in actual fact, rooted in moral indifference and personal laxity ? 

The Dean of Norwich answers with a decided negative. He shows 
that what little we know of Shakespeare apart from his works is 
entirely consistent with what we know of him from his works—that 
he conformed in essence to the ideal of nobility enshrined in his 
plays, the xadds xdyadds of Greek culture. To do this, the 
main facts of the dramatist’s life and the recorded evidence 
ef his contemporaries are examined in the light of the conflicting 
theories. His plays are, so far as possible, compared with the 
stories from which their plots were taken, and the modifications 
introduced by the poet into the traditional narratives are con- 
sidered with a view to finding out how far the changes he introduced 
were made simply to catch the ear of the public, and how far to 
satisfy his own conscience, In this connexion, the omissions are 
especially significant. It is quite evident that, in comparison with 
other Elizabethan dramatists, Shakespeare left out far more of 
the ugly side of life than was necessary to pass the Censor. The 
most repulsive of his plays—Measure for Measure—is cleaner and 
more wholesome than the original plot as he found it ; and for such 
amendment he could have no possible motive but his innate sense 
ef human dignity. On the contrary, theatrical experience goes to 
show that considerations of personal profit would have urged him 
in the opposite direction, In a certain narrow sense, dirt pays ; 
and there is no reason to believe that to the baser sort of audience 
that enjoys it, it was less attractive in the broad filth of the 
FRizabethan drama than it is in the smirking obscenities of the 
twentieth-century revue, 

On some minor points in the lecture we are not quite in accord 
with the author. He desires, we are afraid, like all the rest of us, to 






























































aimits the logical inefficacy of quotations of moral sentiments 
from stage characters to indicate the dramatist’s own interests ; 
he has no belief in the mysterious intuition claimed by some com- 
mentators, whe assert dogmatically that this speech or that is the 
true expression of the Shakespeare mind and that all others are 
spurious. But he resorts once or twice to the same method of 
argument himself; he quotes,for example, the tone of disgust in 
which Portia and Hamlet speak of drunkenness as confirming 
Audrey's tradition that Shakespeare ‘‘ would not be debauched.” 
But taken as a whole, the lecture is a brilliant example of the arts 
of lueidity and compression ; it was only when we read it a second 
time for the purposes of this review that we realized the wealth 
ef fact, reference, and argument that has been poured unosten- 
tatiously into these twenty-five pages. We quote the concluding 
lines which give the Dean's summary of his own work :— 

“But his genius is not in dispute. What is disputed is that 
hehind the overwhelming artist whom we cannot but wonder at, 
there was a man whom we may judge by a human standard and 
think of as both great and good. Against that prejudice I have 
pleaded the records of his life which, though few, give a consistent 
picture ; I have pleaded the affection and respect of his friends, 
among them that honest soul Ben Jonson; and I would plead also 
the uplifting tendency of his dramas, which are distinguished from 
those of other men, not more by their profound intuition into the 
springs of conduct than by the love they inspire in us for whatsoever 
things are true and honest and just and pure and lovely and 
gracious.” 





© The Character of Shakespeare. By H.C. Beeching, D.D., D.Litt., Dean of Norwich. 
Londou: Published for the British Academy by Humphrey Milford, [Is. net.] 


“have it both ways "’ when he can, but the attempt is vain. He | 
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A DICTIONARY OF LONDON.* 

Tue Scots laird found Johnson's Dictionary “ fine confused feeding » 
We might say the same of this valuable Dictionary of pe 
which the late Mr. Harben spent many years in compiling 
which Mr. Greaves has completed. For the concise entries, quae 
in strictly alphabetical order, are so interesting that the reader j 
tempted to ramble on from one page to another until he is surfeited 
with topographical learning. Of course, this is the Wrong way of 
using the Dictionary. Mr. Harben’s object was to collect all the 
place-names existing or mentioned in the records of the City 
north of the Thames, and to summarize the information relating 
to each of them, placing them alphabetically for purposes of referenoe 
Any one who is studying a particular district must take the excellent 
maps provided with the book and look up the separate entrigg for 
the streets and public buildings in that district. He will then have 
in a compact form all, or almost all, that is known about the district 
Mr. Greaves tells us that Mr. Harben’s original intention wag to 
embody his materials in a new edition of Stow’s Survey, but that he 
abandoned this plan when Mr. Kingsford’s edition of Stow appeared 
in 1908, and began the Dictionary instead, Probably his collections 
based on the large library of books and maps relating to London 
which he bequeathed to the County Council, were more fully utilized 
in this form than they would have been as notes to Stow, 

The old place-names of London are full of meaning, as the following 


| passage shows :— 


“‘ The physical features of the City are illustrated by such nameg 
as the following: ‘ Fleet Street,’ ‘ Walbrook,’ ‘ Holborn.’ Thegg 
perpetuate the naines of some of the streams which were so numerous 
in and around the City in early days, while ‘ Moorfields’ ang 
‘ Finsbury ’ preserve the memory of the marshy districts adjacent 
to the walls of London in Fitzstephen’s day. The name ‘ Cornhill’ 
marks the high ground of the City. The memory of the trading 
localities are preserved in ‘ Cheapside’ (formerly ‘ West Chepe ’), 
‘ Eastcheap,’ ‘ Leadenhall Street,’ while the separate trades are 
commemorated in such names as ‘ Lime Street,’ ‘ Hosier Lane,’ 
‘Ironmonger Lane,’ ‘Seacoal Lane,’ ‘* Vintry Ward,’ ‘ Wood 
Street,’ ‘ Poultry,’ ‘ Garlick Hill,’ etc. It is much to be regretted 
that the names ‘ Cordwainer Street’ and ‘ Candlewick Street’ are 
no longer in existence. ‘ Gracechurch Street,’ ‘ Fenchurch Street’ 
derived their names from certain churches in these localities, whilst 
the memories: of the religious foundations, whose great houses 
adorned the City in early days, are preserved in ‘ Crutched Friars,’ 
‘ Austinfriars,’ ‘ Whitefriars Street,’ ‘ Blackfriars,’ ‘ The Temple,’ 
‘ The Minories,’ ete. The street of ‘ London Wall ’ commemorates a 
portion of the line of the old Wall of London, while the great gates 
of the City have given their names respectively to ‘ Aldersgate 
Street,’ ‘ Aldgate,’ ‘ Bishopsgate,* ‘ Newgate Street,’ ‘ Ludgate Hill, 
ete., and the name ‘ Houndsditch ’ recalls the fact that in early times 
the walls of the City were surrounded by a great moat or ditch. 
The limits of the outer Liberties of the City not included within the 
compass of the Wall were marked by bars or barriers, placed across 
the main streets leading into the City, and these barriers are com- 
memorated in ‘ Holborn Bars,’ ‘ Smithfield Bars,’ etc. ‘ Temple 
Bar ’ was originally such a barrier, and it was only in later times 
that the bars were replaced by a gate, while the name itself preserves 
the memory of the original conditions. The owners of land are 
commemorated in such names as ‘ Bucklersbury,’ ‘ Gutter Lane, 
‘ Farringdon Ward,’ ‘ Bassishaw Ward,’ ‘ Birchin Lane,’ ‘ Bush 
Lane,’ although some of these names have been much corrupted, 
as will be seen from a study of the original forms set out in this 
book.” 

The compilers of the Dictionary are specially to be commended 
for the care with which they have set forth, in each case, the earliest 
and latest forms of a place-name, with noteworthy intermediate 
forms, and full references to the sources. The amateur etymologist’s 
wild guesses at the meaning of names, which have caused such 


oldest forms of the names are studied. Thus, in the case of St. Mary 
Axe, Stow conjectured that the church was named from “ the sign of 
an axe over against the east end of the church.” But the full 
dedication was to St. Mary the Virgin, St. Ursula, and the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins, and the church possessed as a relic one of the 
three axes with which St. Ursula and her maidens were butchered. 
St. Margarct Pattens is another puzzling name. Some have regarded 
it as a corruption of St. Margaret “ Patiens ” or “ suffering.” Stow 
thought that ‘“‘ Pattens ’ recalled an old market for wooden shoes. 
But the thirteenth-century references to ‘‘ St. Margaret Patynz’ 
and “St. Margaret de’ Patins”’ suggest, as Mr. Kingsford has 
pointed out, a connexion with the family of Patin mentioned in & 
twelfth-century deed of St. Paul’s. St. Mary Woolnoth also com- 
memorates in its name an early founder, Wulfnoth ; so, too, in all 
probability does St. Mary Abchurch recall the Abbo or Abba who 


| built or endowed it. Bevis Marks is a puzzling name not yet eluel- 





dated ; tho earliest form is ‘“‘ Bewesmarkes ” in 1407, and Stow’s 
suggestion that it was a corruption of ‘‘ Buries Markes,”’ as the 
property belonged to the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, does not 
lead us very far. Lothbury and Watling Street are among the other 
names which even Mr. Harben’s erudition could not definitely 
explain. The Watling Street in the City was not, of course, part 
of the great Roman highway from Dover to Chester, which rat 
through Westminster and did not enter London. 


enkins. 


* 4 Dictionary of London, By Henry A. Harben. London: Herbert J 
[42s8. net.J 
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The maps deserve a special word of praise. On the large Ord- 
nance Survey plan, of twenty-five inches toa mile, are superimposed, 
in black, blue, and red respectively, the main streets as they existed 
hafore the Fire, after the Fire, and in the days of Pitt the Younger. 
This is an admirable way of illustrating the changes in the topo- 
graphy of London. The samo method is applied to Whitefriars, 
Blackfriars, and the Priory of Holy Trinity, Aldgate. The great 
monastic foundations of London have disappeared so completely 
that it is difficult to realize their vanished magnificence. The 
Dominicans at Blackfriars had a great house between Ludgate Hill 
and Queen Victoria Street, where Parliaments met and where the 
Emperor Charles V. was lodged in 1522. The house was destroyed 
at the Reform ation, but the privilege of sanctuary continued to 
attach to tho site until 1697, when the City jurisdiction was at last 
extended to this precinct, and to others such as Whitefriars and 
St. Martin le Grand. Burbage took advantage of this privilege 
to open the Blackfriars Theatre in 1595, when the Puritan Corpor- 





ation would not allow any playhouse within its borders. White- 
friars, the Alsatia of Stuart days, which is so well described in The 
Fortunes of Nigel, lay immediately east of the Temple, extending 
as far as the modern Whitefriars Street; and next to it, going east- 
ward, was Bridewell, once a palace and then a workhouse, which 
was finally domolished half-a-century ago. It is possible, we 
think, that the early London printers, Wynkyn de Worde, Mach- 
linia, and Pynson, set up their presses in Fleet Street in order to profit 
by the custom and protection of the friars, much as Caxton had estab- 
lished himself at the sign of the Red Pale in the precincts of West- 
minster Abbey. Let us cite in conclusion two more scraps of infor- 
mation from Mr. Harben’s boundless stores. After the Fire, when 
the City was being rebuilt, Parliament declared in an Act that it 
* high and principal streets,’’ but no fewer than 





contained only six 
two hundred and fourteen lanes and alleys. 
ing houses is not older than about 1764: New Burlington Street 
was the first to be numbered, and Lincoln’s Inn Fields the next. 


The practice of number- 


But the picturesque old signs were mostly replaced by numbers at | 
the close of the eighteenth century. We can keartily commend the | 
Dictionary as a comprehensive, trustworthy, and most interesting } 

| 





work of reference both for the old and for the modern City. 

THE CINEMA.* 
‘tue Report of the chief evidence taken by the Cinema Commission 
of Inguiry, instituted by the National Council of Public Morals, 
has been published in book form. 
with the cinema is now therefore in the hands of the public. 
the Commissioners we find such well-known names as those of 
the Bishop of Birmingham, Lieutenant-General Sir R. 8. 8. Baden- 


A sort of Blue Book dealing 
Among 


Powell, Monsignor Brown, Professor Gollancz, Dr. Saleeby, and 

. T. P. O'Connor. The Report, weighted with its mass of 
evidence, is very long, but it is also very interesting, and the most 
impatient must admit that the subject is of great importance. It 





cannot be but that the picture palaces are having a perceptible effect 
upon the mind and character of English youth. The multiplication 
of them all over the country during tho last few years seams almost 
miraculous. ‘he Bishop of Birmingham's figures concerning the 
number of persons who attend them, as they appear in the book 
“They represent a visit 





before us, are more than astonishing. 


to the cinema on the part of every inhabitant of the British Isles 
practically twenty-four times a yoar.”’ It is, of course, upon | 
chiklren that their influence for good or evil is most potent, and 


we think it will surprise not a few of our readers to find that, 


according to a large consensus of expert evidence, the influence 


makes for good. Very serious chargos have 
been brought against the cinema, but these charges have been 
themselves have 


of “ the pictures ” 


proved to be 
been complained of as tending to instil bad morals, and the 
‘palaces’ have been complained of as offering in their groat 
halls, with their alternations of bright light and darkness, endless 
In individual cases such 


exaggerated. The “ pictures” 


opportunities for indecorous behaviour. 
charges can of course be proved, and the Report contains various 
recoumendations—better lighting and the appointment of a 
State Censor, &c.—by which these evils may be reduced to a 
minimum ; but, 
most hearty in their defence of the cinema as an institution. Take, 
for instance, the evidence of Mr. F. W. Barnett, Probation Officer 
and Court Missioner at Westminster Police Court, into whose 
district come some of the worst slums in London, those in Notting 


even as things are, the best authorities are the 


Dale: “I consider the cinema to be the most harmless form of 
recreation we have ever had.’ He would, of course, like to see 
the picture shows yet further improved, but meanwhile he makes 
use of thom in their present state :— 

IT very frequently take my probationers to picture shows 
with beneficial results, and the general phases of life there shown 
are, in the main, what I should wish them to be for such a purpose— 
that is to say, they give a faithful representation of city life in 
Which both the failings and virtues of humanity are thrown up 
i bold relief. From my point of view I should not wish to give 
, probationers a view of life which was too widely different 


The Cinema ; its Present Position and Future Possibilities. London: Willians 
mei Horgate. (10s. 6d. net.] 
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from the actual conditions they would themselves later have ta 
encounter.” 

Were the cinemas shut, Mr. Barnett believes, “there would be an 
immediate and immenge increase in hooliganism, shop-lifting, 
and similar street misdemeanours.”’ Questioned as to the increase 
in juvenile crime, Mr. Barnett attributes it to other causes than 
the cinema, putting little faith in the statements of boys who 
say they stole money to go to the pictures. ’ 
thinks, at the first excuse. Before the cinema was popular, 
boys used to say that they stole to go to sea. Another Polica 
Court Missioner, Mr. John Massey, of the Old Street Police Court. 
makes an almost similar statement :—~ 


They catch, ine 


“The films chiefly complained of, crime and ‘crook’ films 
have, in my opinion, little, if anything, to do with the increass in 
juvenile crime. Let any keen observer attend a cinema when a 
‘ crook ’ film.and detective story is shown and listen to the children’s 
cheers when the ‘ crook’ has been-run to carth and punished. To 
my mind the effect is neutral, if anything, and almost forgotton 
in the pictures that follow. The children of this district could 
learn little, if anything, about crime from such films. What 
is needed to-day is real, first-hand knowledge of the conditions 
in which the poor live. Lack of this is the explanation of so much 
silly talk about pictures being harmful.” 

All those who may be considered experts on the subject of 
children’s welfare agree that the cinema might be made an 
educational force, but unfortunately 
not popular with either boys or girls. 
what they see upon the sereen, but they will not go voluntarily 


‘educational films” are 
' 


They learn much from 


unless the information is indirectly conveyed. The Commission 
concludes—the wording is ours—-that the old expedient of dis 
guising powder in jam was a sound one, and will have to be resorted 
to again. Several witnesses of weight seem to think it would ba 


well if instruction illustrated by mov s could form part 





of the ordinary school curriculum. sh an a will no doubt be 
strongly opposed by the persons who are determined that education 
should not be made easy. Even thoy, however, will be made to 
pause when they read the following statements, founded as they 
are upon incontrovertible evidence :— 

‘*On the average, where other condi 
of general knowledge possessed by children who frequent the 
pictures is far wider and far ric 
who do not. Much of the knowledge ac 
and superficial. Much of it is not. EF 
useful information learnt at the pict 
of items of educational interest. Facts of 
literature, natural science, industrial procosses, social 
current events are detailed in great varioty.' 





are equal, the fund 





er than that possessed 








rf ie eal a 


graphy, ri 





It is difficult, indeed we should imagine it is impossible, to form 
a julgment regarding the influencs of the new craze for ** pictures 
on the adult character. The criticisms of Y.M.C.A. officials with 
the Army in France are, however, worth consideration—and thay 
are very favourable to the cinema. Space forbids us to 
more than a few sentences from the interesting statement of Mr 
Oliver H. McCowen, described as 
Y.M.C.A. in Francs ”’ :— 

‘We have noticed that the cinema in France makes a very 
remarkable contribution to the behaviour and moral of the troops 
I have repeatedly had tostimony from Town Majors and men 
in charge of the discipline of the various places, that the opening 
of one of these cinemas in a town has meant an immediate diminu 
tion, amounting in some cases to fifty per cent., in drunkcanoss 
and crime. 


quote 


‘practically the head of the 





It must be added that the Y.M.C.A.is natur: 


what films it places upon the screen, and manages to make a good 
many of them instructive. The religious secretary of the Y.M.C.A., 
the Rev. W. E. Soothill, is, however, very doubtful of tho good 
which comes from the giving of dojinite religious instruction by 


means of pictures. 

We think no impartial reader can study the Report of the 
Commissioners, and turn over the three hundred odd pages of 
evidence upon which it is based, without coming to the cone!wien 
that, in spite of certain grave drawbacks, the new amusement is 
as innocent as, and more profitable than, any which has as yet held 
the public spellbound. As we have already said, the Commissioners 
recommend the appointment of a State Censor, 
do, that the cinema, “for its own protection, as well as for the 


believing, as thay 
ensuring of its continued suitability to the nation, should have 
the support and the official countenance of the Svate.’’ On the 
other hand, they offer a warm tribute to the manner in which 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, the present President of the Board of Censors, 
has done his difficult work. 





A HUNDRED YEARS OF EUROPE.* 

Tur aim of this book is to take a general survey of Europosn 
history during the last hundred years, to extract from tho weltor 
of unorganizable facts the chief principles on which they depead, 
and to trace the evolution of the three great movements whic! 
form the cardinal features of the century. The first of theso wa 
*® Main Currents of Buropean History; 1315-1015 By ¥. J. C. lieavashaw, 
LL.D. London: Macmillan and Co, [73. 6d. net.) 
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“the growth of the unity of Europe, the building up, on the basis 
of a common civilisation and by means of an expanding body of 
international law morality and custom, of a commonwealth of 
nations—until at the end of the period Germany wrecked the 
structure. The second feature was the powerful operation of 
the spirit of nationality, which emphasised the existence of 
divergences within the European unity and insisted that the 
members of the Continental commonwealth should be national 
States—a principle fatal to the existence of the Austrian and 
Ottoman Empires. The third feature was the growth of democracy, 
the varyingly successful demand on the part of the Many who 
constituted the national units, that they should assume the control 
of their own destinies by means of some form of representative 
government—a form of government most obnoxious to the militarist 
despots of Central Europe.” 

The author begins by showing how the French Revolution, which 
ewed its origin to a sane and statesmanlike, if slightly doctrinaire, 
element in the middle classes, soon passed the bounds of Constitu- 
tional reform and fell into the hands of fanatic extremists who 
hurried it through anarchy into the inevitable reaction to autocracy ; 
but how, nevertheless, it burst the fetters of mediaeval tradition, 
and laid the foundations of a new social and political order on a 
democratic basis. The spirit of nationality came into active 
operation in the Napoleonic period which followed :— 

“In each subjugated country the dispossessed rulers and the 

eppressed people were drawn together in defence of their common 
heritage ; classes ence privileged and classes once enslaved were 
welded together incredibly by an ardent longing for deliverance 
from a foreign yoke, and determination to achieve it. Tho 
eonsequent successful wars of liberation confirmed in each 
participant nation the sense of unity, and excited the flame of 
patriotism,” 
Next, in the era of the great Congresses, the nations of Europe 
united to provide against the recurrence of calamities similar te 
that from which they had just escaped. The settlement they 
errived at was purely artificial, and it broke down eventually 
under the stress of pressure from the growing powers of democracy 
and nationalism ; but in the meantime it served to preserve the 
public peace during a priceless forty years of intellectual activity 
and material prosperity. The age of Imperial expansion which 
succecded the disrupting epoch of 1848 led, through German 
intrigue, to a general schism of Europe, which in turn, when the 
tendency of the Hohenzollern policy became manifest, gave place 
to the ante-war situation of the Triple Entente faced by the Triple 
Alliance, 

in his introductory chapter Professor Hearnshaw dwells on the 
difficulty of dealing impartially with events whose influence we 
still feel to be in active operation; and his own book exemplifies 
the danger of which he speaks. Nine out of its twelve sections 
ere written with philosophic quictness and caution, and the proposi- 
tions advanced in them would, we believe, meet with almost 
universal acceptance. The tone of the remaining three is much 
less judicial and more heated ; the author gives way to his natural 
resentment ; and if there is one lesson that history teaches, it is 
that an historian does not do well to be angry. Weagreecordially 
with Professor Hearnshaw’s general conclusions, but we believe 
that they would gain weight by being presented more calmly. 
How, for example, the proportions of iniquity are to be allocated 
hetween the German Emperor and the German people is not a 
question which, in our opinion, there is yet sufficient evidence to 
decide at all dogmatically. The only other complaint we have 
to make against what is really a valuable and thoughtful volume 
is that the system of punctuation employed is quite needlessly 
unorthodox and irritating to the reader. 





MANUSCRIPT WRITING.* 
“Iv appears that we are on the eve of a very great improve- 
ment in the teaching of handwriting.” This is very good news! 
We get it from a little pamphlet containing a reprint of various 
papers which were read at a meeting of “‘ The Child-Study Society,” 
and are now published by Messrs. Longmans and Co. A small 
group of schoolmasters here and in America are trying to abolish 
the * cursive’ hand and to hark back to a free imitation of print. 
* Print,” we read, ‘‘ is the mechanical reproduction of ideal writing 
of an earlier period. Script is a degenerate (cursive) form of the 
printed characters.” The writing of children of to-day when they 
Jeave the elementary schools is lacking in ‘ quality,” “ style,” 
and “‘ individuality.”’ It might well be argued, we think, that none 
of these things matters a bit so long as it can be read ; but perhaps 
that argument would be beside the present point. It is certain that 
the specimens of new, or rather revised, calligraphy here given 
suggest a liberal education, reminiscent as they are of parchments 
end ancient missals, No attempt has, of course, been made to copy 
black-letter. The letters are ‘‘ Roman,” but utterly unlike the so- 
called ‘“‘ Italian ” hand. They are round, and loops and connecting 
strokes are avoided. The obvious objection to the bringing back 
of such a manner of writing is to be found in the question 
of speed. Here the writers are a little at variance, There 
seoms no doubt that young children write as fast in one style as 





* Manuscript Writing. Reprinted from Child-Study, June, 1916, March, 1917. 
London: Longmans and Co. (8d.j 








another, but we very mach doubt if a mature man or woman could 
do so. We suspect that the word “cursive” is rightly used. Some 
upholders of the new plan beg the question by declaring that they 
desire to teach children to write well, not fast, and that it is impos. 
sible not to take the quality of the writing into account when 
judging at a “ speed test.” To write slowly would be a Serious 
drawback to a clerk, and, for our own part, we think it would be 
a@ serious drawbeck to what we may call the “ amateur ” Writer. 
The act of writing is, we think, to most people slightly unpleasant, 
It is, after all, only a method of recording ideas, and the more 
quickly we can get through the mechanical process of setting them 
down the better. It is now maintained by one schoolmaster that 
speed in writing is a simple matter of practice, and that good 
writing, of no matter what type, will becomo fast writing. Our 
own experience is not in agreement with this statomont. The present 
writer thinks he never saw a handwriting which could in any of the 
senses in which the word is here used be called “‘ good ” which wag 
rapid, We are told that beauty of form should be aimed at, so that 
the written page should be pleasing even to a foreign oye. It seams 
| to us impossible that such an effect should be quickly obtained, 
and we feel absolutely certain that the beautiful manuscript pro. 
duced before the art of printing had become universal took a very 
long time to do. There is, however, this to be said for the reformers, 
| While any child’s writing retains the characteristics they insist 
| on, it cannot become illegible, since the letters cannot run into each 
other. 

A good many rather interesting if unpractical subjects of considera. 
tion are certainly suggested by this educational experiment. Is there 
anything in the theory of a connexion between character and hand. 
writing ? The notion has been exploited by a thousand cheats, 
All the same, if we can use, and use correctly, such expressions 
as “‘ individual ” and “‘ characteristic > about the outward appear. 
ance of the letters, we believe it would not seem very unreasonable 
to go one step further and begin to deduce the characteristics of our 
correspondent, The present writer lately saw a good collection of 
handwriting which had been got together and classified by a woman 
| scientifically interested in the question. The various handwritings 
| fell into types, not a great many types, fewer indeed than one would 
suppose. The handwritings of certain celebrated persons whose 
characters are, so to speak, public property threw a light upon the 
significance of the various styles and methods of forming letters 
and words. Roughly speaking, scientific men would seem to write 
in one way, and poets in another ; and just as we speak of mathe- 
matical and philosophical shapes of head, so we may speak of 
mathematical and philosophical types of hand and of handwriting, 
Does it follow that by modifying the handwriting it is possible— 
in extreme youth—to modify the mind? We should very ‘much 
doubt it. If so, we are in the presence of a great discovery. Do we 
wish, however, to give a mediaeval tinge to modern character ? 











FROM PERICLES TO PHILIP.* 

‘“* A mAN who had the art of being minute without tediousness 
and general without confusion; whose language was copious 
without exuberance, exact without restraint, and easy without 
weakness.” Dr. Johnson’s famous panegyric on Goldsmith applies 
on the whole, very closely to the author of the present volume, 
but with two important modifications: his language is often 
anything but easy, and his minuteness unfortunately tends to 
confusion, We open his book in search of an example and light 
at once on the following passage about Timothoos: ‘‘ He was an 
expensive and sumptuous person, and there is an anecdote that, 
| dining with Plato one day, he gracefully indicated to his host that, 
in preparing the menu, he had chiefly thought of the morrow. 

| The meaning of this yields itself up when it is sought for; but we 
venture to think that few of our readers will grasp it at the first 
glance. Im addition, the whole passage is an irrelevant digression 
from the main purpose of the chapter in which it occurs. The 
topic under discussion is the rise and progress of the house of 
Pasion, an Athenian banker, and Timotheos comes into it only 
as one of the clients; his romarks on Plato’s hospitality are no 
more pertinent to the matter in hand than the fact that Aristophanes 
made fun of the tower on his house, or that Isocrates urged him 
to adopt a more gracious and conciliatory manner—both of which 
items of information are also inserted in the same paragraph. 
Tho instance we have chosen is by no means unfair or exceptionsl. 
Professor Glover’s love of detail leads him, like Lord Acton, to 
fortify very simple positions with a host of unnecessary authorities: 


“ The object proposed in this volume,” he tells us, ‘ is by atten- 
tion to Greek life, not in the abstract, but as we find it in traveller 
and poet, in critic and statesman, as it shows itself in education 
and the axioms of conduct, in tho market and the household, 4s 
well as to the political ideas and the decisive events, national and 
international, to come nearer to an understanding of the period. 


But it is impossible to tell all the facts, and the effort to do so 
results in losing sight of the wood by reason of the trees. The 
vital defect in the book is the lack of a spirit of rigid selection. 


* From Pericles to Philip. By T. R. Glover. London: Methuen and 00. 
§s. Gd. net.j 
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Professor Glover writes like a scholar who loves the minutiae of 
scholarship for their own sake, and follows attractive sido-issues 
until his reader has forgotten what was the original problem to 
be solved, Sir J. M. Barrie's Sentimental Tommy had a better 
grasp of the true artistic principle: ‘** Though it was a beautiful 
thing in itself, I felt a servant lassie wouldna have thought o’t. 
I was sweer,’ he admitted with a sigh; then firmly, ‘ but I cut it 


out.’ ” 
We have one more objection to make, and then we are done with 


fault-finding. From Pericles to Philip has no uniformity of appeal. 
It is quite ev ident that Professor Glover did not maintain any 
clear and consistent idea of the sort of audionce he was addressing ; 
for he omits too much of the essential connective tissue of history, 
and leaves too many untranslated Greek and German sentences 
in his wake to be quite fair to the ordinary layman who associates 
Minerva primarily with the motor industry and remembers 
Xenophon as a tiresome person who marched ten parasangs and 
had breakfast ; and if he is writing for the benefit of scholars, he 
has put in far too much elementary narrative and analysis with 
which they are already familiar. 

It must not be thought, however, that this is ‘“‘ a mere repertory 
of miscellaneous and officious learning,’”’ or that ‘‘ we are con- 
versing with some dreaming pedant with his elbow on his desk.”’ 
Professor Glover is a genuine thinker who can get away from 
toxt-books and tradition and consider events and men freshly, 
and with insight. His conception of Thucydides, for instance, 
is so vigorous and plausible that we fecl, despite the slender nature 
of the evidence on which it ts based, that it must necessarily be 
right. He puts his powerful critical imagination to worthy use, 
also, in his rehabilitation of Xenophon; and if he accounts 
Ischomachus as a more lovable ciMracter than less tidy-minded 
mortals do, he qualifies his admiration with a humorous admission : 
“Sometimes the people round him must have found him a shade 
too improving, and done absurd or silly things ‘just as a relief 
from being so steadily reasonable.” By bringing his weight of 
erudition to bear on the subject from a new point of attack, Professor 
Glover has done much to clarify our notions of Greck civilization 
at its highest, ard we regret, only, that ho did not adhere 
sufficiently firmly to his own general scheme to help us a little more, 








DOMESTIC CONDUCT,* 
A goon deal has been written by historians and legal writers on the 
subject of domestic relations in England in the past. Dr. Powell's 
plan has been to study those relations in a given period from a 
more general standpoint, to use ‘all possible sources of information, 
history, law, literature, and actual practice, to concentrate research 
from different angles upon all the interests involved.”’ The period with 
which he cdeals—1487-1653—** extends from the first appearance of | 
the subject in English writing up to its first great crisis, a height of 
clear thinking and vigorous expression on which Milton and Crom- 
well stand alone.’’ The major part of the book is devoted to an 
investigation of marriage laws and customs, and controversies re- 
garding marriage and divorce, and Dr. Powell’s method, if it yields 
little to our actual knowledge, certainly gives a useful summary 





of contemporary opinion. 

But in our opinion by far the most interesting part of the book is 
that which deals with what is known as the Domestic Conduct Book 
and its development, from theappearance of The Boke of Good Manners 
printed by Caxton in 1487, the first of this class of volumes, to the 
time when they became merged in more general books on manners 
and behaviour. The Domestic Book was utilitarian rather than 
literary, but here and there, says Dr. Powell, a writer achieved 
artistic merit, as, for example, in the following delightful passage 
on the “‘ gracefullness *’ of the wife, from Daniel Rogers’s Matri- 
moniall Honour :— 

‘Let thy pleasing influence breake through all opposition and 
sorrowes, as the Sunne breakes through the thick mist, or darke 
cloudes yea although eclipsed in part, yet shine in part, and let a 
glimmering appeare ; remember, thou art a true friend, made for 
the day of adversity. Every base bird (while summer lasts) will 
chirp and chitter ; But to sing upon a bare bow, or thorne bush, 
when the leaves are gone, and the cold winter approacheth, this 
argues a wife truely gracefull, truly amiable and cheerfull, and (next 
to the Soule’s peace with God) is the greatest content under the 
Sunne,”’ 

In the main these books on Domestic Conduct, from Caxton’s 
onward, followed similar lines, and were confined generally 
to (1) the mutual duties of husband and wife; (2) duties of 
luusband to wife; (3) of wife to husband; (4) of parents to 
children ; (5) of children to parents; (6) of masters to servants ; 
(7) of servants to masters. From The Boke of Good Manners Dr. Powell | 
gives a very curious extract—too long to quote here—on “ the state 

of maryage and how it ought to be maintained,” and also the follow- 
ing direction how a woman “ should fear and obey her husband and | 
should not wear gaudy clothes or attempt to improve her 

somplexion * :— 

“A woman ought to haue resonably two condicons, that is to 

* English Domestic Relations, 1487-1653. By Chilton Latham Powell, Ph.D. 
New York: Columbia University Press. (68. 6d, net.] 


| pack, But don’t be disappointed. You shall be Commissioner 


wyte, shame of repreef, and drede of disobeyeng of her partye. ; ; . 
Semblably ben they that poppe them self & make them to seme 
fayr for to brynge other to synne. And it is grete merueylle how 
they presume to deffeate and altere that whiche god hath made, & 
moche lewde is the woman the whiche weneth to make her more fair 
than god hath made her,” 

It is a far ery from the Montessori method and the cult of the child 
to the days when the naughty boy was set to recite the following 
quaint penitential verse which Dr. Powell quotes from A Werke for 
Housholders, by Richard Whitford, published in 1531 :— 

‘““ Yf Llye / backebyte / or stele 
Yf I curse / scorne /mocke / or swere 
Yf I chyde / fyght / stryue / or threte 
Then am I worthy to be bete 
Good mother or maystresse myne 
Yf ony of these nyne 
I trespace to your knowynge 
With a newe rodde and a fyne 
Erly nacked before I dyne 
Amende me with a scourgynge.”’ 

The writers of Domestic Conduct Books, however, while dealing 
mainly with the specific subjects mentioned above, occasionally 
touched upon matters of a more general nature. Thus in this same 
Werke for Housholders Whitford gives advice to farming households : 
** Make your byldynges rather for nede than for pleasure. For the 
appetyte of buyldynge for pleasure shal neuer haue nede ty] pouerte 
teche wytte somwhat to late’; and again, in an extremely altruistic 
strain: ‘‘ Sel not unto great persones but rather for lesse unto ye 
lower persones.”” We cannot help wishing that Dr. Powell—at the 
risk of making his volume somewhat bulky—had quoted more 
freely from the books he refers to, and in particular from 
chapters dealing with general household and family affairs. It is 
little satisfaction to know heedings and no more of such chapters 
as ‘* Housekeeping, servants, children, education and apparel *’ in 
The Christen State of Matrimonye ; or, Children’s Entrance into 
Business or Profession, and the duties of parents to children in pro- 
viding them with calling or profession in William Gouge’s Domestical 
Duties, or, further, to read that Edward Topsell in a volume entitled 
The House-holder—which on his own pronouncement contained 
““many sweet flowers, many profitable trees or Plantes, and many 
faire growing seeds’’—gave definite instruction for farm life 
and not to be told what the instruction was. True, Dr. Powell 
impresses upon us that the writing in the Conduct Books was 
similar in style and strain to the verge of monotony, but the 
general reader, we think, would be better pleased to risk this 
monotony than to read what tend at times to be not much more 
than lists of titles, 





MEMORIES OF SIXTY YEARS,* 

Lorp WARWICK’'s reminiscences of society, travel, and sport are 
genial and amusing. He has enjoyed life, and looks back on his 
varied experiences with unaffected pleasure. He recalls the many 
eminent people whom he has known, from Queen Victoria and 
King Edward downwards, in anecdotes that are entertaining and 
not indiscreet. He writes agreeably about fishing and shooting 
and the turf, and he has something to say about his work as a land- 
owner, local administrator, and politician. At sixty-four Lord 
Warwick is not an old man, but he remembers driving with his 
parents from Marseilles to Nice in a vefturino drawn by four horses 
—so recent is the era of railways. Christ Church in his day was a 
lively place ; he belonged to the “‘ Leders,’’ but does not mention 
the ‘‘ Bullingdon.’’ The late Prince Leopold, who was his intimate 
friend, shared in the prevailing high spirits :— 

** We only once had a slight difference. He used to come often 

to my rooms, and in my bedroom there was a large shower-bath 
that used to serve for my morning tub. The Greville Memoirs 
were pyblished during my Oxford days, and I may whisper the 
truth that they gave a certain measure of offence in Royal circles. 
On this account the books had not been well received. Prince 
Leopold came to my rooms one evening and chanced to see the 
Memoirs on the table. Without a word he rushed with them 
into my bedroom, pulled the string of the shower-bath, and 
gave the books a ducking that ruined them, I was not very 
pleased.” 
Lord Warwick left Oxford after two years, through a little difference 
with the Dean, and served in the Warwickshire Yeomanry. He 
sat in Parliament for East Somerset, and then for Colchester, 
where he won acritical by-election in 1888. He tells a characteristic 
story of Lord Beaconsfield and the late Lord Rosslyn :— 

“Lord Beaconsfield and my father-in-law were firm friends ; 
I think each admired the other's gifts and enjoyed the exchange 
of witty sallies. At a time when the office of Master of the Buck 
Hounds (a sinecure, now abolished) was vacant, Lord Rosslyn 
went up to town and called upon his friend in Downing Street to 


| ask for the comfortable job which, while adding nothing to a man’s 
| labours, increased his income appreciably. The old Premier 


looked him up and down for a full minute, and at last broke out : 
‘It can’t be done, my dear Rosslyn ; it can’t be done, I could not 
be responsible to the Crown for the effect of your language upon tho 


* Memories of Sixty Years, By the Earl of Warwick and Brooke, London: Cassell 
and Co. [1l2s. 6d. net.] 
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to the Church of Scotland instead.’ Not only was this appoint- 
ment made, but Lord Rosslyn took me with him as his aide-de- 
eamp, and I think the Divines enjoyed the highly-seasoned eloquence 
against which Her Majesty’s Buck Hounds might not have -been 
proof,” 

As a landowner Lord Warwick explains the difficulties occasioned 
by the heavy burden of local and national taxation, and discusses 
the cottage problem. He questions whether the methods of cheap 
onstruction advocated in these columns can be applied to all 
parts of England equally well, but they have, we believe, been 
snecessful wherever they have been tried. Lord Warwick's remedy 
for agricultural troubles is a sliding-scale of rent based upon the 
price of corn, to be revised every three years, with a fixed minimum 
of forty-five shillings a quarter, the labourer, farmer, end landlord 
sharing the proceeds “ in measure to be determined by the State.” 


Lord Warwick devotes much of his book to sport not merely 
jn this country but also in Florida and East Africa, where he shot 
with Colonel Patterson, the author of The Man-EKaters of Tsavo. 
He telis some good yarns, the best of which is not his but Mr, 
Roosevelt’s :— 

‘The ex-President related how one day, while he was in East 
Africa and travelling across the open plains, he saw a giraffe and 
determined to stalk it. Ho had very little hope of suecess, for the 
giraffe is timorous, shy, very quick to scont danger and there was 
nothing in the way of cover to help the stalker, but the spirit 
moved him to do his best. Slowly but surely he got within shot, 
and then decided to sec how far he eould go without disturbing 
the animal. The distance diminished until at last he was close 
enough to realise that the giraffe was fast asleep. Still moving 
cautiously forward, he came close enough to lay a hand upon it. 
That sufficed. The giraffo seemed to wake and gallop away at 
one and the same moment. I suppose this exporience stands by 
itself, even Selous could not match it, and his African experiences 
are probably unrivalled in both extent and variety.” 


Mr. Selous, it should be added, had asked for the story, which he 
thought very remarkable, as indeed it was. But it is nothing to 
the following :— 

* You find credulous folk all the world over, but I am inclined 
to think that the West of Ireland can provide some who would 
take a lot of boating. I remember an old fisherman on the Blaek- 
water, who not only told the following amazing story but had told 
it so often that he believed it. There was a monstrous pike in the 
river, and he was out after it. While fishing he saw a fox come 
down the opposite bank, and very far away in the distance he 
heard the ery of hounds in pursuit. So he left the river bank and 
hid behind.a bush from which ho saw the fox swimming across the 
river towards him. Suddealy there was a violent swirl, and the 
fox disappeared from sight. Rather puzzled, the fisherman left 
the sholter of the bushes, resumed his fishing, and in a few minutes 
he was into the pike and after a terrific struggle hauled him in— 
such a monster as had never beon seen in the Blackwater before. 
Ife hit it on the head and killed it, and then to his astonishment 
saw that something was moving inside the dead fish. So he.whipped 
out his knife, ripped the fish open, and out dashed the fox and 
fled to the hills. At that moment the pack appeared in sight 
at the top of the opposite bank, there was the ‘ devil's ’ own sport, 
and the fox gave the hunt the run of the season! Magna est 
veritas /”’ 

We naturally look to the possessor of Warwick Castle for a ghost- 
story, and are not wholly disappointed. Lord Warwick admits 
that, though the old Castle is said to be haunted, he has never 
venaghost. Lady Warwick, however, has twice seen an “ appari- 
tion in the form of an old woman who walks along the corridors 
by day,” and who “ moves slowly and with averted face, silent 
and intangible—she is gone almost as soon as seen.” But Lord 
Warwick's father had a curious experience :— 


“My father, though a very delicate man and much confined to 
the Castle when his health permitted him to stay there, never saw 
any apparitions of any kind and was decidedly seeptical. But 
onee when he was away from Warwick, staying for his health in 
furnished rooms at St. Leonards-on-Sea, he had a very curious 
experience, and one that affected him considerably. He had gone 
to sleep one night rather early, and awakened at midnight to find 
a soft mysterious light in the room, a pervasive glow that seemed 
to come from nowhere, and to embrace everything. It lit the end 
of his bed, where there was a skeleton figure partly draped with 
a red scarf and holding what looked like a javelin. As my father 
gazed, the figure poised and threw the javelin. It passed through 
the .wall above my father’s head. Then the glow faded, and he 
fe]l at once into a deep sleep until his valet arrived to draw his 
blind and bring his hot water. He noticed at once that the man 
was looking very perturbod, and asked him what was the matter. 
“Something very sad,-my Lord,’ was the reply. ‘ The landlady’s 
pr oa a young girl who sleeps in the room next to this, died 
suddenly in the night.’ To me the special interest of this strange 
story, which I had from my father’s lips, lies in his eminently 
practical nature and mind. He had no fancies, he would not have 
pormitted himself to indulge in any ; sane, sober and serious, the 
supernatural had no hold on him, and yet, while the haunted 
Castle could tell him nothing, he had this strange and inexplicable 
experience in reoms at the seaside.” 

lord Warwick gives some interesting recollections of Queen 
Victoria, who inspired him and every one else with respectful awe, 
and of the late King, to whose rare tact, courtesy, and good 
Tn its unpretentious way, 


“6 


humour he pays a sincere tribute. 
this is ono of the most readable autobiographies that we Lave seen 


of late, 














CANTERBURY PILGRIMS AND OTHERS.* 
THERE is no way much pleasanter of forgotting for a while the 
strain and anxieties of the war than to travel leisurely, in the 
pages of some book, through the countryside on a pilgrimage to 
an historic or literary shrine. In Canterbury Pilgrims and thei; 
Ways' Mr. Francis Watt invites us to go with him on that famous 
and ever-attractive journey along the route of the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, reconstructing for us conditions as they existed in 
mediaeval times. We cross London Bridge, then but a primitive 
wooden structure lined with houses and booths, pausing perhaps 
to buy some article for the journey, into the busy high sirset of 
Southwark, stepping aside at the fishing villages of Deptford and 
Greenwich, on to Dariford and Rochester by the apple orchards 
and corn-fields of Kent, halting at favourite shrines to refresh 
the spirit and at equally favourite inns.io refresh the body, and so 
reaching Harbledown and dropping into the famous city of Cantor- 
bury. Mr. Watt also deseribes a modern pilgrimage over this 
same route. There is plenty of historic interest still to be found 
along it, but civilization in a most ungracious aspect has so trans- 
formed it that it requires an enthusiasm and imagination equal to 
Mr. Watt’s own to discover much romance or beauty, at any rate 
till the pilgrim has left the great City many leagues behind, 
addition to the main route, Mr. Watt takes us along the equaily 
well-known and perhaps more enjoyable route from Winchester 
to Canterbury. Much has been written of this road, but 
who have had the delightful experionce of tracking the old Pilgrims’ 
Way over the Surrey Downs through Kentish villagos and along 
Kentish uplands are always ready to repeat the journey in the 
company of some other enthusiastic explorer, and to those who 
do not know it Mr. Watt's description will act as a pleasant intro. 
But Mr. Watt's book is not confined to the various routes 
He describes the road taken 
Henry ) 


in 


those 


duction, 
taken by the Canterbury Pilgrims. 
by the knights who—according to the 
tragically misinterpreted Henry's complaint that “none will deliver 
me from this troublesome low-born priest.”” From Saltwood 
Castle, through Lymne and along the ancient Stone Street, they 
rode, and Mr. Watt reconstructs the dramatic events of Tuesday, 
December 29th, 1170, when an Archbishop was murdered and 
a martyr created. He has something to say also of famous 
pilgrimages other than those to Canterbury, and incidentally we 


remorseful 


are told that it took between six and eight weeks to go from Venice 


to Jerusalem, and that the journey there and back cost from £15) 
to £200 of to-day’s money. Guide-books the benefi 
of pilgrims, and we wish that Mr. Watt had given us some extracts 
from the ** mediaeval Murray or Baedeker ” which, we can readily 
believe, makes “ sufficiently quaint reading.” 

The late Mr. Edward Thomasin A Literary Pilgrim in England? dis- 
cusses the environment of some of England's prominent poets and 
writers, and its connexion with, and influence (if any) upon, their 
writings. In many of the studies, as, for example, of Scott and 
Wordsworth, Tennyson and Thomas Hardy, he of necessity eovers 
ground already familiar, but in the case of less-known write 
his information will possibly enable enthusiasts to link up an itinerary 
of a pilgrimage to some new shrine or shrines. In the course of 
the studies Mr. Thomas occasionally becomes the critic, and we can 
only say that we prefer him as pilgrim. When writing of Georg= 
Crabbe, though he somewhat grudgingly admits that Crabbo’s ‘‘ drab 
monotonous verse’ sometimes approaches sublimity, he concludes : 
** He is thecensor of mankind. He weighs them in the balances, and 
seems even to award their punishment—what punishment could 
be greater than a dozen of his grey Rhadamanthine couplets ?”’ 
On Herrick, too, for whom he has a somewhat patronizing 
admiration, he makes the remarkable and, to us, enigmaticai 
comment: ‘‘ Perhaps he was short-sighted, for he seems to see 
very clearly little things which he could not have seen at all 
without special attention.’”” Where, however, his sympathies 
apparently unhampered, Mr. ‘Thomas pursues his pilgrimage and 
his criticism in a most attractive manner, of which the essays 
on John Clare and W. H. Hudson-are two conspicuous examples. 


existed for 


“ 


are 





THE MIDDLE YEARS.t 
From the average man’s point of view, the style of a novel is only 
a secondary consideration. The patron of the circulating library 
is usually blissfully unaware whether or not his favourite author has 
any style at all; and equally usually his modest agnosticism is quite 
justified. Sometimes, as in the case of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
style in the grand sense, polished, fluent, and melodic, may be 
there for him that has wit to see it, but only a minority of readers 
ever pause to savour its great excellence. It is clear, and that 
suffices for them ; they pass on in search of character and adventure, 
and ignore the medium through which they are manifested. We 
hold this (other things being equal) to show great merit in the 
writer, for a man’s English, like his dress, should never attract 
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By Francis Wait. London: 
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attention for its own sake. Other things, however, are not always 
equal. We must remember that thought varies in complexity, 
and that, after all, the whole range of the human intellect cannot 
be expressed adequately in words of one syllable. Setting aside 
effects of suggestion and atmosphere, deliberately laboured by the 
author, but produced unconsciously in the reader’s mind by the 
rhythm and harmony of the language, it is obvious that it required 
much less artistic effort to write Treasure Island than The Egoist. 
Stevenson could be lucid because he was dealing with plain incident 
and the more obvious emotions. Meredith’s style is difficult and 
queer because his thought is difficult and queer; you cannot pick 
up his meaning with a fleeting glance. In the same way, no one 
could read Henry James's later works without being checked by the 
tortuous involution of the sentences. We quote a specimen from 
the volume before us :— 

** Not to be denied also, over and above this, is the downright 

pleasure of the illusion yet again created, the apparent transfer 
from the past to the present of the particular combination of things 
that did at its hour ever so directly operate and that isn’t after all 
then drained of virtue, wholly wasted and lost, for sensation, for 
participation in the act of life, in the attesting sights, sounds, 
smells, the illusion, as I say, of the recording senses.” 
If Mr. Max Beerbohm, in his mood, had perpetrated this, we 
should have been tempted to smile and dismiss it as an amusing but 
unfair burlesque. It looks, at first sight, like one of those com. 
plicated algebraic expressions, compounded of bracket within 
bracket, which in our schooldays we used to be asked to “‘ simplify,” 
and which experience led us shrewdly to expect would probably 
cancel out to nothing: we cannot help wondering whether it is 
really quile necessary. Yet, when we examine it closely, we see 
in it more than a moseic of needlessly dislocated clauses. We may 
have to take it, mentally, to pieces and fit it together again in our 
own fashion, but it is worth the trouble. It conveys, by its very 
difficulty, the effort of a mind struggling to find itself: the idea 
to be expressed has been forced down on paper by sheer painful 
construction, We do not think Henry James’s style ranks amongst 
the very highest, still less that it is a model to be imitated. But it 
is packed alive with meaning ; tear away a word and it bleeds, 

The Middle Years is a fragment of spiritual autobiography. It 
tells us how London and its celebrities of 1870 appeared to an intro- 
spective American, ‘“ born to discriminate d@ tout propos.’ It 
contains little or none of the personal gossip ordinarily to be found 
in books of reminiscences, but there are, instead, some unforget- 
table impressions of Mid-Victorian worthies. There is a delightful 
description of Tennyson reading out ‘‘ Locksley Hall,’ and James's 
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| introduction by Mr. Lewis Hind, who, 


| guineas' for his Poems of 1897. 
| his history of the Academy under his 
| though one would not expect to find 


growing dismay at his own lack of appreciation of the performance : | 


he felt, dismally, that the poet took away in the reading all he had 
put into it in the writing. Later, he heard Browning “ read out 
certain of his finest pages, and this exactly with all the exhibition 
of point and authority, the expressive particularisation, so to 
speak,” that he had missed on the part of the Laureate; and 


apparently it produced in him only the conviction that it was more | 


in the quality of a true Bard not to be able to read his own poetry 
very well. There is another anecdote, charming in its good- 
humoured modesty, of a visit he once paid to George Eliot, on the 
conclusion of which Lewes detained him in the hall to enlist his 
help in returning an unwelcome loan :— 

“* Ah, those books—take them away, please, away, away!’ 
I hear him unreservedly plead, while he thrusts them again at me, 
and I — back into our conveyance where, and where only, 
settled afresh with my companion, I venture to assure myself of 
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shipwrecked on a desert island. The survivors of their crew come 
upon them, and there is a spirited contest ended by an earthquake. 
Hampdon and his lady by thsir unaided efforts sail the battered 
ship across the Pacific to safety, but Mr. Brady has by that time 
accustomed us to the impossible. Miss Esther Glen’s Six Little 
New Zealanders (Cassell and Co., 3s. 6d.) is a pleasant story of 
country life in the Dominion. Small children will be delighted 
with the short stories and pictures in The Rosebud Annual (James 
Clarke and Co., 4s. 6d. net). 








Birds through the Year, by W. Beach Thomas and A. K. Collett 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack, 7s. 6d. net), is a most attractive book 
describing month by month the birds that we may see or hear ina 
country walk. Mr. Beach Thomas used to write well about Nature 
before he turned war correspondent ; he still writes well, combining 
accurate observation with a pleasant literary style. ‘The chapter 
on “‘ The Full Chorus” of birds in May is especially good; young 
readers who want to learn the birds’ notes will find it really helpful- 
‘The most marked difference in the songs of our English birds 
is between those which consist of a single set phrase or ditty, and 
those which consist of a long flowing note.” The authors proceed 
to distinguish the bird-songs on the basis of this simple rule. They 
have been well served by their illustrators. There are twenty- 
four coloured plates, and Mr. Seaby contributes over two hundred 
drawings. Geology, by A. R. Dwerryhouse (same publishers, 
3s. 6d. net), is another good book for young people. The author, 
after briefly stating some elementary principles, sets out on a 
geological reconnaissance and shows how interesting a little know- 
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ledge of the science may be to an explorer and prospector. 
volume is well illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 

A neat reprint of Christ in Hades, by Stephen Phillips (John 
Lane, 3s. 6d. net), with some imaginative drawings by Miss Stella 
Langdale, is mainly interesting for the long and pleasantly egotistical 
as editor of the Academy in 
with a prize of a hundred 
Hind’s autobiography and 
editorship are entertaining, 


‘crowned’ the poet 
Mr. 


January, 1898, 


them in an introduction to 
Christ in Hades ——A new edition of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack, 3s. Gd. net) is welcome, especially as it is 
printed in bold type and has some vigorous coloured drawings in 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s best manner.——Pebbles on the Shore, the volumo 
of pleasant and reflective essays on various topics by ** Alpha of 
the Plough,” appears anew with a number of amusing illustrations 
by Mr. C. E. Brock (J. M. Dent and Sons, 4s. 6d. net). 

Mr. Ernest Rhys has edited an aitractive little book, The Old 
Country (J. M. Dent and Sons, 3s. 6d. net), in which are collected 
passages from many authors, living or dead, in praise of England, 
with numerous illustrations. Hakluyt’s account of the last fight of 
the ‘ Revenge’; a page or two from Boswell ; the speech from Peele’s 
Edward I. which contains the lines: 

“O God, to Thee how highly am I bound 
For setting me with these on English ground ”’ ; 
General Smuts on London as the bulwark of liberty; Mr. Arnold 
Bennett on the “Five Towns”; and Sir Roger de Coverley at the 


| Abbey—these are among the extracts that we noted in turning 


the horrid truth that had squinted at me asJ relieved our good friend | 


of his superfluity. What indeed was this superfluity but the two 
volumes of my own precious ‘ last’ 2?” 

To tell such a story with evident enjoyment, even “ forty years on,” 
requires some magnanimity, but Henry James was deficient in 
none of the larger human virtues. Our only complaint against this 
ultimate fragment of his work is a complaint against the Inevita- 
bilities—that he did not live long enough to complete it, 





GIFT-BOO KS, 
—o—— 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
How We Baffled the Germans, by Eric Wood (T. Nelson and Sons, 
3s. 6d. net), is a capital story of the war in South-West Africa. There 





are two heroes, and their escapes separately from the rebel Maritz | 


and from the Germans are cleverly told, When they are reunited, 
we have some exciting episodes of the campaign. The Oilskin 
Packets, by Reginald Berkeley and James Dixon (Duckworth andCo., 
6s. net), is a tale of the Southern Seas, where the adventurers go to 
seek a pirate’s hoard. The authors have modelled their plot on that 
of Treasure Island, and ‘‘ Red-beard”’ is more or less a Scottish 
counterpart of John Silver. But boys do not mind a little plagiarism 
in the least, and they will find this story to be well constructed and 
distinetly exciting ——The Island of the Stars, by Cyrus T. Brady 
(Jarrold and Sons, 6s.), is also concerned with a hunt for pirate 
treasures, but it has more sentimental interest. Mistress Lucy 
and her humble admirer, who is a pretty fighting man, go off to 
the South Seas in search of the family’s secret hoard, and are 











The little book is specially intended for the use 
It will 


over the pages. 
of the British and Overseas troops in the Y.M.C.A, huts. 
please civilians too. 

There is much that is novel and amusing in Mme. Mijatovich's 
version of Serbian Fairy Tales, cleverly illustrated in colour by Mr, 
Sidney Stanley (W. Heinemann, 6s. net). ‘* Papalluga ” is a curious 
variant of Cinderella ; the heroine meets the prince not at a ball but 
at church, and in her spare time she performs wonders usually attri- 
buted to another heroine of fairy-tale. The stories have a touch of 
the barbaric, of eourse, but they are far milder in tone than Russian 
folk-tales, and their ingenuity is less extravagant.——In The En- 
chanted Lochan (G. G. Harrap, 3s. 6d. net), by F. Carmichael Brunton, 
the old Gaelic legends are told in a simple and agreeable form for 
the benefit of a little Highlander who meets the personages of the 
myths by his favourite pool——OJ]der readers will be interested in 
Mr. Lewis Spence's collection of Legends and Romances of Brittany 
(same publishers, 10s. 6d. net), which contains much interesting 
matter, and also in Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie's Myths of Crete 
and Pre-Hellenic Europe (Gresham Publishing Company, 7s. 6d. 
net), @ popular account of the discoveries at Knossos and at 
other sites in Crete, with adaptations by Mr. John Duncan of the 
frescoes in the Minoan palace and many other illustrations, 


s 


Messrs. Mowbray publish a large number of attractive Christmas 
cards, of a devotional character. The most ambitious are reproduc- 
tions by the Medici colour process of old masters, such as Raphael's 
‘* Madonna in a Meadow,” or of modern works by Mr. Anning Bell 
and Mr. Louis Davis. Messrs. Mowbray also send some useful 
hanging calendars, to be commended for the bold figures which can 
easily be read across a room, and their Church Kalendar in various 
forms, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 


—_--—~+»>-— 
THE CRIME. 

The Crime. Vol. I. By the Author of J’Accuse/ (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)—An elaborate reply by the author 
of J’Accuse! to the German critics of that famous book. The 
critics specially signalled out for refutation are Dr. Helfferich, 
Professor Schiemann, Professor Helmolt, Herr Paul Rohrbach, 
and the renegade Englishman, Herr Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 
The author lays no claim to be in possession of any material which 
is not universally accessible, but in very patient and thoroughly 
German fashion he has made the most of what is available. It 
must be admitted that his method becomes at times wearisome, 
and after working through this first volume one does not feel at 
all anxious to be required to read the second. Those chapters 
which are freshest and will be most read deal with the relations 
betweon Lord Grey of Fallodon and Count Lichnowsky, the German 
Ambassador in London, before the actual outbreak of war, and 
discuss the German claim that Russia, by being in so great a hurry 
to mobilize, was really the European “ Incendiary.” The author 
shows that Lord Grey of Fallodon did everything humanly possible to 
avoid war and to bring the Austro-Serbian dispute into a Conference, 
and also that Russia was compelled to mobilize by the Austrian 
attack upon a small Slav neighbour. 





BRISTOL ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

A History of the Bristol Royal Infirmary. By G. Munro Smith. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith. 12s. 6d. net.)—Bristol was the first town 
in Great Britain outside London to open a hospital for the sick poor, 
though Winchester and Edinburgh ran it close. This elaborate 
history of the Bristol Royal Infirmary since 1737, with biographies 
of the civic worthies who took part in the management and the 
medical men who were attached to the staff, adds an interesting 
chapter to the annals both of Bristol and of British medicine. 
Dr. Munro Smith abounds in anecdotes. He recalls a Dean of 
Wells who took such delight in cock-fighting that he had a cock-pit 
made in full view of his dining-room window, which was enlarged 
for the benefit of his sporting friends. He tolls horrible stories. of 
body-snatching, and he gives an amusing account of William 
Turner, the wealthy man who was engaged to Hannah More but 
could not summon up courage enough to lead her to the altar and 
geve her an annuity instead. 








THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE WAR. 

L’ Empire Britannique et la Guerre. Par Paul Hamelle. (Paris : 
Bloud et Gay.) —Of the essays collected in this little book, to which 
Lord Bryce contributes a preface, we like best the brilliant sketch of 
* Britain’s Seven Wars’ in Europe, Africa, Asia, and at sea, and 
the very instructive account of the attitude of the Dominions and 
their demand for an Imperial Conference to which the Governinent, 
after much needless hesitation, at length acceded. M. Hamelile 
makes a slip in stating that no South African contingent has been 
sont to Europe, but he is so hearty and well informed an admirer 
of the British Empire that even the South Africans who fought so 
superbly at Delville Wood will not bear him a grudge. His hopeful 
and tentative paper on Ireland, written a year ago, would have 
to be modified now, but his concluding question is more pertinent 
than ever. Instead of a Constitutional change, he asks, “ would 
it not be better to try a change of administration, aiming only at 
the suppression of anarchy and the restoration of some sort of 
order in the old edifice ¢”’ 








A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
The “ Times’’ Documentary History of the War. Vols. I.-III. 


(The Times. 15s. net each volume.)—This promises to be a very 
valuable publication, which will be indispensable for reference, 
lt is to contain all the important official documents issued by the 
belligerents and by neutrals in regard to the war, and to classify 
thom in five main divisions—diplomatic, naval, military, overseas, 
and international law. The first two volumes are diplomatic. 
In these are reprinted the British Blue Book, the French ‘Yellow 
Book, and the other belligerent sets of despatches in books of 
various colours, including the second German White Book of 1915. 
‘fo these are added many notable documents, such as the King’s 
letters to M. Poincaré and the ex-Tsar, Signor Giolitti’s speech of 
December, 1914, on Italian neutrality, and the German quibbles 
about Belgian “‘ conversations ’’ with British military agents long 
before the war. The third volume is naval, and contains official 
despatches and statements referring to the events of July-October, 
i914. The volumes are admirably edited and indexed, and the 
print and paper are of the best. Wo trust that the series, which 
tnust run to a considerable number of volumes, will be carried on 
and completed. It will be invaluable as a basis for the study of the 
war in its diplomatic and military aspects. 





How to Lengthen Our Ears. By Viscount Harberton (C0. w. 
Daniel. 5s. net.)—This ‘“ Enquiry whether learming from books 
does not lengthen the ears rather than the understanding” is 
amusing. Away with books, cries the author, and let us all learn 
trades. ‘‘ The best educated man is the man who can do the most 
things.” As forscience or history or the fine arts or classieal.learn. 
ing, they are naught compared with the mechanic arts that. some 
literary persons have stigmatized as base. Lord Harberton tilts 
at many windmills great and small, and incidentally compares 
Aulus Gellius to Mr. Birrell—a comparison whieh bears hardly on 
the ex-Chief Secretary. The author is far too mueh of a bookman 
himself to make a perfect Philistine, and there is, of course, a grain 
of truth in his whimsical tirades against the traditional curriculum 
of schools. 


Petite Histoire Politique de UAngleterre depuis 1914. (Paris. 
Grasset. 50c.)—-This clever and discreet summary of our political 
history since 1914—the issue for September Ist of the publication 
called Le Fait de la Semaine, which does not, however, appear 
weekly—shows a very just appreciation of the great national 
services of Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey of Fallodon, Lord Kitchener 
and Mr. Lloyd George. The French Censor has erased one or two 
passages which we should have liked to read, especially concerning 
the Near East. The anonymous author insists that loyalty is our 
national trait. His confidence in us will be justified. .M. Pichon 
contributes a most appreciative Preface on Great Britain’s decision 
to enter the war, which, he says, settled the fate of Prussia and her 
dynasty and ensured the future of the free nations. 


The Tenth Muse. By Edward Thomas. (Martin Secker. 3s. 6d, 
net.)—Edward Thomas, who fell in France last April, was known 
before the war as a true lover of Nature and an appreciative 
eritic of good literature. This little book, to which Mr. Freeman has 
prefixed.a brief memoir, shows that he knew our English poots well, 
and is, indeed, chiefly interesting for the quotations from them. 
The purpose of the book is to show how woman, “ the tenth Muse,”’ 
influenced the poets from Chaucer to.Keats and Shelley ; but the 
author did not take his theme very seriously, and contented himself 
is most cases with very brief comments on his select extracts. 
Landor, Byron, Keats, and Shelley are treated more fully than the 
rest. There was a good deal of truth in the eynic’s remark that 
the less one knew of the private life of poots, the more likely one was 
to enjoy their poetry. 








BOOKS TO READ. 
Glorious Exploits of the Air. 


By EDGAR C. MIDDLETON (Ex Pilot). 5s. net. 


A glowing account of the part our flying 
squadrous are taking in the ‘‘Great War,” 
their exploits on the various fronts and tales 
of individual heroism, which will make us, if 
possible, prouder than ever of our flying men. 


The Black Man’s Part in the War. 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. 1s. Gd. net. 
** Interesting and informing.’’-—Spectaéor. 





s 
Observations of an Orderly. 

Some Glimpses of Life and Work in an 
English War Hospital. By L.-Cpl. WARD 
MUIR, R.A.M.C. (T.). Second Edition. 2s. 6d 
net. 

“ Freshly funny.’’—Times. 

* Light and entertaining.’’—Wesiminster Gazelte. 


** One feels better after reading such a book.” 
Evening Standard. 


e , — 9 
Kangaroos in King’s Land. 
By MARY MARLOWE. 6s. 


“The gift of humour and a feeling of joyousmess 
and high spirits is carried right through the 
narrative.’’—Scolsman. 





o 
Glory Everlasting. 
By MARY OPENSHAW, Author of “ After- 
thoughts,”” “‘ The Little Grey Girl,” etc. 6s. 


“One of the most interesting war novels we have 
had.’’—Outook. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KRNTD:&CO., Ltd. 
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READY NOW. 


LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. 


s» 
By R. E. VERNEDE. Extra Crown 8vo. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 6s. net, 
These letters, covering the whole period of Mr. R. E. Vernéde’s active service in the field in France and Flanders, as 
2nd Lieutenant, The’ Rifle Brigade, were written day by day to his wife, and form a unique record of the war as 
seen through his sensitive temperament. They begin on November 18th, 1915, and end on the 8th April, 1917. 
On. the following day he died of wounds. 


THE LOVING HISTORY OF 
PERIDORE AND PARAVAIL, = © ™4UUCE REWLETT. 


This is a charming, romantic tale in verse: the story of the temptation of the monk Vigilas; of how Paravail, without 
a soul, grew to womanhood and was loved by Peridore; of how Paravail found her soul at the Fount of Grace ; 
of the triumph, after much suffering, of the love of Peridore and Paravail. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


AN AUTUMN SOWING. Etre Oven Bre, 6s) mot 


The general themo of the book is the problem of a hard, business, middle-aged man, with a wife and family, suddenly, 
and for the first time in life, falling in love. 


THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION. 


‘MISSING.’ By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“In ‘ Missing’ Mrs. Humphry Ward again proves the possession of most of the secrets of the teller of tales... will be one of 
the popular novels of the autumn.”—The Observer. 
‘ Missing’ will thrill thousands of readers ... for it is a very vigorous and very daring exercise in imagination.” 
—The Daily Telegraph. 
“ An impression of vehement and tragic earnestness in her country’s cause, of passionate sympathy with the sufferings of her country- 
men and countrywomen. ... One of the strongest stories that she has written.’’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS.  Bu2tQQkth ox. vx 


“TT IS THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GIRL OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. The life is ugly, but the temperament through 


which it is revealed is beautiful. The people are very real in their brutality and their kindness, in their fun and _ their aspirations.” 





- —The Daily News. 
“ ‘Told in so sincere a way that it becomes a thrilling romance. . . . She has an infallible sense for the vital phrase, the vital gesture.” 
Everyman. 


“The book stands quite apart . . . there are touches that remind one of Barrie’s ‘ Window in Thrums.’ It has something of tho 
quality of ‘ MARIE CLAIRE ’—the same stamp of genuineness, the same poignant appeal to brain and heart... the story holds 
one’s interest throughout.’’—T'he Common Cause. 

“Miss Roy's wonderful book, which is reality itself, and far above and beyond all forms of lferary realism.’’—Morning Post. 





THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS, 
MARCHING ON TANGA. |THE GULF. 
By CAPTAIN FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 8vo. | 3y HUGH F. SPENDER, Author of ‘“ The Machine.” 
With Map and 30 Illustrations. 6s. net. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“One of the best books In the world . .. a magical book.’’—Everyman, “Mr. Hugh F, Spender’s novel of German’and English lovers on the eve and in 
“ The graphic story of Jan Smuts’ great march.”—Country Life. the early days of the war etips the attention with its roo and exciting situa- 
| tlons .. . a topical novel which hag the great virtue of keeping up our interest 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. | till the last page.”—The Daily News. 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY. | SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS, 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. Extra Crown 8vo. 6e. net.) W, E, FORD :A Biography. 


healt ee ae aT By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. 
cott did for Scotland. Western Daily Mercury. 7 “ ; 
j Extra Crown 8vo. 68; net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. } “The reform of education is just now in many mouths and many hands; if 
, 7 iS they could be kept silent and still for, say, a month, and that time given to reading 


Miss Cicely Hamilton’s Dramatic Account of the Sack this book, much good would result; much harm would remain undone. 
Liverpool Daily Post. 


SENLIS. et I TURGENEV. 


By CICELY HAMILTON, Author of “ Diana of Dobson’s.” | By EDWARD GARNETY. With a Foreword by JOSEPH 

Extra Crown 8vo. With 11 lilustrations. 3s. 6d. net. | CONRAD. Extra Crown $8vo. 6s. net. 

Almost the authority of an official report . .-. her noteworthy war book,” | _“ It is undoubtedly the best critical book in the English language on Turgenev 
F The Glasgow. Herald, | 204 it is likely to remain so.”—The Outlook. 


‘One of the most powerful books that has been issued revealing the: methods | ‘‘ Mr. Conrad .. . eloquently endorses Mr. Garnett’s estimate of Turgenev’s 
f the Germans.”—TZhe Court Journal. | genius. Of all contemporary writers of fiction in this country, Mr. Conrad way 
| probably the best qualified by the nature and quality of his own work to perform 

this service.”—The Seotsman. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


ND eT ae ate wie (ae i 
| THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 





“ Quite one of the most charming things the author ever wrote... always 
with a lurking sense of humour which is infinitely charming. . . . ‘The Middle | 
Years’ represémts oné of the ‘highest achievements of the American anther, who By HENRY JAMES, 2-Vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 128. net, 
oved Englantd'so well that lie beeame an Eaglishman, and almost broke his heart 


- ; wy ; “ Thes els are incomparable ... < jngly vitel’’—The Pall Ma Gazetle. 
over our sufferings in the great war.”—The Daily Teleyraph. These novels are invomparab) umaringly J 7 
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A SECOND DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR. By Samr. r OUR GIRLS IN ‘WAR TIME. Topical Verses shabe HAMpPpEN 


Perys, Junr. Illustrated by John Kettelwell, Crown 8vo. | Gorvon. With Pictures by Joyce Dennys. Crown 4to, 

5s. net. Ist Large Edition exhausted. 3s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 
This is a continuation of the famous Diary from January, 1916, ** Once again these clever collaborators play up to the cheery 
to June, 1917. Vol. I. is in the 7th Edition. souls on the Western Front, and their new consignment of the 


$2 munitions of merriment will be even more sought after than the 
first . This Christmas the Dennys Girl will become as well estab. 


TEMPORARY HEROES. By Cxuch ‘Somnxne. Tllus- lished as the Gibson Girl. *__Morning Post. 
trated by the Author. 3s. 6d. net. First Edition sold on - 





publication. THE NEW EVE. Pictures by “** Fisn.” Text by ** Fows,” 
This book gives one of the most vivid pictures that have yet Royal 4to. 3s, net. 
been written of the life of a modern soldier. A new aollection of Eve Pictures by ‘* FISH,” who is more 
** One of the war beoks sure to be read by everybody. Gay and entert: 1ining than ever, A book for all ** EVES” to send to their 
sprightly humour.”’— Daily News. ADAM.” 
KHAKI COURAGE. By ContInGsBy Da awson, Crown THE RED PLANET. ; : By W. J. Locke. 6s, 


** Rings absolutely true. Wisc, witty, and moving, yet paSsion. 
ately sincere.”—Morning Post. 
** Mr. Locke ‘ makes good” once more . . .« enchanting reading. 
| The story is told with sparkle, humour, and diversion.’ 


8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
** John Lane has done one of the big things of his life in publishing 
* Khaki Courage.’ One puts the book down with a feeling of 





reverence and of envy that we, his readers, are not permitted to | eee 
share the soldier's disregard for death.”"— Sunday Ilerald. Second Eitition.| —Sey oe 
a ens A Christmas Gift Book, 
‘The Picture-Book od the Semeen. CHRIST IN HADES. By Sreruen Puistirs. With 
CANADIAN WONDER TALES. By Cyrus Macmitian. an Introduction by C. Lewis Hind. Illustrated by Stella 
With an Introduction by Sir William Peterson and 82 Illustra- Langdale. Medium 8yvo, 3s, 6d. net (Uniform with ‘* The 
tions in Colour by George Sheringham, Crown 4to. 12s, 6d. net. Dream of Gerontius.”’) 





OZIAS HUMPHRY, R.A. : His Life and Works. By Dr. G. C. Witttamsox, With numerous Illustrations in 
Colour, Photogravure and Black-and-White. Demy 4to. £3 3s, Cd. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B., D.C.L. By E. A. Hetrs. With Photogravure Portrait, 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ASIA MINOR. By Wacrer Haw.tey. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 
THE ROMANCE OF COMMERCE. By Gornow Setrrince. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d, net. 
IN THE DAYS OF VICTORIA. By T. F. Prowmay. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIALS OF A YORKSHIRE PARISH. By J.S. Fuercuer. Illustrated with 13 Drawings by G. P. Ruopes, 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


AT THE SERBIAN FRONT IN MACEDONIA. By E. P. Srespinc. With Illustrations and Maps taken on the 


spot by the Author. Crown 8yo. 6s, net. 
INSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES. By Arruvr Gieason. Crown S8yo. 5s. net. 


THE RHYME GARDEN. By Marcverire Buiter Attan. With Pictures in Black-and-While and Colour by 
the Author. Crown 4to. 38s. 6d. net. 


HAY HARVEST, and other Poems. By 94 Buxton. Crown 8vo. 33s. 6d. net. 


THE LABOUR SAVING HOUSE. By Mrs. C. S. Perr, Author of ‘‘ War Ration Cookery,” &ce. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, net. 


POEMS OF WEST AND EAST. By V. Sackyii.e-West (the Hon. Mrs. Harold Nicolson). Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


FLOWER-NAME FANCIES. Designed and Written by Guy Pirrre Favconnet. English Rhymes by Hamrvrey 
GORDON. Crown 4to. 2s, 6d. net. 


CACKLES AND LAYS: Rhymes of a Henwife. By Marcarer Lavincrox. With numerous Illustrations by 
Heven Urnquuarr. Crown 8vo. Qs. 6d. net. 


ROBIN GOODFELLOW, and other Fairy Plays for Children. By Nerrs Syrerr, Author of “ Six Fairy Plays.” 
Small Feap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, net. 


THE DAY, and other Poems. By Henry Cuappert. With an Introduction by Sir Herserr Warres, 


Crown 8vo. Cloth Phares Portrait ) 2s. oe. net. Mr. ages is the well-known Bath railway porter poct. 
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CCQELEBS. The Love Story of a Bachelor. By F. E.,THE WANDERER ON A THOUSAND HILLS, By viru 


Mitts YOUNG, [Second Edition, | Wuerry, Author of ‘* The Red Lantern.” 
WITH GOLD AND STEEL By Cecit STARR Jousxs | REVOKE. By W. pve Veer, Author of ** Battle Royal,” 
70."3 i 6 ea er &e, 
WANTED, A TORTOISE-SHELL. By Perer Bucxpvet, | EMILY DOES HER BEST. By Mrs. Ilorace Tremcurt. 

















Author of ** The Finger of Mr. Blee,”’ &c, | THE ROD OF THE SNAKE. By Vere Suorrr (Author 
f «* Lost Sheep”’) and Frances Maturws. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE DOWNS. By WwW ATSON AND | s : 
Rees, Authors of ‘* The Hampstead Mystery. | THE FOOLISHNESS OF LILIAN. By Jiessic Cuamrion, 


Author of ** Jimmy’s Wife.” 


THE SMITHS IN WAR TIME. By Kesie Howarp, STEALTHY TERROR. By J. A. Feravson. 
GREEN AND GAY. By Lee Ho rt, I ‘MR. MANLEY.” By G. I. Wurrnam. 
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